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Consult '*Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
7 - agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
‘builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1982. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1983. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1983. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soi! Conservation Service and the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the Louisiana State Soil and Water 
Conservation Committee. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the 
St. Landry Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Eniargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
lf enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: Plantation home on Loring silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in St. Landry Parish. It contains predictions of soil behavior for 
selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent 
in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to pian land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are too unstable to be 
used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey or wet soils are poorly 
suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Baap 


Harry S. Rucker 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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ST. LANDRY PARISH is in the south-central part of 
Louisiana. It is bordered on the east by the Atchafalaya 
River, on the west by Evangeline Parish, on the north by 
Avoyelles Parish, and on the south by Acadia, Lafayette, 
and St. Martin Parishes. Opelousas, the parish seat, is 
near the center of the parish and is about 55 miles east 
of Baton Rouge. The parish is chiefly rural and had a 
population of 84,128 in 1980. The total area of the 
parish is 597,343 acres or about 933 square miles. The 
elevation ranges from about 8 feet to 75 feet above sea 
level. 

Land use is mainly agriculture and woodland. About 60 
percent of the land is cropland and pasture, and 33 
percent is woodland. The present trend is an increase in 
the acreage of cropland and a decrease in the acreage 
of woodland. 

The parish consists of two major physiographic areas: 
the terrace uplands and the alluvial plains. 

The terrace uplands make up about one-third of the 
parish. This level to moderately steep area extends 
across the western and central parts of the parish. Most 
of the soils in the terrace uplands are silty throughout, 
formed in loess, and are mainly used for cultivated 
crops, homesites, and pasture. Some of the soils in the 
western part of the parish have a loamy surface layer 
and a clayey subsoil, and they are mainly used for 
cultivated crops and urban structures. 

The alluvial plains make up about two-thirds of the 
parish. This level to gently undulating area extends 
across the eastern part of the parish. These soils formed 
in sediment deposited by the Atchafalaya and Mississippi 
Rivers and by distributaries of the Red River. Loamy 
soils are dominant on the high and intermediate parts of 
the natural levees, and clayey soils are dominant on the 


lower parts of natural levees and in back swamps. The 
soils are medium to high in natural fertility. Most of the 
acreage of these soils is used for cultivated crops and 
woodland. A small acreage is used for pasture and 

homesites. Wetness is a limitation to land use in most 
areas. Drainage and flood control are major concerns. 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


This section gives general information about the 
parish. It discusses climate, history and development, 
agriculture, transportation, and flood control. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 
Table 1|gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Melville, Louisiana in 
the period 1951 to 1973.| Table 2|shows probable dates 

of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. _ 


Table 3|provides data on length of the growing season. 


In winter the average temperature is 53 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 42 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Melville on January 11, 1962, is 9 degrees. 
In summer the average temperature is 81 degrees, and 
the average daily maximum temperature is 90 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature, which occurred at 
Melville on August 8, 1962, is 102 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown infiabe 1.]They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 


degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 53-56 inches. Of this, 
27 inches, or 50 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 21 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 13.18 
inches at Melville on June 18, 1953. Thunderstorms 
occur on about 70 days each year, and most occur in 
summer. 

Snowfall is rare. In 60 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. In 5 percent, the snowfall, 
usually of short duration, is more than 2 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day snowfall on record was more than 4 
inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 90 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 50 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the south-southeast. Average 
windspeed is highest, 9 miles per hour, in spring. 


History and Development 


St. Landry Parish was established as a political unit in 
1807 when the Territory of Orleans was divided into 
parishes. Its name is derived from Saint Landri, Bishop 
of Paris in 651. The parish name comes from St. Landry 
church, built by the Capuchins at Opelousas in 1777. 
The earliest permanent settlement, a Spanish military 
and trading post, was established in 1765 at the present 
site of Opelousas. The area was inhabited by the 
Attakapas and Opelousas indians when settlers of 
French, Acadian, and Spanish descent arrived. When 
France ceded Louisiana to the United States in 1803, 
there was an influx of English-speaking people. The high, 
flood-free prairies of the terrace uplands were settled 
first, but later people settled along the streams where 
the soils were fertile and agricultural products could be 
easily transported by water to New Orleans. 

St. Landry Parish is one of the leading agricultural 
areas in the state. Large areas of its once vast 
hardwood forests have been drained, cleared, and made 
available for crops and pasture. Industrial development 
has proceeded slowly. The main areas of nonagricultural 
industries are near U.S. Highway 190 and the 
Atchafalaya River. 

The seat of government in St. Landry Parish is 
Opelousas. Its population in 1980 was 18,903. The main 
communities are Opelousas, Eunice, Sunset, Port Barre, 
Arnaudville, Washington, Krotz Springs, Grand Coteau, 
and Melville. 


Soil Survey 


Agriculture 


St. Landry Parish has always been an agricultural 
parish. The early settiers grew a variety of crops and 
raised livestock. For a short period, indigo was the main 
cash crop. By the early 1800’s, cotton was the main 
crop. Cotton acreage was about 20,000 acres in 1969; 
however, cotton was not planted in 1978, and only 80 
acres was planted in 1981. Corn, historically, has been 
an important crop; nevertheless, its acreage has also 
decreased in recent years. Corn acreage was about 
17,000 acres in 1969 and about 6,000 acres in 1982. 
Sweet potatoes is another crop that has had significant 
acreage reduction in recent years. In 1969, sweet potato 
acreage was about 13,000 acres, and in 1982, it was 
about 3,000 acres. 

Soybeans is now the main crop in St. Landry Parish. In 
1982, more than 7 million busheis of soybeans were 
produced on approximately 265,000 acres (70). In 1982, 
the four main crops in order of cash value were 
soybeans, rice, sweet potatoes, and corn. Other 
commercial crops include grain sorghum, wheat, oats, 
cotton, Irish potatoes, cabbage, okra, and peppers. In 
1982, crops accounted for 85 percent of the value of 
farm products produced in the parish; livestock 
accounted for 15 percent. 

The present trend in St. Landry Parish is a decrease in 
the number of farm units and an increase in the average 
size of farms. The total acreage of cropland and pasture 
has increased from about 253,000 acres in 1958 to 
about 357,000 acres in 1982. This additional acreage 
comes from woodiand that was cleared and converted to 
cropland. 


Transportation 


St. Landry Parish is served by two major railroads that 
connect to every major railroad system in the United 
States. There are three U.S. highways and numerous 
other paved state highways and parish roads. A north- 
south route of an interstate highway is under 
construction, and the projected date of completion is 
1990. Airports near the towns of Opelousas and Eunice 
serve small private and commercial aircraft. 

The Atchafalaya River is the only major water 
transportation route in the parish. Port facilities are 
available on the Atchafalaya River at Krotz Springs. The 
river serves as a “short-cut” from the Missi$sippi River 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Access to the Mississippi River is 
available through the Old River locks near the mouth of 
the Red River. 


Flood Control 


Much attention has been focused on flood control in 
St. Landry Parish. The parish is at a critical point in the 
lower Mississippi River flood control system. 


St. Landry Parish, Louisiana 


Most of the flooding in the parish is caused by 
overflow from large streams and from drainage canals 
that are used as flood relief channels. Flooding from 
heavy local storms is minor. Some flooding by backwater 
also occurs when water levels are high in the 
Atchafalaya River. 

Flood control in the eastern part of the parish is 
provided by the Atchafalaya River levee system and the 
West Atchafalaya Floodway levee system (fig. 1). 
Several privately constructed levee systems also protect 
thousands of acres of agricultural land in areas that are 
not protected by the major levees. Many of the privately 
owned levee systems provide inadequate protection from 
flooding. Over 90,000 acres of land within the parish are 
either unprotected or inadequately protected. 

About 155,000 acres in the parish are in the West 
Atchafalaya Floodway. This area is west of the 
Atchafalaya River and extends north to south across the 
eastern part of the parish. The floodway is about 8 miles 


in width and is enclosed by large, earthen levees. The 
floodway is part of a complex flood control system 
operated by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. This 
system diverts excess water from the Mississippi River 
when it is at a critical flood stage. A “fuse-plug”’ is at the 
northern end of the floodway between Hamburg and 
Simmesport in neighboring Avoyelles Parish. This plug is 
designed to erode away when waters behind it reach a 
predetermined critical level and permit the waters to flow 
over the levee. The fuse plug levee and the levees on 
either side of the floodway protect most of it from 
floodwaters during typical backwater flood stages and 
from headwater flooding by the Atchafalaya River. The 
West Atchafalaya Floodway has never been used; 
however, the federal government owns floodway flow 
rights or easements. The perpetual flowage easements 
provide for full use of the lands for flood contro! 
purposes, which includes the authority to release 
floodwaters into the floodway. Landowners retain the 


Figure 1.—The West Atchafalaya Basin Floodway protection levee helps to provide flood control in the eastern part of St. Landry Parish. 


right to farm, improve, and inhabit the land and to 
harvest timber and minerals. 

This soil survey can be used to locate the areas that 
are subject to flooding. The areas are delineated on the 
maps, and the frequency and season of flooding are 
given in the description of each map unit. Soil map units 
that generally are flooded more than 2 years out of 5 (41 
or more years in each 100 years) between June 1 and 
November 30 are frequently flooded. Those map units 
that generally are flooded up to 2 years out of 5 (11 to 
40 years in each 100 years) between June 1 and 
November 30 are occasionally flooded. Many soils on 
bottom lands that are not adequately protected are 
rarely flooded; that is, flooding is unlikely but possible 
under abnormal conditions. Harely flooded soils 
generally are flooded from 1 to 10 years in 100 years 
between June 1 and November 30. Soils that are not 
subject to flooding or that are adequately protected from 
flooding by levees or pump-off systems are nonflooded. 

These definitions of flooding differ from the National 
SCS definitions of flooding used in other soil surveys. 
The frequency of flooding for each of the flooding 
classes Is slightly different. Also, the definitions are 
based only on flooding that occurs from June 7 to 
November 30 of each year; the National SCS definitions 
are based on flooding throughout the year. 

This soil survey does not replace onsite investigation. 
The actual flooding frequencies and height of 
floodwaters are best determined by onsite engineering 
surveys and flood stage records. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; and the kinds of crops and native 
plants growing on the soils. They dug many holes to 
study the soil profile, which is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the 
surface down into the unconsolidated material from 
which the soil formed. The unconsolidated material is 
devoid of roots and other living organisms and has not 
been changed by other biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
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the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
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always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some Soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 


inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soi! map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
Soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. - 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent 
of the map units shown on the general soil map. It lists 
the suitability of each, in relation to that of the other map 
units, for major land uses and shows soil properties that 
limit use. Soil suitability ratings are based on the 
practices commonly used in the survey area to 
overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease 
of overcoming the limitations. They also reflect the 
problems that will persist even if such practices are 
used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated crops, 
pastureland, woodland, urban uses, and recreation 
areas. Cultivated crops are those grown extensively in 
the survey area. Pastureland refers to pastures of native 
and improved grasses and legumes. Woodland refers to 
areas of native or introduced trees. Urban uses include 
residential, commercial, and industrial developments. 
Intensive recreation areas are campsites, picnic areas, 
ballfields, and other areas that are subject to heavy foot 
traffic. 

The boundaries of the general soil map units in St. 
Landry Parish were matched, where possible, with those 
of the previously published surveys of Acadia, 
Evangeline, Lafayette, and St. Martin Parishes, 
Louisiana. In a few places, however, the lines do not join 
and the names of the map units differ. These differences 
resulted mainly because of changes in soil series 


concepts, differences in map unit design, and changes in 
soil patterns near survey area boundaries. 


Areas on Flood Plains; Dominated by Level to Gently 
Undulating, Loamy Soils 


This group of map units consists of well drained, 
somewhat poorly drained, and poorly drained soils that 
are loamy throughout or that have a loamy surface layer 
and a clayey and loamy subsoil. The four map units in 
this group make up about 33 percent of the parish. Most 
areas of these soils that are rarely or never subject to 
flooding are used for crops or as pasture. Most areas of 
these soils that are subject to frequent flooding and 
some large areas that are subject to occasional flooding 
remain in use as woodland. Seasonal wetness and 
flooding are the main limitations for most uses. 


1. Gallion 


Level to gently undulating, well drained soils that are 
loamy throughout; formed in Red River alluvium 

This map unit consists of soils in high positions on the 
natural levees of old distributary channels of the Red 
River. The landscape in most areas is long, smooth 
slopes of 0 to 1 percent. In some areas slopes are 0 to 
3 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 13 percent of the 
parish. It is about 82 percent Gallion soils and 18 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Gallion soils have a surface layer of brown silt 
loam or dark brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
yellowish red silty clay loam and silt loam. The 
underlying material is reddish brown or yellowish red, 
stratified very fine sandy loam, silt loam, and silty clay 
loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained, clayey Latanier soils in intermediate 
positions and the poorly drained, clayey Lebeau soils in 
low positions on the natural levees. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Corn and soybeans are the main crops. 
A few large areas of these soils remain in woodland, and 
a few small to large areas are used for urban 
development. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. The loamy surface layer, medium 
fertility, and level to gently undulating slopes favor these 


uses. The soils in this map unit have few limitations for 
cultivated crops and pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to the 
production of southern hardwoods. They are well suited 
for use as habitat for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
intensive recreation areas and moderately well suited to 
use as sites for buildings and sanitary facilities. The main 
limitations are moderate permeability and moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


2. Baldwin-Dundee 


Level to gently undulating, poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
subsoil or a loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy 
subsoil; formed in Mississippi River alluvium 

This map unit consists of soils in high and intermediate 
positions on the natural levees along old distributary 
channels of the Mississippi River. The landscape in most 
areas is long, smooth slopes of 0 to 1 percent. In other 
areas it is low, parailel ridges and swales that have 
slopes of 0 to 3 percent. Many areas of these soils are 
subject to rare flooding. 

This map unit makes up about 12 percent of the 
parish. It is about 56 percent Baldwin soils, 41 percent 
Dundee soils, and 3 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Baldwin soils are in intermediate positions on the 
natural levees. These soils are poorly drained and are 
subject to rare flooding. They have a surface layer of 
very dark grayish brown or dark grayish brown silty clay 
loam. The upper part of the subsoil is dark gray clay or 
silty clay, and the lower part is gray or dark gray clay, 
silty clay, or silty clay loam. The underlying material is 
gray silty clay or silty clay loam. 

The Dundee soils are in the highest positions on the 
natural levees, and they are not subject to flooding. 
These soils are somewhat poorly drained. They have a 
surface layer of dark grayish brown or grayish brown silt 
loam or silty clay loam. The subsoil is mottled, grayish 
brown silty clay loam or loam. The underlying material is 
grayish brown silt loam and very fine sandy loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Loreauville soils in high to intermediate 
positions, the somewhat poorly drained Tensas soils in 
intermediate positions, and the poorly drained Iberia and 
Sharkey soils in depressional areas. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans is the main crop. A few large 
areas of these soils remain in woodland, and a few small 
to large areas are used for pasture or urban 
development. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
cultivated crops and well suited to pasture. Wetness is 
the main limitation. Poor tilth and very slow permeability 
are limitations for the Baldwin soils. A surface drainage 
system is needed for cropland. 
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The soils are well suited to the production of southern 
hardwoods, although wetness moderately limits the use 
of equipment. They have good potential for use as 
habitat for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to use as 
intensive recreation areas and urban areas. Wetness, 
flooding, moderate to very high shrink-swell potential, 
and moderately siow to very slow permeability are the 
main limitations. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by good design and careful installation. 


3. Convent-Commerce 


Level to gently undulating, somewhat poorly drained soils 
that are loamy throughout; formed in Atchafalaya River 
alluvium 


This map unit consists of soils in high and intermediate 
positions on natural levees along the Atchafalaya River. 
The landscape in most areas is low, parallel ridges and 
swales that have slopes of 0 to 3 percent. In other 
areas, it is long, smooth slopes of 0 to 1 percent. Most 
areas of these soils are subject to rare flooding from 
backwater during unusually wet periods. Some areas 
along the Atchafalaya River are subject to occasional or 
frequent flooding. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of the parish. 
It is about 60 percent Convent soils, 32 percent 
Commerce soils, and 8 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Convent soils are in the highest positions on the 
natural levees. They have a surface layer of brown or 
dark grayish brown silt loam or very fine sandy loam. 
The underlying material is mottled, grayish brown or 
brown, stratified silt loam and very fine sandy loam. 

The Commerce soils are in intermediate positions on 
the natural levees. They have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam or silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
mottled, grayish brown or dark grayish brown silty clay 
loam and silt loam. The underlying material is grayish 
brown or dark gray silt loam and silty clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the poorly drained, 
clayey Sharkey soils. They are in low positions on the 
natural levees. 

The soils in this map unit are used about equally for 
cultivated crops and woodland. Areas of these soils that 
are rarely subject to flooding are mainly in crops. 
Soybeans is the main crop. Areas of these soils subject 
to occasional flooding are in crops and woodland. Areas 
subject to frequent flooding are mainly in woodland. A 
few large areas of these soils are protected from 
flooding and are used for urban structures. 

The soils in this map unit that are rarely subject to 
flooding are well suited to cultivated crops and pasture. 
The loamy surface layer, high fertility, and gentle slope 
favor these uses. Wetness caused by the seasonal high 
water table is the main limitation. The soils subject to 
occasional flooding are moderately well suited to 
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cultivated crops and pasture, and those subject to 
frequent flooding are poorly suited to these uses. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are well suited to the 
production of southern hardwoods. They have good 
potential for use as habitat for woodland and openland 
wildlife. 

Most of these soils are poorly suited to urban uses 
and moderately well suited to use as intensive recreation 
areas. Wetness, flooding, and moderate to moderately 
slow permeability are the main limitations; however, 
these limitations can be partly overcome by good design 
and careful installation. 

Areas of these soils subject to frequent flooding are 
not suited to urban uses or recreation areas. 


4. Falaya-Basile 


Level, somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils 
that are loamy throughout; formed in old alluvium 


This map unit consists of soils on the narrow flood 
plains of streams that drain the terrace uplands. The 
soils are frequently flooded. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the parish. 
It is about 60 percent Falaya soils, 15 percent Basile 
soils, and 25 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Falaya soils are on narrow flats and low natural 
levees. These soils are somewhat poorly drained. They 
have a surface layer of brown silt loam or silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is a mottled, brown silt loam. Below that is a 
buried, loamy surface layer and subsoil. 

The Basile soils are in low depressional areas on the 
flood plains. These soils are poorly drained. They have a 
surface layer of dark grayish brown silt loam. The 
subsurface layer is light brownish gray silt loam. The 
subsoil is mottled, gray and light brownish gray silty clay 
loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the poorly drained 
Wrightsville soils in high positions and the somewhat 
poorly drained Acadia soils on side slopes. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A few small areas of these soils are used as 
pasture. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture. The choice of 
pasture plants and period of grazing are limited because 
of wetness and the frequency and duration of flooding. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
the production of hardwood trees. Wetness and the 
hazard of flooding limit the use of equipment. The 
dominant trees are American elm, sugarberry, water oak, 
sycamore, sweetgum, and boxelder. The soils in this 
map unit have a medium to high potential for use as 
habitat for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are not suited to cultivated 
crops, urban uses, or to intensively used recreation 
areas. Flooding is too severe for these uses. 


Areas on Flood Plains; Dominated by Level, Clayey 
Soils 


This group of map units consists of poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils that are clayey throughout. 

The three map units in this group make up about 35 
percent of the parish. Most of the acreage is in 
woodland. Some of the woodland is in a privately owned 
wildlife management area. Wetness, flooding, very slow 
permeability, and very high shrink-swell potential are the 
main limitations for most uses. 


5. Lebeau 


Level, poorly drained soils that are clayey throughout; 
formed in Red River alluvium 

This map unit consists of soils in low positions on the 
natural levees of old, abandoned distributaries of the 
Red River. The landscape is mainly one of broad flats 
that have slopes of less than 1 percent. Most areas of 
these soils are subject to rare flooding, and some areas 
are subject to occasional flooding. 

This unit makes up about 11 percent of the parish. It is 
about 93 percent Lebeau soils and 7 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Lebeau soils have a surface layer of dark brown 
clay. The subsoil is mottled, grayish brown ciay in the 
upper part and dark reddish brown ciay in the lower part. 
The underlying material is mottled, reddish brown, dark 
reddish brown, and gray clay. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the well drained 
Gallion soils in high positions, the somewhat poorly 
drained Latanier soils in intermediate positions, and the 
poorly drained Perry soils in depressional areas. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are used as 
woodland. Areas of these soils that are rarely subject to 
flooding are mainly used for cultivated crops. Soybeans 
and rice are the main crops. A few large areas of these 
soils are used as pasture. 

Areas of these soils that are rarely subject to flooding 
are moderately well suited to cultivated crops and well 
suited to pasture. Wetness and poor tilth are the main 
limitations. A surface drainage system is needed. Areas 
of these soils subject to occasional flooding are 
moderately well suited to pasture and poorly suited to 
crops. The choice of crops and pasture plants is limited 
in areas of soils that are not protected from flooding. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodland. The dominant trees are Nuttall oak, 
sweetgum, green ash, sugarberry, water hickory, overcup 
oak, and American elm. Logging operations during the 
winter and spring are limited by wetness. The soils in this 
map unit have fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife and good potential as habitat for 
wetland and woodland wildlife. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban and 
recreation uses. The very high shrink-swell potential, 
very slow permeability, flooding, and wetness are the 
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main limitations. Surface drainage and flood control are 
needed for urban and recreation uses. 


6. Sharkey 


Level, poorly drained soils that are clayey throughout; 
formed in Mississippi River alluvium 

This map unit consists of clayey soils in low positions 
on natural levees on the alluvial plain of the Mississippi 
River. The landscape is mainly broad flats and concave 
swales that have slopes of less than 1 percent. In three 
areas in the northeastern part of the parish, it is low, 
parallel ridges and swales that have slopes of 0 to 3 
percent. A large part of this map unit is within the West 
Atchafalaya Basin Floodway, and the soils are subject to 
rare flooding under unusual conditions. Some of the 
lower lying areas of these soils flood more often during 
periods of prolonged and intense rainfall. 

This map unit makes up about 16 percent of the 
parish. It is about 87 percent Sharkey soils and 13 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Sharkey soils have a surface layer of very dark 
grayish brown or dark grayish brown clay and a subsoil 
of mottled, dark gray, olive gray, and gray clay. The 
underlying material is mottled, gray clay. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Tensas soils; the poorly drained Baldwin 
soils on low ridges and intermediate positions; the poorly 
drained Iberia soils in shallow, depressional areas; and 
the very poorly drained Fausse soils in deep, 
depressional areas. The Tensas soils are mainly in three 
large areas in the northeastern part of the parish and 
make up about 6 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are used as 
woodland. A few large areas of these soils are used for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans and rice are the main crops. 
Woodland areas are used for wildlife habitat and timber 
production. Several small areas of these soils are used 
as pasture. 

The soils in this map unit generally are moderately well 
suited to cultivated crops and well suited to pasture. The 
soils subject to occasional or frequent flooding are less 
well suited to use for cultivated crops and pasture. 
Wetness and poor tilth are the main limitations. A 
surface drainage system is needed. The choice of crops 
and pasture plants is limited in areas of soils that are not 
protected from flooding. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are well suited to 
woodland. The soils subject to frequent flooding are 
moderately well suited to poorly suited to this use. 
Logging operations during the winter and spring are 
limited by wetness. These soils have fair potential for 
use as habitat for openland wildlife and good potential 
as habitat for wetland and woodland wildlife. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban and 
recreation uses. The very high shrink-swell potential, 
very slow permeability, flooding, and wetness are the 
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main limitations. Drainage and flood control are needed 
where areas are developed for urban uses. 


7. Sharkey-Fausse 


Level, poorly drained and very poorly drained soils that 
are clayey throughout; formed in Mississippi River 
alluvium 


This map unit consists of soils in the lowest positions 
on natural levees and in back swamps on the Mississippi 
River alluvial plain. The landscape is broad flats that 
have many depressional areas. The soils in this map unit 
are subject to frequent flooding. Slopes are 0 to 1 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the parish. 
It is about 63 percent Sharkey soils, 34 percent Fausse 
soils, and 3 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Sharkey soils are on broad flats and are poorly 
drained. They have a surface layer of dark grayish brown 
clay and a subsoil of gray and dark gray, mottled clay. 
The underlying material is mottled, gray clay. 

The Fausse soils are in depressional areas and are 
very poorly drained. They have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, mottled clay. The subsoil and underlying 
material are dark gray and gray, mottled clay. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained, loamy Commerce and Convent soils in 
high positions. 

The soils in this map unit remain in use as woodland. 
They are used for timber production or wildlife habitat. 

The Sharkey soils in this map unit are moderately well 
suited to woodland, and the Fausse soils are poorly 
suited. The dominant trees in the map unit are 
baldcypress, water hickory, green ash, overcup oak, 
drummond maple, and black willow, The hazard of 
flooding and the high water table severely restrict the 
use of equipment during the harvesting of timber. The 
soils in this map unit have good potential for use as 
habitat for wetland wildlife, fair potential as habitat for 
woodland wildlife, and poor potential as habitat for 
openland wildlife. Fishing and hunting are popular 
activities in the area. 

The soils in this map unit are not suited to cultivated 
crops, to urban uses, or to use as intensive recreation 
areas. Flooding and wetness are too severe for these 
uses. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture. The choices 
of pasture plants and period of grazing are severely 
limited because of wetness and frequent flooding. 


Areas on Terrace Uplands: Dominated by Level to 
Moderately Steep, Loamy Soils 


This group of map units consists of wel! drained to 
poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout. 

The two map units in this group make up about 14 
percent of the parish. Most of the acreage is in 
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cultivated crops. Susceptibility to erosion and wetness 
are the main limitations for most uses of these soils. 


8. Memphis 


Level to moderately steep, well drained soils that are 
loamy throughout; formed in loess 

This map unit consists of soils on the highest 
elevations on the terrace uplands. The landscape in 
most areas is one of long, smooth slopes on interstream 
divides. In other areas, it is an escarpment that has 
complex short slopes and deeply incised drainageways. 
Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the parish. 
It is about 94 percent Memphis soils and 6 percent soils 
of minor extent. 

The Memphis soils have a surface layer of brown or 
dark grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil is dark brown 
silty clay loam and silt loam. The underlying material is 
dark yellowish brown or dark brown silt loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the moderately 
well drained Loring soils, the somewhat poorly drained 
Coteau soils on side slopes and nearly level ridgetops, 
and the poorly drained Frost soils along narrow 
drainageways. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans is the main crop. Many small 
to large areas of these soils are used as pasture and 
urban development. Many of the steeper areas of these 
soils are used as woodland. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. Slope and the hazard of erosion are 
limitations. Soil losses can be minimized by using 
minimum tillage, contour farming, and grassed 
waterways. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
The potential production of slash pine and loblolly pine is 
very high. These soils have good potential for use as 
habitat for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to urban and 
recreation uses. ee steep siopes in some areas 
are a limitation. 


9. Coteau-Frost-Loring 


Level to moderately sloping, somewhat poorly drained, 
poorly drained, and moderately well drained soils that 
are loamy throughout; formed in loess 

This map unit consists of soils on high elevations on 
the terrace uplands. The landscape in most areas is 
long, smooth slopes on broad ridgetops and flats. In 
other areas, it is a complex of narrow ridgetops and 
deeply incised drainageways. Slopes range from 0 to 8 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
parish. It is about 44 percent Coteau soils, 36 percent 
Frost soils, 9 percent Loring soils, and 11 percent soils 
of minor extent. 
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The Coteau soils are on broad ridgetops and narrow 
side slopes. These soils are somewhat poorly drained 
and are level to very gently sloping. They have a surface 
layer of brown silt loam. The subsoil is dark brown silty 
clay loam in the upper part and mottled dark brown, dark 
yellowish brown, and light brownish gray silty clay loam 
and silt loam in the lower part. 

The Frost soils are on flats and in swales and 
drainageways. These soils are poorly drained and are 
level. They have a surface layer of dark grayish brown 
silt loam. The subsurface layer is dark gray, gray, and 
grayish brown, mottled silt loam. The subsoil is dark gray 
and light brownish gray, mottled silty clay loam. 

The Loring soils are on ridgetops, side slopes, and 
narrow escarpmenis. These soils are moderately weil 
drained and are gently sloping or moderately sloping. 
They have a surface layer of brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is dark yellowish brown and dark brown silt loam 
and siity clay loam. The lower part of the subsoil is a 
fragipan. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the poorly drained 
Calhoun soils on broad flats; the somewhat poorly 
drained Patoutville soils on low, broad ridges; the 
moderately well drained Muskogee soils on narrow, 
eroded escarpments; and the well drained Memphis soils 
on narrow ridgetops. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are used for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans and sweet potatoes are the 
main crops. A small acreage is in pasture or in urban 
and built-up areas. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. Wetness in the level areas and 
erosion in sloping areas are the main concerns. A 
surface drainage system is needed for crops and 
pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
The potential production of loblolly pine and slash pine is 
high or very high. The soils have fair to good potential 
for use as habitat for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
recreational and urban uses. Wetness and moderately 
slow and slow permeability are the main limitations. 

Some areas of the Frost soils are occasionally flooded 
and are poorly suited to crops and to urban and 
recreational uses. These areas are moderately well 
suited to pasture and woodland. 


Areas on Terrace Uplands; Dominated by Level to 
Very Gently Sloping Soils 


This group of map units consists of somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained soils that are loamy 
throughout and soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
a clayey and loamy subsoil. 

The five map units in this group make up about 18 
percent of the parish. Most of the acreage is in 
cultivated crops. A small acreage is in woodland, 
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pasture, or urban and built-up areas. Woodland areas 
are commonly small and scattered. Wetness is the main 
limitation for most uses. 


10. Patoutville-Frost 


Level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
and poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in loess 

This map unit consists of soils on low ridges and 
broad flats on the terrace uplands. The map unit is 
dissected by numerous swales and drainages. Slopes 
are long and smooth and range from 0 to 3 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 5 percent of the parish. 
It is about 55 percent Patoutville soils, 43 percent Frost 
soils, and 2 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Patoutville soiis are on low, slightly convex ridges. 
‘These soils are level to very gently sloping and are 
somewhat poorly drained. They have a surface layer of 
dark grayish brown or brown silt loam. The subsoil is 
dark grayish brown and grayish brown, mottled silty clay 
loam in the upper part and fight brownish gray, mottied 
silt loam in the lower part. 

The Frost soils are on broad flats, in swales, and 
along drainageways. These soils are level and are poorly 
drained. They have a surface layer of dark grayish brown 
silt loam. The subsurface layer is dark gray, grayish 
brown, and gray, mottled silt loam. The subsoil is dark 
gray and light brownish gray, mottled silty clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the poorly drained 
Calhoun soils on broad flats, the somewhat poorly 
drained Coteau soils on convex ridges, and the 
somewhat poorly drained Jeanerette soils in 
depressional areas. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans is the main crop. A few small 
areas of these soils are used as pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. Wetness is the main limitation. A 
surface drainage system is needed for crops and 
pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
The potential production of loblolly pine and slash pine is 
high. These soils have good potential for use as habitat 
for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to 
recreation and urban uses. Wetness and slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Flooding is a 
limitation in some areas of the Frost soils. 


11. Jeanerette-Patoutville 


Level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
Soils that are loamy throughout; formed in loess 

This map unit consists of soils on broad flats, in 
depressional areas, and on smooth, low ridges on the 
terrace uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 
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This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the parish. 
It is about 40 percent Jeanerette soils, 38 percent 
Patoutville soils, and 22 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Jeanerette soils are on broad flats and in 
depressional areas. These soils are level and are 
somewhat poorly drained. They have a surface layer of 
very dark grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil is black 
and very dark gray silty clay loam in the upper and 
middle parts and grayish brown, mottled silty clay loam 
in the lower part. The underlying material is light olive 
gray, mottled silt loam. 

The Patoutville soils are on smooth, low, slightly 
convex ridges. These soils are level to very gently 
sloping and are somewhat poorly drained. They have a 
surface layer of dark grayish brown or brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is dark grayish brown and grayish brown, 
mottled silty clay loam in the upper part and light 
brownish gray, mottled silt loam in the lower part. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Crowley soils in slight depressional areas 
on some of the low ridges, the poorly drained Judice 
soils in some of the depressional areas, and the poorly 
drained Calhoun and Frost soils on some of the broad 
flats, in swales, and along drainageways. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans is the main crop. A few small 
areas of these soils are used for pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. Wetness is the main limitation. A 
surface drainage system is needed for crops and 
pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
The potential production of loblolly pine and slash pine is 
high. These soils have good potential for use as habitat 
for woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to 
recreation and urban uses. Wetness and slow and 
moderately slow permeability are the main limitations. 


12. Frozard-Coteau 


Level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
soils that are loamy throughout; formed in loess at low 
elevations 

This map unit consists of soils in low positions on the 
terrace uplands. The surface elevations are at or near 
the levels of the natural levees in the Mississippi River 
alluvial plain. The landscape in most areas is smooth, 
low ridges and narrow, shallow drainageways. Slopes 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the parish. 
It is about 33 percent Frozard soils, 31 percent Coteau 
soils, and 36 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Frozard soils are on smooth, low ridges. These 
soils are level. They have a dark brown silt loam surface 
layer. The subsoil is dark grayish brown and grayish 
brown, mottled silty clay loam in the upper and middle 
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parts and light brownish gray, mottled silt loam in the 
lower part. The upper part of the subsoil contains 
moderately high concentrations of sodium salts. 

The Coteau soils are on knolls and higher lying ridges. 
These soils are ievel to very gently sloping. They have a 
surface layer of brown silt loam. The subsoil is dark 
brown silty clay loam in the upper part and mottled dark 
brown, dark yellowish brown, and light brownish gray 
silty clay loam and silt loam in the lower part. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the poorly drained 
Frost soils atong drainageways, the poorly drained 
Baldwin soils along some of the drainageways at lower 
elevations, and the Patoutville soils on some of the 
knolls. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Soybeans is the main crop. A few small 
areas of these soils are used as pasture or for urban 
structures. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
cultivated crops and well suited to pasture. Wetness in 
both the Frozard and Coteau soils and the moderately 
high concentrations of sodium in the upper part of the 
subsoil of the Frozard soils are the main limitations. A 
surface drainage system is needed for cultivated crops. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
They have good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
intensive recreation uses and poorly suited to urban 
uses. Wetness and slow and moderately slow 
permeability are the main limitations; however, these 
limitations can be overcome by good design and careful 
installation. 


13. Crowley-Mowata 


Level, somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy 
subsoil; formed in old alluvium 

This map unit consists of soils on smooth, low ridges 
and broad flats on the terrace uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the parish. 
It is about 67 percent Crowley soils, 31 percent Mowata 
soils, and 2 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Crowley soils are on smooth, low ridges. These 
soils are somewhat poorly drained. They have a surface 
layer of dark grayish brown, mottled silt loam. The 
subsurface layer is grayish brown or gray, mottled silt 
loam. The subsoil is mottled, grayish brown or dark gray 
silty clay and silty clay loam in the upper and middle 
parts and mottled, light brownish gray or gray silty clay 
loam in the lower part. 

The Mowata soils are on broad flats and along narrow 
drainageways. These soils are poorly drained. They have 
a surface layer of dark grayish brown, mottled silt loam. 
The subsurface layer is gray and grayish brown, mottled 
silt loam. The subsoil is mottled, dark gray and light 
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brownish gray silty clay and silty clay loam. The 
underlying material is light olive gray, mottled silty clay 
loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Mamou soils on side slopes and the 
poorly drained Calhoun and Frost soils on broad flats. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Rice and soybeans are the main crops. 
A small acreage is in pasture or in urban and built-up 
areas. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. Wetness is the main limitation. A 
surface drainage system is needed for crops and pasture 
plants. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
The potential production of loblolly pine and slash pine is 
high. These soils have fair potential for use as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife and good potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to intensive 
recreation and urban uses. Wetness and very slow 
permeability are the main limitations; however, these 
limitations can be overcome by good design and careful 
installation. 


14. Wrightsville-Vidrine 


Level and very gently sloping, poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface 
layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil: formed in old 
alluvium 

This map unit consists of soils on broad flats and low, 
circular mounds on the terrace uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the parish. 
It is about 70 percent Wrightsville soils, 20 percent 
Vidrine soils, and 10 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Wrightsville soils are on broad flats. These soils 
are level and are poorly drained. They have a surface 
layer of dark grayish brown, mottled silt loam and a 
subsurface layer of gray, mottled silt loam. The subsoil is 
gray, mottled silty clay, silty clay loam, and silt loam. The 
underlying material is light gray, mottled silty clay loam. 

The Vidrine soils are very gently sloping and are 
somewhat poorly drained. They have a surface layer of 
dark grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown, mottled silt loam in the upper part and grayish 
brown and light brownish gray, mottled silty clay and silty 
clay loam in the middle and lower parts. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Acadia soils on side slopes along 
drainageways, the poorly drained Calhoun soils in 
swales, and the somewhat poorly drained Crowley and 
Patoutville soils on broad, low ridges. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A small acreage is used for crops or for urban 
and built-up areas. 
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The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
cultivated crops and pasture. Wetness is the main 
limitation. A surface drainage system is needed for crops 
and pasture plants. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
woodland. Wetness severely limits the use of equipment. 
These soils have fair potential for use as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to intensive 
recreation and urban uses. Wetness and very slow 
permeability are the main limitations. 


Broad Land Use Considerations 


The soils in St. Landry Parish vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. Approximately 53 percent 
of the land is used for cultivated crops, mainly soybeans. 
The cropland is scattered throughout the parish. It is a 
major land use in all general soil map units, except map 
units 4 and 7. The soils in these map units are mainly 
used as woodland. 

The most productive soils are in general soil map units 
1, 2, and 3. The main soils in these map units are the 
Baldwin, Commerce, Convent, Dundee, and Gallion soils. 
Most of the soils in these map units are loamy, have 
high or medium fertility, and are well suited to most 
crops. Wetness is the major limitation to growing crops. 

The soils in map units 8, 9, 10, 11, and 13 are also 
well suited to crops. The main soils in these map units 
are the Crowley, Coteau, Frost, Loring, Jeanerette, 
Memphis, Mowata, and Patoutville soils. Wetness is the 
major limitation to growing crops. The hazard of erosion 
and moderately steep slopes are additional limitations in 
the Memphis and Loring soils in map units 8 and 9. 

The soils in map units 5, 6, 12, and 14 are moderately 
well suited to crops. The main soils in map units 5 and 6 
are the Lebeau and Sharkey soils. Wetness and poor 
tilth are the major limitations to growing crops. The soils 


in map units 12 and 14 are on terrace uplands. These 
soils have medium or low fertility. Wetness is the major 
limitation to growing crops. Excess sodium salts in the 
subsoil is an additional limitation in the Frozard soils. The 
potential aluminum toxicity in the root zone is a limitation 
in the Wrightsville soils. 

About 8 percent of the total land area in the parish is 
in pasture. All of the soils in the parish, except those in 
map units 4, 7, 12, and 14, are well suited to pasture. 
Soils in map units 12 and 14 are moderately well suited 
and soils in map units 4 and 7 are poorly suited to 
pasture. The main limitations for use as pasture are 
flooding and wetness. 

Approximately 33 percent of the total land area in the 
parish is in woodland. All of the soils in the parish, 
except those in map units 4, 7, 12, and 14, are well 
suited to this use. The soils in map unit 7 are poorly 
suited, and those in map units 4, 12, and 14 are 
moderately well suited. Flooding and wetness are 
moderate or severe limitations to the use of equipment 
on these soils. These limitations can be overcome by 
using special equipment or by logging during dry periods. 

About 6 percent of the total land area in the parish is 
in urban or built-up areas. The soils in map units 1, 8, 
and 9 are well suited or moderately well suited to urban 
uses. The main soils in these map units are the Gallion, 
Memphis, Loring, Patoutville, Frost, and Coteau soils. 
The main limitations for most urban uses are wetness 
and shrinking and swelling. Low strength is a limitation 
for local streets and roads. The clayey soils in map units 
5 and 6 are poorly suited to urban uses because of 
wetness, flooding, very high shrink-swell potential, and 
very slow permeability. The soils in map units 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, and 14 are poorly suited because of wetness 
and moderately slow to very slow permeability. Rare 
flooding is also a hazard in map units 2 and 3. The soils 
in map units 4 and 7 are not suited because the hazard 
of flooding is too severe. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘‘Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning tor 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so// 
Phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, is one of several phases in the Memphis 
series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes, soil 
associations, or undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Baldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulating, 
is an example. 

A soil association is made up of two or more 
geographically associated soils that are shown as one 
unit on the maps. Because of present or anticipated soil 
uses in the survey area, it was not considered practical 
or necessary to map the soils separately. The pattern 
and relative proportion of the soils are somewhat similar. 


Muskogee-Loring association, 8 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because similar interpretations can be made 
for use and management. The pattern and proportion of 
the soils in a mapped area are not uniform. An area can 
be made up of only one of the major soils, or it can be 
made up of all of them. Basile and Wrightsville soils, 
frequently flooded, is an undifferentiated group in this 
survey area. 

Most map units include smail scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. 

All of the soils in St. Landry Parish were mapped at 
the same level of detail, except for the ponded or 
frequently flooded areas on bottom lands and within 
swamps and some of the areas on uplands that are 
moderately sloping to moderately steep. Wetness from 
flooding or ponding limits the use and management of 
those soils on bottom lands and within swamps, and 
separating all of the soils in these areas would be of little 
importance to the land user. The steepness of slopes 
and poor accessibility also limit the use and 
management of some of the areas on uplands. Where 
flooding, ponding, or steep slopes are the overriding 
limitations for expected land use, fewer onsite 
observations were made, and the soils were not mapped 
separately. 

The boundaries of map units in St. Landry Parish were 
matched, where possible, with those of the published 
surveys of Acadia, Evangeline, Lafayette, and St. Martin 
Parishes. in a few places, the lines do not join and there 
are some differences in the names of the map units. 
These differences result mainly from changes in soil 
series concepts, differences in map unit design, and 


changes in soil patterns near survey area boundaries. 

[rable Sloives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see["Summary of Tables”) | 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 


capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 
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Ac—Acadia silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. This 
very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
side slopes along drainageways on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, medium acid silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid 
silt loam to a depth of 9 inches. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown, mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper 
part and gray, mottled, strongly acid and medium acid 
silty clay in the middle and lower parts. The underlying 
material to a depth of about 60 inches is light brownish 
gray, mottled, strongly acid silty clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Basile, Crowley, and Wrightsville soils. The 
poorly drained Basile soils are in narrow drainageways 
and contain less clay in the subsoil than the Acadia soil. 
The Crowley soils are on convex ridges and have a more 
abrupt change in texture between the subsurface layer 
and the subsoil than the Acadia soil. The poorly drained 
Wrightsville soils are on broad flats and have a 
subsurface layer that tongues into the subsoil. Also 
included are a few small areas of Acadia soils that have 
slopes of 3 to 5 percent. The included soils make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Acadia soil has low fertility. Moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root zone are 
potentially toxic to most crops. Water runs off the 
surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil at a 
very slow rate. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1/2 foot and 1 1/2 feet below 
the surface during December through April. It is perched 
above the clayey subsoil. The surface layer remains wet 
for long periods in the winter and spring. This soil has 
high shrink-swell potential. Plants are damaged by the 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in woodland. A small 
acreage is used as pasture or for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and siash pine. Wetness limits the use of equipment. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December to April. Reforestation 
after harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is well suited to pasture. The main suitable 
pasture plants are bahiagrass, common bermudagrass, 
ryegrass, wild winter peas, and wheat. Use of proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods helps to keep the pasture and the soil 
in good condition. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Fertilizer 
and lime are needed for optimum growth of grasses and 
legumes. 

This Acadia soil is poorly suited to urban uses. 
Wetness and high shrink-swell potential are the main 
limitations. This soil has severe limitations for building 
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sites, local roads and streets, and most sanitary facilities. 
Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
very slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal units are suitable systems of sewage 
disposal. Preserving the existing plant cover during 
construction helps to control erosion. Mulching, 
fertilizing, and irrigation are needed to establish lawn 
grasses and other small-seeded plants. Roads and 
streets should be designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
Wetness and very slow permeability are the main 
limitations. Good drainage should be provided for most 
recreational uses. Plant cover can be maintained by 
controlling traffic. 

This unit is moderately wel! suited to cultivated crops. 
Wetness, potentially toxic levels of exchangeable 
aluminum, and the moderate hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. Soybeans and rice are the main crops. 
Erosion can be reduced if fail grain is seeded early, 
stubble-mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are 
on the contour or across the slope. This soil is friable 
and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked over a 
wide range of moisture content. Proper irrigation systems 
should be used for the production of rice. Returning all 
crop residue to the soil and using a cropping system that 
includes grasses, legumes, or grass-legume mixtures 
help to maintain tilth. Most crops respond to fertilizer and 
liming programs designed to overcome the low fertility 
and the moderately high levels of aluminum in the root 
zone. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, doves, quail, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by the selective harvest of timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This Acadia soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Bd—Baldwin silty clay loam. This level, poorly 
drained soil is in intermediate and low positions on 
natural levees of old distributary channels of the 
Mississippi River. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid silty clay loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark gray, mottled, medium acid silty clay in 
the upper part and gray, mottled, mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline clay in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of about 60 inches is gray, mottled, 
moderately alkaline silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Dundee, Loreauville, Iberia, and Sharkey soils. 
The Dundee and Loreauville soils are on ridges and 
contain less clay in the subsoil than the Baldwin soil. 
The !beria and Sharkey soils are in depressional areas 
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and are clayey throughout. The included soils make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Baldwin soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly. The surface layer of this soil remains wet 
for long periods after heavy rains. Water and air move 
through this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. This soil has 
very high shrink-swell potential. An adequate supply of 
water is available to plants in most years. Flooding is 
rare on an annual basis and rare during the cropping 
season. Flooding can occur, however, during periods of 
unusually prolonged and intense rainfall. 

This soil is used mainly for cropland. It is also used as 
pasture or woodland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
Wetness, very slow permeability, and poor tilth are the 
main limitations. The main crop is soybeans; but grain 
sorghum, rice, sweet potatoes, and corn are also 
suitable crops. This soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. It 
can be worked only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and 
suitable outlets are needed to remove excess surface 
water. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
drainage, allow more uniform application of irrigation 
water, and permit more efficient use of farm equipment. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves tilth and 
helps to maintain fertility. The organic matter content can 
be maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. Most 
crops respond well to fertilizer. 

This soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness and very 
slow permeability are the main limitations. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, 
ryegrass, smail grains, tall fescue, and white clover. 
Excess surface water can be removed by shallow 
ditches. Grazing when the soil is wet results in 
compaction of the surface layer and damage to the 
plants. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer is 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland; however, only a 
few areas remain in native hardwoods. The potential 
production of hardwood trees is high. Wetness limits the 
use of equipment. Conventional methods of harvesting 
timber generally can be used, but their use may be 
limited during rainy periods, generally from December to 
June. Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. Competing vegetation can be 
controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. Its main 
limitations are wetness, flooding, and very high shrink- 
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swell potential. Drainage is needed if roads and building 
foundations are constructed. Excess water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. Septic 
tank absorption fields do not function properly during 
rainy periods because of wetness and very slow 
permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. The 
effects of shrinking and swelling can be minimized by 
using proper engineering designs and by backfilling with 
material that has low shrink-swell potential. Drainage is 
needed for best results with most lawn grasses, shade 
trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable 
gardens. Roads and streets should be designed to offset 
the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, flooding, and very slow 
permeability. Good drainage should be provided for most 
recreational uses. Plant cover can be maintained by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for rabbits, 
squirrels, and numerous other small furbearing animals, 
and for deer, doves, quail, crawfish, and wetland wildlife. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by propagating the natural 
growth of desirable plants, and by selectively harvesting 
timber to leave large den and mast-producing trees. 

This Baldwin soil is in capability subclass Illw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Bh—Baldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulating. 
These gently undulating, poorly drained soils are on the 
natural levees of old distributary channels of the 
Mississippi River. The Baldwin soil makes up about 50 
percent of the complex and the Sharkey soil about 40 
percent. The landscape consists of low parallel ridges 
and swales. The ridges are about 2 to 4 feet high and 
100 to 300 feet wide. The swales are about 75 to 225 
feet wide. The Baldwin soil is on the ridges, and the 
Sharkey soil is in the swales between the ridges. The 
soils of this complex are so intricately intermingled that it 
was not practical to map them separately at the scale 
selected for mapping. Slopes range from less than 1 
percent in the swales to about 3 percent on the ridges. 

Typically, the Baldwin soil has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown, slightly acid silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark gray, mottled, slightly 
acid clay in the upper part; dark gray, mottled, mildly 
alkaline clay in the middle part; and light brownish gray, 
mottled, mildly alkaline silty clay and silty clay loam in 
the lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 
about 74 inches is gray, mottled, neutral silty clay. 

This Baldwin soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly. The surface layer of this soil remains wet 
for long periods after heavy rains. Water and air move 
through this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. Flooding is rare 
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on an annual basis and rare during the cropping season. 
Flooding can occur, however, during periods of unusually 
prolonged and intense rainfall. This soil has very high 
shrink-swell potential. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Typically, the Sharkey soil has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown clay about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark gray, mottled, medium acid clay in the 
upper part; gray, mottled, slightly acid clay in the middle 
part; and gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of about 
60 inches is gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. In 
places, the surface layer is silty clay or silty clay loam. 

The Sharkey soil has high fertility. It dries slowly. 
Water runs off the surface very slowly and ponds in low 
places for long periods after heavy rains. Water and air 
move through this soil very slowly. A seasonal high 
water table fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet 
and the soil surface during December through April. 
Flooding is rare on an annual basis and rare during the 
cropping season. Flooding can occur, however, during 
periods of unusually prolonged and intense rainfall. This 
soil has very high shrink-swell potential. An adequate 
supply of water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Dundee, Iberia, and Tensas soils. The 
somewhat poorly drained Dundee soils are on the 
highest parts of the ridges and are loamy throughout. 
The Iberia soils are in swales and have a thick, dark 
surface layer. The Tensas soils are on ridges and are 
more acid than Baldwin and Sharkey soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this complex is used as 
cropland. A small acreage is used as pasture or 
woodland. 

The Baldwin and Sharkey soils are moderately well 
suited to cultivated crops. Wetness, very slow 
permeability, and short, uneven slopes are the main 
limitations. The main crop is soybeans, but grain 
sorghum, rice, and corn are also suitable. These soils 
are difficult to keep in good tilth. They can be worked 
only within a narrow range of moisture content. Proper 
row arrangement, field ditches, and outlets are needed 
to remove excess surface water|(fig. 2).|Land grading 
and smoothing improve surface drainage and permit 
more efficient use of farm equipment, but in places large 
volumes of soil need to be moved. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps 
to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Most 
crops respond well to fertilizer. 

These soils are moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness and very slow permeability are the main 
limitations. The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, white clover, ryegrass, small grain, 
dallisgrass, and tall fescue. Grazing when the soil is wet 
results in compaction of the surface layer and damage to 
the plant community. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
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rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 
Excessive water in the swales can be removed by field 
ditches. Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. 

These soils are well suited to woodland; however, only 
a few areas remain in native hardwoods. The potential 
production of eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, and 
American sycamore is high. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are limited equipment 
use and seedling mortality because of wetness. Only 
trees that can tolerate wetness should be planted in the 
swales. Conventional methods of harvesting timber 
generally can be used, but their use may be limited 
during rainy periods, generally from December to June. 
Reforestation, after harvesting, must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban uses. The main 
limitations are wetness, flooding, and very high shrink- 
swell potential. If areas of the soils in this complex are 
used for building construction, the Baldwin soil is better 
suited than the Sharkey soil. Drainage, dikes and levees, 
or other water control systems are needed to control 
flooding and remove excess water. Buildings and roads 
can be designed to offset the effects of shrinking and 
swelling. Roads should also be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soils to support a load. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and very siow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. Selection of 
adapted plants is important for the establishment of 
lawns, shrubs, trees, and vegetable gardens. 

These soils are poorly suited to recreational uses. The 
main limitations are wetness, flooding, and very slow 
permeability. Good drainage should be provided. Plant 
cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Baldwin and Sharkey complex is in capability 
subclass Illw and in woodland group 2w. 


BL—Basile and Wrightsville soils, frequently 
flooded. These level, poorly drained soils are on the 
narrow flood plains of streams that drain the terrace 
uplands. The Basile soil is in low positions, such as 
abandoned stream channels, and the Wrightsville soil is 
in slightly higher positions. The Basile soil makes up 
about 65 percent of the map unit, and the Wrightsville 
soil makes up about 30 percent. Each of these soils can 
be mapped separately, but because frequent flooding so 
limits the use and management of these soils, they were 
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Figure 2.—Unless adequate drainage is provided, water ponds for long periods after rainstorms on the Sharkey soil in areas of the 
Baldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulating. 


not separated in mapping. Most mapped areas are made 
up of both soils, but the proportion of each soil varies 
from place to place. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

These soils are subject to frequent flooding for brief to 
long periods during any season of the year, but more 
commonly in winter and spring. Flood water is 3 to 6 feet 
deep. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Basile soil is dark 
grayish brown, medium acid silt loam about 3 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is light brownish gray, 
mottled, medium acid or strongly acid silt loam to a 
depth of 20 inches. The subsoil, to a depth of 60 inches, 
is gray, mottled, neutral silty clay loam in the upper part; 
light brownish gray, mottled, neutral or mildly alkaline 
silty clay loam in the middle part; and gray, mottled, 
mildly alkaline silty clay loam in the lower part. 


This Basile soil has low fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates between a 
depth of about 1-1/2 feet and the soil surface during 
December through May. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell potential. An adequate supply of water is available 
to plants in most years. 

Typically, the surface layer of Wrightsville soil is dark 
grayish brown, strongly acid silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is light brownish gray, 
mottled, very strongly acid silt loam to a depth of 14 
inches. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is light 
brownish gray, mottled, very strongly acid and strongly 
acid silty clay loam in the upper part and light gray, 
mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam in the lower part. 
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This Wrightsville soil has low fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
very slowly. A perched seasonal high water table is 
between a depth of about 1/2 foot and 1 1/2 feet during 
December through April. This soil has high shrink-swell 
potential. An adequate supply of water is available to 
plants in most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Acadia soils. The somewhat poorly drained 
Acadia soils are on side slopes along drainageways. The 
included soils make up about 5 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of the Basile and Wrightsville 
soils is in woodland. A small acreage is in pasture. 

These soils are moderately well suited to woodland. 
The potential production of sweetgum is moderate. The 
main concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality because 
of wetness and the hazard of flooding. Only trees that 
can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December through May. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plant is common bermudagrass. The 
main limitations are wetness and the hazard of flooding. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants, the period of 
grazing, and the use of equipment. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Fertilizer is needed for optimum growth of 
grasses. 

These soils are not suited to cropland, urban uses, or 
intensively used recreational areas. The hazard of 
flooding is generally too severe for these uses. Roads 
should be located above the expected flood level. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks, and numerous smail furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

The Basile and Wrightsville soils are in capability 
subclass Vw. The Basile soil is in woodland group 5w, 
and the Wrightsville soil is in 3w. 


Cc—Calhoun silt loam. This level, poorly drained soil 
is on broad flats or in depressional areas on the terrace 
uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown, mottled, 
medium acid silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of 18 inches, is grayish 
brown, mottled, medium acid silt loam in the upper part 
and light brownish gray, mottled, medium acid silt loam - 
in the lower part. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 
inches is grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silty clay 
loam in the upper and middle parts; and is light brownish 
gray, mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the lower part. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Coteau and Patoutville soils. The somewhat 
poorly drained Coteau and Patoutville soils are on low 
ridges and do not have tongues of the subsurface layer 
extending into the subsoil. Also included are a few small 
areas of Calhoun soils that are subject to rare flooding. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Calhoun soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil surface 
during December through April. Plants are damaged by 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. The surface layer remains wet for long 
periods after heavy rains. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as woodland, pasture, or 
for homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness in the spring and 
droughtiness in the summer and fall. Rice and soybeans 
are the main crops; but cotton, sweet potatoes, and 
vegetables are also suitable crops. This soil is friable 
and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked over a 
wide range of moisture content. A plowpan forms easily 
if this soil is tilled when wet, but it can be broken up by 
chiseling or subsoiling. Proper row arrangement, field 
ditches, and suitable outlets are needed to remove 
excess water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Proper irrigation systems should be used for 
the production of rice. Pipe or other drop structures 
should be installed in drainage ditches to contro! the 
water level in rice fields and to prevent excessive 
erosion of ditches. The organic matter content can be 
maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. 
Crops respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

This soil is well suited to woodland; however only a 
few areas remain in native hardwoods. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality because 
of wetness. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to April. 

This Calhoun soil is moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness in spring and droughtiness in summer and fall 
are the main limitations. The main suitable pasture plants 
are common bermudagrass, wild winter peas, white 
clover, bahiagrass, tall fescue, and ryegrass. Excessive 
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water on the surface can be removed by field ditches 
and suitable outlets. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer 
and lime are needed for optimum growth of grasses and 
legumes. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. 
Wetness and slow permeability are the main limitations. 
Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Drainage is needed for best results with 
most lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. Excess water can 
be removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and slow 
permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. 
Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigating help to establish lawn 
grasses and other small-seeded plants. Roads and 
streets should be designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational uses. It is 
limited mainly by wetness. Good drainage should be 
provided for most recreational uses. Plant cover can be 
maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is weil suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
doves, squirrels, quail, rabbits, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by propagating the natura! growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Calhoun soil is in capability subclass |Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Cd—Commerce silt loam. This level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is in intermediate positions on the 
natural levees of the Atchafalaya River. Large earthen 
levees protect this soil from flooding by overflow from 
the Atchafalaya River. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
‘mildly alkaline silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil 
is grayish brown, mottled, mildly alkaline silty clay loan. 
The underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
stratified grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silty 
clay loam and silt loam. In places, the surface layer is 
silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Convent and Sharkey soils. The Convent soils 
are in slightly higher positions than the Commerce soil 
and contain less clay in the underlying material. The 
poorly drained Sharkey soils are in depressional areas 
and are clayey throughout. Also included are a few small 
areas of Commerce soils that are subject to occasionally 
flooding and a few large areas of soils that are similar to 
the Commerce soil except that they are reddish in the 
lower part of the profile. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 
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This Commerce soil has high fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 to 4 feet 
below the surface during December through April. 
Although large earthen levees protect this soil from 
flooding by overflow from the Atchafalaya River, most 
areas of the soil remain subject to rare flooding from 
other sources on an annual basis and during the 
cropping season. A few urban areas are adequately 
protected from all flooding by major flood control 
structures. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 
An adequate supply of water is available to plants in 
most years. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. A small acreage is used for 
homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
grain sorghum, cotton, and vegetables are also suitable 
crops. The Commerce soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Plowpans develop easily but can be broken 
up by deep plowing or chiseling. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps 
to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Most 
crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizers. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

This Commerce soil is well suited to pasture|(fig. 3). 
The main suitable pasture piants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
ryegrass, white clover, and tall fescue. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Nitrogen fertilizer is needed where grasses are 
grown alone. Lime is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to the production of eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. Potential timber 
production is very high in areas managed for woodland. 
This soil has few limitations for woodland use and 
management. Conventional methods of harvesting timber 
generally are suitable, but the soil may be compacted if it 
is wet and heavy equipment is used. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. The main 
limitations are wetness and flooding. Drainage is needed 
if roads and building foundations are constructed and for 
best results with most lawn grasses, shade trees, 
ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. 
Excess water can be removed by shallow ditches and 
proper grading. Flooding can be controlled by 
constructing levees. Moderately slow permeability and 
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Figure 3.—Commerce silt loam is well suited to improved pasture. 


the high water table increase the possibility of failure of 
septic tank absorption fields. Self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Roads and streets should be designed to offset 
the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness, flooding, 
and moderately slow permeability. Good drainage should 
be provided for most intensively used areas. Plant cover 
can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, and small furbearing animals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by selectively 
harvesting timber to leave large den and mast-producing 
trees. 

This Commerce soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 1w. 


CE—Commerce and Convent soils, gently 
undulating, frequently flooded. These gently 
undulating, somewhat poorly drained soils are on the 
natural levees of the Atchafalaya River in the southern 
part of the parish. The Commerce soil is in swales that 
are about 75 to 200 feet wide. The Convent soil is on 
ridges that are about 1 foot to 3 feet high and 50 to 150 
feet wide. The Commerce soil makes up about 45 
percent of the map unit, and the Convent soil makes up 
about 30 percent. Each of these soils can be mapped 
separately, but because frequent flooding so limits the 
use and management of these soils, they were not 
separated in mapping. Most mapped areas are made up 
of both soils, but the proportion of each soil varies from 
Place to place. Slopes range from less than 1 percent in 
the swales to about 3 percent on the ridges. 

These soils are subject to frequent flooding for brief to 
long periods between June 1 and November 30. They 
flood almost every year during the winter months. Flood 
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water typically is 2 to 6 feet deep, but the depth exceeds 
10 feet in places. Some areas of these soils are also 
subject to extensive scouring and deposition. 

Typically, the surface of the Commerce soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, twigs, and partially decomposed 
organic materials about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is 
dark grayish brown, neutral silty clay loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown, mottled, 
mildly alkaline silty clay loam in the upper part and 
grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silt loam in 
the lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 
about 60 inches is dark gray, mottled, moderately 
alkaline silt loam. 

This Commerce soil has high fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil at a moderately slow rate. During nonflood 
periods, a seasonal high water table fluctuates between 
a depth of about 1 1/2 feet and 4 feet below the 
surface. An adequate supply of water is available to 
plants in most years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Typically, the surface of the Convent soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, twigs, and partially decomposed 
organic materials about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is 
dark grayish brown, mildly alkaline silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of about 
60 inches is grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline 
silt loam in the upper part; grayish brown, mottled, 
moderately alkaline very fine sandy loam in the middle 
part; and stratified grayish brown, mottled, moderately 
alkaline silt loam and very fine sandy foam in the lower 
part. 

This Convent soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for short periods 
after heavy rains. Water and air move through this soil at 
a moderate rate. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1 1/2 and 4 feet during 
December through April. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. This soil has low 
shrink-swell potential. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few large 
areas of Fausse and Sharkey soils. The very poorly 
drained Fausse soils are in depressional areas and are 
clayey throughout. The poorly drained Sharkey soils are 
in depressional areas and on broad flats, and they are 
clayey throughout. Also included are a few large areas of 
soils that are similar to Convent soil except that they are 
more sandy throughout. Included in places are a few 
large areas of soils similar to the Commerce soil except 
that they are reddish in the lower part of the profile. A 
few small areas of both Commerce and Convent soils 
that flood only occasionally are included. About 25 
percent of the map unit is made up of the included soils. 

Most of the acreage of the Commerce and Convent 
soils is in woodland. A small acreage is encircled by 
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temporary levees and used as cropland or for industrial 
development. 

These soils are moderately well suited to the 
production of southern hardwoods. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness 
and the hazard of flooding. Only trees that can tolerate 
seasonal wetness should be planted. Trees, such as 
eastern cottonwood, grow quickly on these soils. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture. Flooding 
limits the choice of plants and the period of grazing. The 
main suitable pasture plant is common bermudagrass. 
During flood periods, cattle should be moved to adjacent 
protected areas or to pastures at higher elevations. 
Fertility generally is sufficient for sustained production of 
high quality pasture. Lime is not needed. 

The Commerce and Convent soils are not suited to 
cultivated crops. If good water control is maintained 
through a system of dikes, ditches, and pumps, however, 
these soils are suited to soybeans, corn, and grain 
sorghum. 

These soils are not suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. The limitations of frequent flooding, 
scouring, and deposition are generally too severe for 
these uses. Roads should be located above the 
expected flood level. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

The Commerce and Convent soils are in capability 
subclass Vw and in woodland group 2w. 


Cf—Convent very fine sandy loam. This level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil is in high positions on the 
natural levees of the Atchafalaya River. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
mildly alkaline very fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 
The underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silt loam in 
the upper part; grayish brown, mottled, moderately 
alkaline very fine sandy loam in the middle part; and 
stratified grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silt 
loam and very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Commerce soils. The Commerce soils are in swales and 
are more clayey than the Convent soil. Also included are 
some areas of soils that are similar to Convent soil 
except that they are reddish in the lower part of the 
profile. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Convent soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil at a 
moderate rate. A seasonai high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1 1/2 and 4 feet during 
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December through April. Large earthen levees protect 
this soil from flooding by overflow from the Atchafalaya 
River. However, most areas of this soil remain subject to 
rare flooding from other sources on an annual basis and 
during the cropping season. A few urban areas are 
adequately protected from all flooding by major flood 
control structures. This soil has low shrink-swell 
potential. An adequate supply of water is available to 
plants in most years. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops. A 
few areas are used as pasture or for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
cotton, grain sorghum, and vegetables are also suitable 
crops. The Convent soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Plowpans develop easily but can be broken 
up by deep plowing or chiseling. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps 
to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Most 
crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. Lime is generally 
not needed. 

This Convent soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white clover, 
ryegrass, and tall fescue. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is needed where grasses are grown alone. Lime 
is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to the production of eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. Potential timber 
production is very high in areas managed for woodland. 
This soil has few limitations for woodland use and 
management. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
moderate limitations for local roads and streets and 
severe limitations for buildings and most sanitary 
facilities. The main limitations are wetness and flooding. 
Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Excess water can be removed by shallow 
ditches and proper grading. Major flood control 
structures are needed to prevent flooding. Moderate 
permeability and the high water table increase the 
possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. Self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational uses. 
It is limited mainly by wetness and flooding. Good 
drainage should be provided for intensively used areas. 
Plant cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 
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This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, and small furbearing animals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by selectively 
harvesting timber to leave large den and mast-producing 
trees. 

This Convent soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 1w. 


Ch—Convent very fine sandy loam, gently 
undulating. This somewhat poorly drained soil is on low, 
parallel! ridges and in swales on natural levees of the 
Atchafalaya River. The ridges are about 1 foot to 3 feet 
high and 50 to 200 feet wide. The swales are about 50 
to 150 feet wide. Slopes are generally short and range 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, mildly alkaline 
very fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown, mottled, mildly alkaline very fine sandy 
loam in the upper part; brown, mottled, mildly alkaline 
very fine sandy loam in the middle part; and stratified 
grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silt loam and 
very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Commerce soils. The Commerce soils are in 
swales, and they contain more clay in the underlying 
material than the Convent soil. Also included are some 
areas of soils that are similar to the Convent soil except 
that they are reddish in the lower part of the profile. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Convent soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for long periods 
after heavy rains. Water and air move through this soil at 
a moderate rate. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1-1/2 and 4 feet during 
December through April. Large earthen levees protect 
this soil from flooding by overflow from the Atchafalaya 
River. However, most areas of this soil are subject to 
rare flooding from other sources during unusual 
conditions on an annual basis and during the cropping 
season. A few urban areas are adequately protected by 
major flood control structures. This soil has low shrink- 
swell potential. An adequate supply of water is available 
to plants in most years. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops or 
as pasture. A few areas are used as woodland or for 
homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainiy by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
cotton, grain sorghum, and vegetables are also suitable 
crops. The Convent soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment, but in places large volumes of soil need to 
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be moved. Plowpans develop easily but can be broken 
up by deep plowing or chiseling. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps 
to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Most 
crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizers. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

This Convent soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white clover, 
ryegrass, and tall fescue. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is needed where grasses are grown alone. Lime 
is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to the production of eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. Potential timber 
production is very high. This soil has few limitations for 
woodland use and management. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness and flooding. Drainage is 
needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Excess surface water can be removed by 
shallow ditches and proper grading. Major flood control 
structures are needed to protect the soil from flooding. 
Moderate permeability and the high water table increase 
the possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. 
Self-contained sewage disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and 
flooding. Good drainage should be provided for most 
recreational uses. Plant cover can be maintained by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, and small furbearing animals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by selective 
harvesting of timber to leave large den and mast- 
producing trees. 

This Convent soil is in capability subclass [lw and in 
woodland group 1w. 


Ck—Convent-Commerce complex, gently 
undulating, occasionally flooded. These gentiy 
undulating, somewhat poorly drained soils are in 
intermediate positions on the natural levees of the 
Atchafalaya River. Some areas in the northern part of 
the parish are on the batture of the Atchafalaya River. 
All areas of these soils are subject to occasional flooding 
for brief to long periods. The soils on the batture of the 
Atchafalaya River are also subject to scouring and 
deposition. The landscape consists of irregular shaped 
ridges and swales. The ridges are 1 foot to 3 feet high 
and 50 to 250 feet wide and the swales are 30 to 150 
feet wide. The Convent soil is on the ridges and makes 
up about 50 percent of the complex. The Commerce soil 
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is in the swales and makes up about 35 percent of the 
complex. The soils of this complex are so intricately 
intermingled that it was not practical to map them 
separately at the scale selected for mapping. Slopes 
range from about 1 percent in the swales to about 3 
percent on the ridges. 

These soils are subject to flooding as often as 2 times 
in each 5-year period (11 to 40 times in 100 years) 
between June 1 and November 30 or more frequently 
between December 1 and May 31. Flood water typically 
is 2 to 6 feet deep, but the depth exceeds 10 feet in 
places. Areas of these soils on the batture of the 
Atchafalaya River are subject to overflows from the river. 
Areas on the protected side of the levees are flooded 
mainly by backwaters and overflows from other streams. 

Typically, the Convent soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, neutral silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown, mottled, mildly alkaline silt loam in the 
upper part; grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline 
very fine sandy loam in the middle part; and stratified 
grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silt loam and 
very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

This Convent soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for short periods 
after heavy rains. Water and air move through this soil at 
a moderate rate. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1-1/2 and 4 feet during 
December through April. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Typically, the Commerce soil has a surface layer of 
dark grayish brown, neutral silt loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, mottled, moderately 
alkaline silty clay loam in the upper part and dark grayish 
brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silty clay loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of about 
60 inches is stratified dark gray, mottled, moderately 
alkaline silt loam and silty clay loam. In places, the 
surface layer is silty clay loam. 

This Commerce soil has high fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water 
table fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 and 4 
feet during December through April. An adequate supply 
of water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Sharkey soils and areas of Convent and 
Commerce soils that flood frequently between June 1 
and November 30. Also included are a few small areas 
of soils similar to Convent and Commerce soils except 
that they are reddish in the tower part of the profile. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Most areas of this complex are used as woodland or 
cropland. A few areas are used as pasture. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops. They are limited mainly by wetness and the 
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hazard of flooding. The main suitable crops are 
soybeans, corn, and grain sorghum. These soils are 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. They can be 
worked over a wide range of moisture content. Spring 
and summer flooding damages crops in some years. 
Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and suitable 
outlets are needed to remove excess surface water. 
Flooding can be controlled by the use of levees, field 
drains, and pumps. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, but in most places large volumes of 
soil need to be moved. Plowpans develop easily but can 
be broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Maintaining 
crop residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and 
helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. 
Most crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizers. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

These soils are well suited to the production of 
southern hardwoods. Potential timber production is high 
in areas managed for woodland. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are flooding and 
wetness. Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. 

The Convent and Commerce soils are well suited to 
pasture. The hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 
The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and dallisgrass. Excessive 
water on the surface can be removed by field ditches 
and suitable outlets. During periods of flooding, cattle 
should be moved to adjacent protected areas or to 
pastures at higher elevations. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Nitrogen fertilizer is needed where grasses are 
grown alone. Lime is generally not needed. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
They are not suited to use for building sites. The main 
limitations are wetness and the hazard of flooding. 

- Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Excess water can be removed by shallow 
ditches and proper grading. Flooding can be controlled 
by use of major flood control structures. Roads and 
streets should be located above the expected flood level 
and designed to offset the limited ability to support a 
load. 

These soils are moderately well suited to recreational 
development. They are limited mainly by wetness and 
flooding. Protection from flooding is needed for most 
recreational uses. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks, doves, and numerous smail 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by selectively harvesting timber to ieave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This Convent and Commerce complex is in capability 
subclass {lw and in woodland group 1w. 
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Co—Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This 
level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad, slightly 
convex ridgetops on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, very strongly acid 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 72 inches is dark brown, very strongly acid or 
strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper part; mottled 
dark brown and light brownish gray, medium acid silty 
clay foam in the middfe part; and dark brown, mottled, 
medium acid silt loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Calhoun, Frost, and Loring soils. The poorly 
drained Calhoun and Frost soils are in slight 
depressional areas and drainageways, and they have 
tongues of the subsurface extending into the subsoil. 
The moderately well drained Loring soils are in slightly 
higher positions than Coteau soil, and they have a 
fragipan. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Coteau soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water table is 
at a depth of about 1-1/2 to 3 feet during December 
through April. Plants are damaged by lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of some years. 
This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture or for 
homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
vegetables, rice, and sweet potatoes are also suitable 
crops. This soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. 
It can be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and suitable 
outlets are needed to remove excess surface water. 
Land grading and smoothing improve surface drainage, 
allow more uniform application of irrigation water, and 
permit more efficient use of farm equipment. Pipe or 
other drop structures shouid be installed in drainage 
ditches to control the water level in rice fields and to 
prevent excessive erosion of ditches. Plowpans develop 
easily but can be broken up by deep plowing or 
chiseling. Maintaining crop residue on or near the 
surface reduces runoff and heips to maintain soil tilth 
and organic matter content. Most crops respond weil to 
fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

This Coteau soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, and 
vetch. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and slash pine. It has few limitations for woodland use 
and management. If site preparation is not adequate, 
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competition from undesirable plants can prevent or 
prolong natural or artificial reestablishment of trees. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and 
moderate shrink-swell potential. Drainage is needed if 
roads and building foundations are constructed. Excess 
water can be removed by shallow ditches and proper 
grading. Buildings and roads can be designed to offset 
the effects of shrinking and swelling. Moderately slow 
permeability and the seasonal high water table increase 
the possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. 
The limitation of moderately slow permeability can be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Self-contained sewage disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. Mulching, fertilizing, and 
irrigation are needed to establish lawn grasses and other 
small-seeded plants. Roads and streets should be 
designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to support 
a load. 

This Coteau soil is moderately well suited to 
recreational development. It is limited mainly by wetness 
and moderately slow permeability. Good drainage should 
be provided for intensively used areas such as camp 
sites and playgrounds. Plant cover can be maintained by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and numerous small furbearing animals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
oe or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Coteau soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group tw. 


Cp—Coteau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. This 
very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
convex ridgetops and side slopes on the terrace 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, slightly acid silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown, medium acid silty clay loam in the upper part and 
dark yellowish brown, mottled, medium acid silt loam in 
the lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 
about 60 inches is light brownish gray, mottled, slightly 
acid silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Loring, Calhoun, and Frost soils. The 
moderately well drained Loring soils are in higher 
positions than the Coteau soil, and they have a fragipan. 
The poorly drained Calhoun and Frost soils are in slight 
depressional areas and drainageways, and they have a 
subsurface that tongues into the subsoil. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Coteau soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of about 1-1/2 to 3 feet 
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during December through April. Plants are damaged by 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops. A 
few areas are used as pasture or for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by droughtiness and the moderate hazard of 
erosion. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, cotton, 
vegetables, and sweet potatoes are also suitable crops. 
The Coteau soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. 
It can be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
Plowpans develop easily but can be broken up by deep 
plowing or chiseling. All tillage should be on the contour 
or across the slope. Limiting tillage for seedbed 
preparation and weed control reduces runoff and 
erosion. Crusting of the surface and compaction of the 
soil can be reduced by returning the crop residue to the 
soil and by using minimum tillage. Most crops respond 
weil to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

This Coteau soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, and 
vetch. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grass and legumes. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and 
moderate shrink-swell potential. Excess water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. 
Preserving the existing plant cover during construction 
helps to control erosion. Buildings and roads can be 
designed to offset the effects of shrinking and swelling. 
Moderately slow permeability and the seasonal high 
water table increase the possibility of failure of septic 
tank absorption fields. Self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. 
Establishing and maintaining plant cover can be 
achieved through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, 
and shaping of the slopes. Roads and streets should be 
designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to support 
a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainiy by wetness and 
moderately slow permeability. Erosion and sedimentation 
can be controlled and the beauty of the area enhanced 
by maintaining adequate plant cover. Plant cover can be 
maintained by controlling traffic. Cuts and fills should be 
seeded or mulched. 

This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and slash pine. It has few limitations for woodland use 
and management. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and numerous other small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
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appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Coteau soil is in capability subclass lle and in 
woodland group 1w. 


Cw—Crowley silt loam. This level, somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on broad, slightly convex ridges on the 
terrace uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, very strongly acid silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is grayish brown, mottled, neutral 
silt loam to a depth of 20 inches. The subsoil to a depth 
of 60 inches is grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silty 
clay in the upper part; grayish brown, mottled, strongly 
acid silty clay loam in the middle part; and light brownish 
gray, mottled, slightly acid silty clay loam in the lower 
part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Frost, Mamou, and Mowata soils. The poorly 
drained Frost and Mowata soils are in depressional 
areas and have a subsurface layer that tongues into the 
subsoil. The Mamou soils are on side slopes and have 
less clay in the subsoil than the Crowley soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Crowley soil has low fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for short 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of 1/2 foot to 1-1/2 feet below the surface during 
December through April. It is perched above the clayey 
subsoil. This soil has high shrink-swell potential. Plants 
are damaged by lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of some years. This soil is somewhat 
difficult to keep in good tilth because of surface crusting. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops or homesites. A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Rice and soybeans are the main 
crops; but corn, small grains, and sweet potatoes are 
also suitable crops (fig. 4). Proper row arrangement, field 
ditches, and suitable outlets are needed to remove 
excess water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Proper irrigation systems should be used for 
the production of rice. Pipe or other drop structures 
should be installed in drainage ditches to contro! the 
water level in rice fields and to prevent excessive 
erosion of ditches. This soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. Plowpans form easily but can be broken up by 
deep plowing or chiseling. Returning all crop residue to 
the soil and using a cropping system that includes 
grasses, legumes, or grass-lequme mixtures help to 
maintain fertility and tilth. Crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer. 
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Figure 4.—-Rice growing on an area of Crowley silt loam. Crowley 
soils are well suited to rice. 


This Crowley soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness is 
the main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, white clover, and wild winter peas. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Excessive water on the surface 
can be removed by field ditches and suitable outlets. 
Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 
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This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and slash pine. The main concern in producing and 
harvesting timber is the limitation of equipment because 
of wetness. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber can be used, but their use may be 
limited during rainy periods, generally from December to 
April. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness, very slow permeability, and 
a high shrink-swell potential. Excess water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. Many 
areas of this soil are artificially drained by storm sewers 
and ditches. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
very slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs and by 
backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are needed 
to establish lawn grasses and other smail-seeded plants. 
Roads and streets should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness and very slow 
permeability. Good drainage should be provided for most 
recreational uses. Plant cover can be maintained by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
geese, rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by propagating the natural growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Crowley soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


De—Dundee silt loam. This level, somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on the highest parts of natural levees of 
old distributary channels of the Mississippi River. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, mildly alkaline silt loam about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silty 
clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of about 
60 inches is grayish brown, mottled, medium acid silt 
loam in the upper part and grayish brown, mottled, 
neutral very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin and Loreauville soils. The Baldwin soils 
are in lower positions and have a clayey subsoil. The 
Loreauville soils are also in lower positions, and they 
have a more alkaline subsoil than the Dundee soil. Also 
included are a few areas of Dundee silty clay loam. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 
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This Dundee soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 and 3-1/2 
feet below the surface during January through April. An 
adequate supply of water is available to plants in most 
years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture, woodland, or 
as homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
cotton, grain sorghum, and sweet potatoes are also 
suitable crops. This soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. A tillage pan forms easily if this soil is tilled 
when wet, but it can be broken up by chiseling or 
subsoiling. The organic matter content can be 
maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. 
Crops respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

This Dundee soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, small 
grains, white clover, and red clover. Excessive water on 
the surface can be removed by shallow field ditches and 
suitable outlets. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland; however, only a 
few areas remain in native hardwoods. The potential 
production of hardwood trees is high. Wetness limits the 
use of equipment. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Competing vegetation can 
be controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. Conventional methods of harvesting timber 
generally can be used, but their use may be limited 
during rainy periods, generally from January to April. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. Wetness and moderate shrink-swell 
potential are the main limitations. Drainage is needed if 
roads and building foundations are constructed. Roads 
should also be designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soil to support a load. Excess water can be removed 
by shallow ditches and proper grading. Buildings and 
roads can be designed to offset the effects of shrinking 
and swelling. Moderately slow permeability and the 
seasonal high water table increase the possibility of 
failure of septic tank absorption fields. The effects of the 
moderately slow permeability and the water table can be 
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minimized by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are needed to 
establish lawn grasses and other small-seeded plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness. Good 
drainage should be provided for most recreational uses. 
Plant cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for rabbits, 
deer, squirrels, doves, quail, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by propagating the natural growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Dundee soil is in capability subclass !lw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Df—Dundee silty clay loam. This level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is on the highest parts of natural 
levees of old distributary channels of the Mississippi 
River. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid silty clay loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is grayish brown, mottled, medium acid silty clay 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of about 60 
inches is grayish brown, mottled, neutral silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin soils and Dundee silt loam. The 
Baldwin soils are-in lower positions and have a more 
clayey subsoil than the Dundee soil. The Dundee silt 
loam soils are in slightly higher positions. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Dundee soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 and 3-1/2 
feet during January through April. The surface layer is 
wet for long periods after heavy rains. An adequate 
supply of water is available to plants in most years. This 
soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as woodland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
cotton, grain sorghum, and sweet potatoes are also 
suitable crops. This soil is somewhat difficult to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage and permit more efticient use of farm 
equipment. The organic matter content can be 
maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. 
Crops respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

This Dundee soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, small 
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grain, white clover, and red clover. Excessive water on 
the surface can be removed by drainage ditches and 
suitable outlets. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland; however, only a 
few areas remain in the native hardwoods. The potential 
production of hardwood trees is high. Wetness limits the 
use of equipment. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Competing vegetation can 
be controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. Conventional methods of harvesting timber can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from January to April. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. Wetness and moderate shrink-swell 
potential are the main limitations. Drainage is needed if 
roads and building foundations are constructed. Excess 
water can be removed by shallow ditches and proper 
grading. Buildings and roads can be designed to offset 
the effects of shrinking and swelling. Moderately slow 
permeability and the seasonal high water table increase 
the possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. 
The effects of the soil permeability and the water table 
can be minimized by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are 
needed to establish lawn grasses and other small- 
seeded plants. Roads and streets should be designed to 
offset the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness. Good 
drainage should be provided for most recreational uses. 
Plant cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for rabbits, 
deer, squirrels, doves, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Dundee soil is in capability subclass I!w and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Dr—Dundee-Alligator complex, gently undulating. 
These gently undulating, somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained soils are on the natural levees of old 
distributary channels of the Mississippi River. The 
landscape consists of low, parallel ridges and swales. 
The ridges are 2 to 4 feet high and 100 to 225 feet wide. 
The swales are 70 to 175 feet wide. The somewhat 
poorly drained Dundee soil is on the ridges and makes 
up about 55 percent of the complex. The poorly drained 
Alligator soil is in the swales and makes up about 40 
percent. The soils of this complex are so intricately 
intermingled that it was not practical to map them 
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separately at the scale selected for mapping. Slopes 
range from about 1 percent in the swales to about 3 
percent on the ridges. 

Typically, the Dundee soil has a surface layer of 
grayish brown, strongly acid silt loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, mottled, very strongly 
acid silty clay loam in the upper part; grayish brown, 
mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam in the middle part; 
and grayish brown, mottled, medium acid loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of about 
68 inches is grayish brown, mottled, slightly acid very 
fine sandy loam in the upper part and gray, mottled, 
neutral very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

This Dundee soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal 
high water table fluctuates between a depth of about 1- 
1/2 and 3-1/2 feet during January through April. An 
adequate supply of water is available to plants in most 
years. 

Typically, the Alligator soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, strongly acid clay about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark gray, very strongly acid clay in the 
upper part and gray, mottled, very strongly acid and 
strongly acid clay in the middle and lower parts. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 70 inches is gray, 
mottled, strongly acid clay. In places, the surface layer is 
silty clay. . 

This Alligator soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface very slowly and ponds in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1/2 foot to 2 feet 
below the soil surface during January through April. This 
soil is subject to ponding and rare flooding during 
prolonged, high-intensity storms. The surface layer is 
very sticky when wet and dries slowly. The soil swells 
and shrinks markedly upon wetting and drying. An 
adequate supply of water is available to plants in most 
years. 

Included with these soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin soils. The Baldwin soils are in 
intermediate positions between the ridgetops and the 
swales, and they have a loamy surface layer and a 
clayey subsoil. The included soils make up about 5 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this complex is in cropland. A 
small acreage is used as pasture. 

These Dundee and Alligator soils are moderately well 
suited to cultivated crops. Uneven slopes and wetness in 
the swales are the main limitations. Soybeans is the 
main crop, but corn and grain sorghum are also suitable 
crops. The Dundee soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. The Alligator soil is difficult to keep in good 
tilth. It can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. Irregular slopes hinder tillage 
operations. A drainage system is needed for most 
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cultivated crops and pasture plants. Land grading and 
smoothing improve surface drainage, but in places large 
volumes of soil need to be moved. The organic matter 
content can be maintained by using all crop residue, 
plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable cropping 
system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is 
generally needed. 

These soils are moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness is the main limitation. The main suitable pasture 
plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, and ryegrass. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

These soils are well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of eastern cottonwood, green ash, sweetgum, 
and water oak is high. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Only trees that 
can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted in 
areas of the Alligator soil. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber can be used, but their use may be 
limited during rainy periods, generally from December to 
June. Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
The main limitations are wetness, flooding, and moderate 
and very high shrink-swell potential. If areas of these 
soils are used for building construction, the Dundee soil 
is better suited than the Alligator soil. Drainage and other 
water control systems are needed to remove excess 
water and control flooding. Buildings and roads can be 
designed to offset the effects of shrinking and swelling. 
Roads should also be designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and moderately slow and 
very slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Drainage is needed for best results with most 
lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, and vegetable gardens. 

These soils are poorly suited to recreational 
development. They are limited mainly by flooding and the 
clayey surface layer in the Alligator soil and by wetness 
in both the Alligator and Dundee soils. Good drainage 
should be provided for most recreational uses. Plant 
cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, doves, ducks, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by the selective harvest of timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This Dundee-Alligator complex is in capability subclass 
IIlw and in woodland group 2w. 
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Ds—Dundee-Sharkey complex, gently undulating. 
These gently undulating, somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained soils are on natural levees of old 
distributary channels of the Mississippi River. The 
landscape consists of low, parallel ridges and swales. 
The ridges are 1 foot to 4 feet high and 100 to 275 feet 
wide. The swales are 70 to 200 feet wide. The 
somewhat poorly drained Dundee soil is on the ridges 
and makes up about 50 percent of the complex. The 
poorly drained Sharkey soil is in the swales and makes 
up about 35 percent. The soils of this complex are so 
intricately intermingled that it was not practical to map 
them separately at the scale selected for mapping. 
Slopes range from about 1 percent in the swales to 
about 3 percent on the ridges. 

Typically, the Dundee soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, medium acid silt loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, mottled, very strongly 
acid silty clay loam in the upper part and grayish brown, 
mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown, mottled, medium acid very fine sandy 
loam. In places, the surface layer is silty clay loam. 

This Dundee soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal 
high water table fluctuates between a depth of about 1- 
1/2 and 3-1/2 feet during January through April. An 
adequate supply of water is available to plants in most 
years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Typically, the Sharkey soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, medium acid clay about 4 inches thick. 
The subsoil is gray, mottled, medium acid clay in the 
upper part; gray, mottled, slightly acid clay in the middle 
part; and gray, mottled, neutral clay in the lower part. 
The underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. 

This Sharkey soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and ponds in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. This soil is 
subject to rare flooding during prolonged, high-intensity 
storms on an annual basis and during the cropping 
season. The surface layer is very sticky when wet and 
dries slowly. This soil swells and shrinks markedly upon 
wetting and drying. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin, Fausse, and Tensas soils. The Baldwin 
and Tensas soils are in intermediate positions between 
the ridgetops and swales. The very poorly drained 
Fausse soils are in the lowest parts of the swales and 
remain wet most of the year. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 
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Most of the acreage of this complex is in woodland or 
cropland. A small acreage is used as pasture. 

The Dundee and Sharkey soils are well suited to 
woodland. The potential production of eastern 
cottonwood, sweetgum, and water oak is high. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality because 
of wetness. Only trees that can tolerate seasonal 
wetness should be planted in the swales. Conventional 
methods of harvesting timber can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to June. Reforestation after harvesting must 
be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops. Uneven slopes and wetness are the main 
limitations. Soybeans, corn, and grain sorghum are the 
main crops. The Dundee soil is friable and easy to keep 
in good tilth. The Sharkey soil is difficult to keep in good 
tilth. It can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. Irregular slopes hinder tillage 
operations. A drainage system is needed for most 
cultivated crops and pasture plants. Land grading and 
smoothing improve surface drainage, but in places large 
volumes of soil need to be moved. The organic matter 
content can be maintained by using all crop residue, 
plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable cropping 
system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is 
generally needed on the Dundee soil. 

These soils are moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness is the main limitation. The main suitable pasture 
plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, and ryegrass. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. The use of equipment is limited by 
wetness in the swaies after rains. Fertilizer is needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. Lime is 
generally needed on the Dundee soils. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
The main limitations are wetness, flooding, and moderate 
and very high shrink-swell potential. if areas of these 
soils are used for building construction, the Dundee soil 
is better suited than the Sharkey soil. Drainage and other 
water control systems are needed to control flooding 
and remove excess water. Buildings and roads can be 
designed to offset the effects of shrinking and swelling. 
Roads should also be designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and very slow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. Drainage is needed 
for best results with most lawn grasses, shade trees, 
ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. 

These soils are poorly suited to recreational 
development. They are limited mainly by flooding and the 
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clayey surface layer in the Sharkey soil and wetness in 
both the Dundee and the Sharkey soils. Good drainage 
should be provided for most recreational uses. Plant 
cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, doves, ducks, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by the selective harvest of timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This Dundee-Sharkey complex is in capability subclass 
lilw and in woodland group 2w. 


FA—Falaya soils, frequently flooded. These level, 
somewhat poorly drained soils are on the flood plains of 
streams that drain the terrace uplands. These soils are 
frequently flooded for brief periods. Slopes are less than 
1 percent. 

A typical area of this map unit is about 60 percent 
Falaya soils and 30 percent soils that are similar to 
Falaya soils except that they are wetter or contain more 
clay throughout. The Falaya and similar soils are closely 
associated in an irregular pattern. Individual areas of 
these soils are large enough to map separately, but 
because frequent flooding so limits their use, they were 
not separated in mapping. The surface layer of the 
Falaya and similar soils typically is subject to alteration 
by deposition and scouring. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, very strongly acid 
silt loam or silty clay loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of about 16 inches, is brown, mottled, 
strongly acid silt loam. The underlying material, to a 
depth of 37 inches, is grayish brown, mottled, strongly 
acid silt loam. Below that is a buried surface layer of 
dark grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silt loam about 
5 inches thick. The buried subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray, mottled, strongly acid silt loam to a depth 
of about 53 inches. The next layer to a depth of 60 
inches is a buried subsoil of light brownish gray, mottled, 
strongly acid silty clay loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small to 
large areas of the Loring soils. The Loring soils are on 
the side slopes of adjacent uplands, and they have a 
fragipan. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

These Falaya and similar soils have medium fertility. 
They are subject to brief periods of flooding throughout 
the year, but more commonly in winter and spring. Flood 
water is 2 to 5 feet deep. Scouring and deposition occur 
during each period of flooding. Water runs off the 
surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil at a 
moderate rate. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1 foot and 2 feet during 
December through April. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. This soil has low 
shrink-swell potential. 

Most areas of these soils are used as woodland. A 
few areas are used as pasture. 
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These soils are moderately well suited to woodland. 
Although the potential production of green ash, 
cherrybark oak, Nuttall oak, and eastern cottonwood is 
very high, management is difficult. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness 
and flooding hazard. Conventional methods of harvesting 
timber can be used, but their use may be limited during 
rainy periods, generally from December to May. 
Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. 

The Falaya and similar soils are poorly suited to 
pasture. The main limitations are wetness and flooding 
hazard. The main suitable pasture plant is common 
bermudagrass. The use of equipment is limited by 
wetness and flooding. Rotation grazing helps to maintain 
the quality of forage. During flood periods, cattle should 
be moved to adjacent protected areas or to pastures at 
higher elevations. 

These soils are generally not suited to cropland, urban 
development, and most recreational uses because of 
wetness and frequent flooding. Roads shouid be located 
above the expected flood level. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

These Falaya and similar soils are in capability 
subclass Vw and in woodland group 1w. 


FC—Fausse and Sharkey soils. These level, very 
poorly drained and poorly drained soils are in the back 
swamp areas on the Mississippi River alluvial plain. They 
are subject to ponding and frequent flooding. Most 
mapped areas contain both soils, but some areas 
contain only one. In mapped areas that contain both 
soils, the Fausse soil is in depressional areas, and the 
Sharkey soil is in slightly higher positions on the 
landscape. The Fausse soil makes up about 70 percent 
of this map unit, and the Sharkey soil makes up about 
25 percent. Each of these soils can be mapped 
separately, but because ponding and frequent flooding 
so limits the use and management of these soils, they 
were not separated in mapping. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Fausse soil is 
covered with a mat of fresh leaves, twigs, and partially 
decomposed organic material about 2 inches thick. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown, mottled, slightly acid 
clay about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark gray, 
mottled, neutral clay in the upper and middle parts; and 
gray, mottled, neutral clay in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is gray, 
mottled, neutral clay. In places, the surface layer is 
mucky clay. 
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The Fausse soil has high fertility. It is subject to brief 
to very long periods of ponding and flooding during any 
season of the year, and it is generally flooded 
continuously from late in fall to early in summer. Flood 
water inside the Atchafalaya Basin Floodway typically is 
4 to 6 feet deep, but the depth exceeds 12 feet in some 
places. Flood water in other areas typically is 2 to 4 feet 
deep. Water runs off the surface very slowly. During 
nonflooding periods, the water table fluctuates between 
a depth of 1-1/2 feet below the surface to 1 foot above 
the surface. Water and air move through this soil very 
slowly. This soil has very high shrink-swell potential, but 
it seldom dries out enough to crack. An adequate supply 
of water is available to plants in most years. 

Typically, the surface of the Sharkey soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, roots, and twigs about 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown, moderately 
alkaline clay about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the upper part 
and gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of about 60 
inches is gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. 

The Sharkey soil has high fertility. It is subject to brief 
to very long periods of ponding and flooding during any 
season of the year. Flood water in areas inside the 
Atchafalaya Basin Floodway typically is 4 to 6 feet deep, 
but the depth exceeds 12 feet in some places. Flood 
water in other areas typicaily is 2 to 4 feet deep. During 
nonflooding periods, the water table fluctuates between 
a depth of 2 feet and the surface. Water and air move 
through this soil very slowly. An adequate supply of 
water is available to plants in most years. 

included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Commerce and Convent soils. The Commerce 
and Convent soils are on ridges and are loamy 
throughout. The included soils make up about 5 percent 
of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of the Fausse and Sharkey soils 
is in woodland or used as habitat for wildlife. 

These soils are poorly suited to the production of 
commercial timber. Among the trees that are suitable for 
planting are baldcypress and green ash. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
frequent flooding and the permanent high water table. 
Conventional methods of harvest are difficult to use. 
Hand planting of nursery stock is usually necessary to 
establish or improve a stand. Machine planting is 
practical only in unusually dry years. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, bobcats, black bears, turkeys, owls, 
and numerous species of fowl. They are also well suited 
to use as habitat for small furbearing animals, alligators, 
and crawfish. 
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These soils are generally not suited to the economic 
production of cultivated crops and pasture plants 
because of wetness and flooding. 

They are not suited to urban development and most 
recreational uses. The hazard of flooding is too severe 
for these uses. Major flood control structures and 
extensive local drainage improvements are needed to 
protect these soils from ponding and flooding. Roads 
need to be specially designed to offset the limited ability 
of the soils to support a load, and they need to be raised 
to elevations above flood levels. 

The Fausse and Sharkey are in capability subclass 
Vilw. The Fausse soil is in woodland group 4w, and the 
Sharkey soil is in 3w. 


Fo—Frost silt loam. This level, poorly drained soil is 
on broad flats and along drainageways on the terrace 
uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of about 19 inches, is dark 
gray, mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the upper part 
and gray, mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the lower 
part. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is dark 
gray, mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper 
part and light brownish gray, mottled, medium acid silty 
clay loam in the middie and lower parts. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Coteau, Crowley, Jeanerette, and Patoutville 
soils. The Coteau, Crowley, and Patoutville soils are on 
low ridges and are somewhat poorly drained. The 
Coteau soils have a browner subsoil than the Frost soil. 
The Crowley soils have a subsoil that is clayey in the 
upper part. The Patoutville soils do not have a 
subsurface layer that tongues into the subsoil. The 
Jeanerette soils are in similar positions as the Frost soil, 
and have a dark colored surface layer. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Frost soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1-1/2 feet and the soil surface 
during December through April. Plants are damaged by 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. The surface layer of this soil remains wet 
for long periods after heavy rains. This soil has moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used for pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness. Rice and soybeans are 
the main crops; but cotton, sweet potatoes, and 
vegetables are also suitable crops. The Frost soil can be 
worked over a wide range of moisture content. A 
plowpan forms easily if this soil is tilled when wet, but 
can be broken up by chiseling or subsoiling. Proper row 
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arrangement, field ditches, and suitable outlets are 
needed to remove excess water. Land grading and 
smoothing improve surface drainage, allow more uniform 
application of irrigation water, and permit more efficient 
use of farm equipment. Proper irrigation systems should 
be used for the production of rice. Pipe or other drop 
structures should be installed in drainage ditches to 
control the water level in rice fields and to prevent 
excessive erosion of ditches. The organic matter content 
can be maintained by using all crop residue, plowing 
under cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. 
Crops respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

This Frost soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness is the 
main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, white clover, wild winter peas, 
vetch, bahiagrass, tall fescue, and ryegrass. Excessive 
water on the surface can be removed by field ditches 
and suitable outlets. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer 
and lime are needed for optimum growth of grasses and 
legumes. 

This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and slash pine. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Reforestation 
after harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber can be used, 
but their use may be limited during rainy periods, 
generally from December to June. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. 
Wetness and slow permeability are the main limitations. 
Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. It is also needed for best results with most 
lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, and vegetable gardens. Excess water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. Slow 
permeability and the high water table are soil limitations 
that increase the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Roads and streets should be designed to offset 
the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness. Good drainage should be 
provided for most recreational uses. Plant cover can be 
maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
doves, quail, rabbits, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Frost soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 
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Fr—Frost silt loam, occasionally flooded. This level, 
poorly drained soil is along drainageways on the terrace 
uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of about 22 inches, is 
grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the 
upper part and gray, mottled, very strongly acid silt loam 
in the lower part. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 
inches is light brownish gray, mottled, strongly acid silty 
clay loam in the upper part and light brownish gray, 
mottled, slightly acid silty clay loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Jeanerette soil. The Jeanerette soils are in 
similar positions as Frost soil, and they have a dark 
colored surface layer. The included soils make up about 
10 percent of the map unit. 

This Frost soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates between a 
depth of about 1-1/2 feet and the soil surface during 
December through April. This soil is subject to brief to 
long periods of flooding. It may flood as often as 2 times 
during each 5 year period (11 to 40 times each 100 
years) between June 1 and November 30 or more 
frequently between December 1 and May 31. This soil 
dries slowly after heavy rains. This soil has moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as pasture. A 
small acreage is used as cropland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to pasture. Wetness 
and the hazard of flooding are the main limitations. The 
main suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, vetch, and tall fescue. Excessive water on 
the surface can be removed by field ditches and suitable 
outlets. The use of equipment is limited by wetness and 
the hazard of flooding. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. During 
flood periods, cattle should be moved to adjacent 
protected areas or to pastures at higher elevations. 
Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is 
limited mainly by wetness and the hazard of flooding. 
Most climatically adapted crops can be grown if the soil 
is protected from flooding late in spring and early in 
summer. Soybeans is the main crop. Although this soil is 
wet in winter and spring, plants generally suffer from a 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
most years. The Frost soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing help to 
remove excess water. Crusting of the surface and 
compaction of the soil can be reduced by returning the 
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crop residue to the soil and by using minimum tillage. 
Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally 
needed. 

This Frost soil is moderately well suited to the 
production of cherrybark oak, water oak, loblolly pine, 
and slash pine. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness and flooding. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber can be used, 
but their use may be limited during rainy periods, 
generally from December to June. If site preparation is 
not adequate, competition from undesirable plants can 
prevent or prolong natural or artificial reestablishment of 
trees. Competing vegetation can be controlled by proper 
site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or girdling to 
eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for most urban uses. It 
is not suited to use for building sites. The main 
limitations are flooding and wetness. Protection from 
flooding can be provided by constructing levees and 
diverting water away from the urban areas. Drainage can 
be provided by shallow ditches. Roads should be built 
above flood elevations and designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness and the hazard of 
flooding. Protection from flooding is needed. Good 
drainage should be provided for intensively used areas 
such as camp areas, picnic areas, and playgrounds. 
Plant cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for quail, 
doves, ducks, geese, and small furbearing animals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover,-or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Frost soil is in capability subclass |Vw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Fz—Frozard silt loam. This level, somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on broad, low ridges and flats at low 
elevations on the terrace uplands. Slopes are dominantly 
less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, strongly acid 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 56 inches. It is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, neutral and moderately alkaline silty clay loam 
in the upper part; grayish brown, mottled, strongly 
alkaline and moderately alkaline silty clay loam in the 
middle part; and grayish brown, mottled, moderately 
alkaline silt loam in the lower part. The next layer to a 
depth of about 66 inches is light brownish gray, mottled, 
mildly alkaline silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin, Frost, and Patoutville soils. The 
Baldwin soils are in lower positions than the Frozard soil, 
and they have a clayey subsoil. The Frost soils are along 
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drainageways, and they are poorly drained and more 
acid throughout than the Frozard soil. The Patoutville 
soils are in slightly higher positions and are more acid in 
the subsoil than the Frozard soil. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Frozard soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly, and the surface layer remains wet for 
long periods after heavy rainfall. Water and air move 
through this soil slowly. A perched seasonal high water 
table is at a depth of about 1 foot to 3 feet below the 
surface during December through April. The moderately 
high concentration of sodium in the upper part of the 
subsoil restricts root development and limits the amount 
of water available to plants. Plants are damaged by lack 
of water during dry periods in summer and fall of most 
years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture or for 
homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness in the spring and 
droughtiness in the summer and fall. The accumulations 
of sodium in the upper part of the subsoil restrict plant 
growth. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, cotton, 
rice, sweet potatoes, and vegetables are also suitable 
crops. This soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. 
It can be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and suitable 
outlets are needed to remove excess surface water. 
Land grading and smoothing improve surface drainage 
and permit more efficient use of farm equipment; 
however, deep cuts may expose the upper part of the 
subsoil which is moderately high in sodium. Plowpans 
develop easily but can be broken up by deep plowing or 
chiseling. Maintaining crop residue on or near the 
surface reduces runoff and helps to maintain soil tilth 
and organic matter content. Most crops respond well to 
fertilizer. Where an adequate supply of water is available, 
supplemental irrigation can reduce damage to crops 
during dry periods of most years. 

This soil is well suited to pasture. It is limited mainly by 
wetness in the spring and droughtiness in the summer 
and fall. The sodium in the upper part of the subsoil also 
limits the growth of some pasture plants. Plants that can 
tolerate the sodium include common bermudagrass, 
ryegrass, improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and tall 
fescue. Excess surface water can be removed by field 
ditches. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer is 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This Frozard soil is well suited to woodland. However, 
no areas remain in native woodland. The potential 
production of hardwood trees is moderately high. If trees 
were to be grown, wetness could limit the use of 
equipment. 
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This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It is 
limited mainly by wetness. Drainage is needed if roads 
and building foundations are constructed. Excess water 
can be removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and slow 
permeability. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are 
needed to establish lawn grasses and other smail- 
seeded plants. Roads and streets should be designed to 
offset the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately weil suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness. Good 
drainage should be provided for most intensively used 
areas. Plant cover can be maintained by controlling 
traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and numerous small furbearing animals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Frozard soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 3w. 


Ga—Gallion silt loam. This level, well drained soil is 
on the highest parts of natural tevees of old distributary 
channels of the Red River. Slopes are fess than 1 
percent. : 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, slightly acid silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 41 inches is yellowish red, neutral silty clay loam 
in the upper and middle parts; and yellowish red, neutral 
silt loam in the lower part. The underlying material to a 
depth of about 60 inches is reddish brown, neutral silty 
clay loam in the upper part and reddish brown, mildly 
alkaline, stratified silt loam and very fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. In some places, the surface layer is very 
fine sandy loam. In low places, the soil has a seasonal 
high water table. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion soils that have slopes that range from 1 
to 3 percent and Gallion silty clay loam soils. Also 
included are a few small areas of Latanier and Lebeau 
soils. The Latanier soils are on intermediate parts of the 
natural levees and have a clayey surface layer and 
subsoil. The Lebeau soils are on the lower parts of the 
natural levees and are clayey throughout. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Gallion soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderate rate. This soil dries rapidly after heavy 
rains. Typically a seasonal high water table is at a depth 
of more than 6 feet, but in places, it is at a depth of 4 to 
6 feet from December through April. An adequate supply 
of water is available to plants in most years. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 
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Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. A few 
small areas are used for homesites or as pasture, and a 
few large areas are used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. Soybeans is 
the main crop; but corn, cotton, grain sorghum, and 
sweet potatoes are also suitable|(fig. 5).| This soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
over a wide range of moisture content. Plowpans 
develop easily but can be broken up by deep plowing or 
chiseling. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Crusting of the surface and compaction of 
the soil can be reduced by returning the crop residue to 
the soil and by using minimum tillage. Most crops 
respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

This Gallion soil is well suited to pasturé. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, small 
grains, and white clover. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer 
and lime are generally needed for optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of cherrybark oak, green ash, sweetgum, and 
eastern cottonwood is high. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. The moderate permeability and moderate 
shrink-swelt potential are the main limitations. A 
seasonal high water table is a limitation in some low 
areas. Septic tank absorption fields can not function 
properly during rainy periods because of the moderate 
permeability. This limitation is easily overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption field. Buildings and 
roads should be designed to offset the effects of 
shrinking and swelling. 

This soil is well suited to recreational development. 
Plant cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, deer, rabbits, squirrels, and small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by promoting the natural establishment of 
desirable plants. 

This Gallion soil is in capability class | and in woodland 
group 20. 


Go—Gallion silty clay loam. This level, well drained 
soil is on the natural levees of old distributary channels 
of the Red River. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, neutral silty 
clay loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth 
of about 42 inches, is yellowish red, mildly alkaline silty 
clay loam in the upper part and reddish brown, mildly 
alkaline silt loam in the lower part. The underlying 
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Figure 5.—Gallion silt loam is well suited to cultivated crops, such as soybeans. 


material to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish red, 
moderately alkaline, stratified silt loam and very fine 
sandy loam. In low places, the soil has a seasonal high 
water table. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Latanier and Lebeau soils. The Latanier soils 
are in slightly lower positions than the Gallion soil, and 
they have a clayey surface layer and subsoil. The 
Lebeau soils are on the lower parts of the natural levees 
and are clayey throughout. The included soils make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Gallion soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly and stands in flow places for short 


periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil at a moderate rate. An adequate supply of water 
is available to plants in most years. Typically a seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of more than 6 feet, but in 
places it is at a depth of 4 to 6 feet from December 
through April. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland or 
woodland. A few small areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
grain sorghum, and vegetables are also suitable crops. 
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This soil is somewhat difficult to keep in good tilth. It 
becomes cloddy if farmed when it is too wet or too dry. 
Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and suitable 
outlets are needed to remove excess surface water. 
Land grading and smoothing improve surface drainage. 
The organic matter content can be maintained by using 
all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a 
suitable cropping system. Most crops respond well to 
fertilizer. 

This Gallion soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, small 
grains, and white clover. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer 
is generally needed for optimum growth of grasses and 
legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of cherrybark oak, green ash, sweetgum, and 
eastern cottonwood is high. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. The moderate permeability and moderate 
shrink-swell potential are the main limitations. A 
seasonal high water table is a limitation in some low 
areas. Septic tank absorption fields may not function 
properly during rainy.periods because of the moderate 
permeability and seasonal high water table. These 
limitations can be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. Excess surface water can be removed 
by shallow ditches. Buildings and roads should be 
designed to offset the effects of shrinking and swelling. 
Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are needed to 
establish lawn grasses and other small-seeded plants. 

This soil is well suited to recreational development. 
Plant cover can be maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, deer, rabbits, squirrels, and small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing trees 
and plant cover, or by promoting the natural 
establishment of desirable plants. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in woodland 
group 20. 


Gp—Gallion-Perry complex, gently undulating. The 
well drained Gallion soil and poorly drained Perry soil are 
on the Red River alluvial plain. The Gallion soil is on 
ridges that are 2 to 3 feet high and 125 to 150 feet wide. 
The Perry soil is in swales that are 100 to 125 feet wide. 
The Gallion soil makes up about 50 percent of the 
complex and the Perry soil about 45 percent. The soils 
of this complex are so intricately intermingled that it was 
not practical to map them separately at the scale 
selected for mapping. Slopes range from less than 1- 
percent in the swales to about 3 percent on the ridges. 
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Typically, the Gallion soil has a surface layer of dark 
brown, medium acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is reddish brown, medium acid silty clay loam in 
the upper part; yellowish red, slightly acid silty clay loam 
in the middle part; and reddish brown, mildly alkaline silty 
clay loam in the lower part. The next layer is reddish 
brown, mildly alkaline silt loam. The underlying material 
to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish red, 
moderately alkaline very fine sandy loam. In places, the 
surface layer is silty clay loam. 

This Gallion soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderate rate. This soil dries rapidly after heavy 
rains. Typically, a seasonal high water table is more than 
6 feet below the surface; but in places it is at a depth of 
4 to 6 feet from December through April. An adequate 
supply of water is available to plants in most years. 

Typically, the Perry soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, medium acid silty clay about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is gray, mottled, strongly acid clay in 
the upper part; gray, mottled, medium acid clay in the 
middle part; and reddish brown, mottled, mildly alkaline 
and moderately alkaline clay in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is dark 
gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. In some places, 
the surface layer is silty clay loam. 

This Perry soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and ponds in low places for long periods 
after heavy rains. The surface layer is sticky when wet 
and dries slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
very slowly. This soil dries slowly after heavy rains. A 
seasonal high water table fluctuates between a depth of 
about 2 feet and the soil surface during December 
through April. The soil is subject to rare flooding on an 
annual basis and during the cropping season. Flooding 
can occur, however, during prolonged, high-intensity 
storms. The soil swells and shrinks markedly upon 
wetting and drying. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Dundee and Lebeau soils. The Dundee soils are 
on some of the ridges and have a grayish brown subsoil 
and underlying material. The Lebeau soils are in some of 
the swales, and they contain more clay in the subsoil 
than the Perry soil. The included soils make up about 5 
percent of the map unit. 

Most areas of this complex are used as cropland or 
woodland. A few areas are used for homesites. 

The Gallion and Perry soils are moderately well suited 
to cultivated crops. Uneven slopes and wetness in the 
swales are the main limitations. Soybeans is the main 
crop, but corn and grain sorghum are also suitable 
crops. Irregular slopes hinder tillage operations. A 
drainage system is needed for most cultivated crops and 
pasture plants. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, but in places large volumes of soil 
should be moved. The Perry soil is difficult to keep in 
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good tilth and can be worked only within a narrow range 
of moisture content. The organic matter content can be 
maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. Most 
crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

These soils are well suited to pasture. Wetness is the 
main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, ryegrass, and tall fescue. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. The use of equipment is limited by wetness in 
the swales after rains. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

These soils are well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of hardwood trees is high. The main concerns 
in producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness in 
the swales. Trees should be water tolerant, and they 
should be pianted or harvested during dry periods. 
Among the trees that are suitable for planting are 
sweetgum, American sycamore, and eastern 
cottonwood. !f site preparation is not adequate, 
competition from undesirable plants can prevent or 
prolong natural or artificial reestablishment of trees. 

These soils are moderately well suited to urban 
development. Wetness, flooding, and the moderate and 
very high shrink-swell potential are the main limitations. 
Drainage or other water control systems are needed to 
remove excess water in the swales. If areas of these 
soils are used for building construction, the Gallion soil is 
much better suited than the Perry soil. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods on the Perry soil because of wetness and very 
slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs and by 
backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. Drainage is needed for best results with most 
lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, and vegetable gardens. Roads and streets should 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soils to 
support a load. 

These soils are moderately well suited to recreational 
development. Wetness, flooding, and the clayey texture 
of the surface of the Perry soil are the main limitation. 
Good drainage should be provided for most recreational 
uses. Plant cover can be maintained by controlling 
traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for 
rabbits, squirrels, doves, deer, ducks, quail, and 
numerous small furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife 
can be improved by selectively harvesting timber to 
leave large den and mast-producing trees. 

This complex is in capability subclass IIlw. The Gallion 
soil is in woodland group 20, and the Perry soil is in 2w. 
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la—Iiberia clay. This level, poorly drained soil is in 
broad, concave areas on the natural levees of 
distriputary channels of the Mississippi River. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is black, slightly acid clay 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is olive gray, mottled, 
neutral clay in the upper part; gray, mottled, neutral clay 
in the middle part; and gray, mottled, neutral silty clay in 
the lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 
about 70 inches is grayish brown, mottled, neutral silt 
loam. In places, the surface layer is silty clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin, Loreauville, and Sharkey soils. The 
Baldwin soils are on low ridges and have a thin, dark 
colored surface horizon. The Loreauville soils are on 
ridges and are loamy throughout. The Sharkey soils are 
in similar positions and contain more clay in the subsoil 
than the Iberia soil. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

This Iberia soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. This soil dries slowly after heavy 
rains. The soil swells and shrinks markedly upon wetting 
and drying. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil surface 
during December through April. This soil is subject to 
rare flooding on an annual basis during the cropping 
season. Flooding can occur, however, during prolonged, 
high-intensity storms. An adequate supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. A few 
areas are uSed as pasture or woodland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
The main suitable crops are soybeans, rice, and grain 
sorghum. Wetness, very slow permeability and the clayey 
surface texture are the main limitations. The Iberia soil is 
difficult to keep in good tilth. It can be worked only within 
a narrow range of moisture content. Proper row 
arrangement, field ditches, and suitable outlets are 
needed to remove excess surface water. Land grading 
and smoothing improve surface drainage, allow more 
uniform application of irrigation water, and permit more 
efficient use of farm equipment. Proper irrigation systems 
should be used for the production of rice. The organic 
matter content can be maintained by using all crop 
residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a Suitable 
cropping system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. 

This Iberia soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness and 
very slow permeability are the main limitations. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, ryegrass, tall 
fescue, and white clover. A drainage system is needed 
to remove excess surface water. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
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condition. Fertilizer is generally needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of eastern cottonwood, green ash, and 
sweetgum is high. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness and the clayey 
surface texture. Because the clayey soil is sticky when 
wet, most planting and harvesting equipment can be 
used only during dry periods. Only trees that can tolerate 
seasonal wetness should be planted. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. 
Wetness, flooding, and very high shrink-swell potential 
are the main limitations. Drainage and other water 
control systems are needed to remove excess water and 
control flooding. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and very siow permeability. Lagoons or self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. The effects of shrinking and swelling 
can be minimized by using proper engineering designs 
and by backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. Drainage is needed for best results with most 
lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, and vegetable gardens. Roads and streets should 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
Wetness, flooding, and the clayey texture of the surface 
layer are the main limitations. Good drainage should be 
provided for most recreational uses. Plant cover can be 
maintained by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for rabbits, 
squirrels, deer, doves, quail, ducks, geese, crawfish, and 
wetland wildlife. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
planting appropriate vegetation, by promoting the natural 
establishment of desirable plants, or by selectively 
harvesting trees to leave large den and mast-producing 
trees. 

This Iberia soil is in capability subclass Hlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Je—Jeanerette silt loam. This level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is on broad flats on the terrace 
uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
slightly acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
biack, neutral silty clay loam in the upper part; very dark 
gray, mottled, mildly alkaline silty clay loam in the middle 
part; and grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline 
and mildly alkaline silty clay loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is light 
olive gray, mottled, mildly alkaline silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Frost and Patoutville soils. The poorly drained 
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Frost soils are along drainageways and have a lighter 
colored surface layer than the Jeanerette soil. The 
Patoutville soils are on small ridges and are more acid in 
the subsoil than the Jeanerette soil. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Jeanerette soil has medium fertility. Water runs 
off the surface slowly. Water and air move through this 
soil at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water 
table fluctuates between a depth of about 1 foot and 2- 
1/2 feet during December through April. The surface 
layer remains wet for long periods after heavy rains. An 
adequate supply of water is available to plants in most 
years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture or for 
homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but rice, 
corn, cotton, vegetables, and grain sorghum are also 
suitable crops. The Jeanerette soil is friable and easy to 
keep in good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Proper irrigation systems shouid be used for 
the production of rice. Plowpans develop easily but can 
be broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. The organic 
matter content can be maintained by using all crop 
residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable 
cropping system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. 
Lime is generally not needed. 

This Jeanerette soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, small 
grains, white clover, and vetch. Excessive surface water 
can be removed by shallow field ditches and suitable 
outlets. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer is 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to the production of eastern 
cottonwood trees. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations because 
of wetness. Conventional methods of harvesting timber 
can be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December to April. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. 
Wetness and moderately slow permeability are the main 
limitations. Drainage is needed if roads and building 
foundations are constructed. Excess water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. 
Drainage is needed for best results with most lawn 
grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, 
and vegetable gardens. Mulching, fertilizing, and 
irrigation are needed to establish lawn grasses and other 
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small-seeded plants. Moderately slow permeability and 
the high water table increase the possibility of failure of 
septic tank absorption fields. The effects of the 
moderately slow permeability and the seasonal high 
water table can be minimized by increasing the size of 
the absorption field. Self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. Roads 
and streets should be designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness. Good 
drainage should be provided for most recreational uses. 
Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
geese, rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by propagating the natural growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Jeanerette soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Ju—Judice silty clay loam. This level, poorly drained 
soil is in broad, depressional areas on the terrace 
uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is about 19 inches thick. It 
is black, slightly ‘acid silty clay loam in the upper part and 
black, neutral silty clay loam in the lower part. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is dark gray, 
mottled, mildly alkaline silty clay in the upper part; olive 
gray, mottled, moderately alkaline silty clay in the middle 
part; and gray, mottled, moderately alkaline silty clay in 
the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Jeanerette and Mowata soils. The Jeanerette 
soils are in higher positions than the Judice soil, and 
they are loamy throughout. The Mowata soils are along 
drainageways and have a lighter color surface layer than 
the Judice soil. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

This Judice soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 feet and the 
soil surface during December through April. An adequate 
supply of water is available to plants in most years. This 
soil is subject to rare flooding on an annual basis during 
the cropping season. Flooding can occur, however, 
during unusually prolonged, high-intensity storms. This 
soil dries slowly after heavy rains. It has high shrink-swell 
potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main 
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crop; but rice, grain sorghum, and corn are also suitable 
crops. The Judice soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. It 
can be worked only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and 
suitable outlets are needed to remove excess surface 
water. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
drainage, allow more uniform application of irrigation 
water, and permit more efficient use of farm equipment. 
Flood irrigation is needed for growing rice. The organic 
matter content can be maintained by using all crop 
residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable 
cropping system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. 

This Judice soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness is 
the main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, and white clover. 
Excessive water on the surface can be removed by field 
ditches and suitable outlets. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Fertilizer is generally needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of eastern cottonwood and American 
sycamore trees is high. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Reforestation 
after harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory piants. Only 
trees that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be 
planted. Conventional methods of harvesting timber can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December to April. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness, flooding, and high shrink- 
swell potential. Drainage and other water control 
systems are needed to remove excess water and control 
flooding. Very slow permeability and the high water table 
increase the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Buildings and roads can be designed to offset 
the effects of shrinking and swelling. Roads should also 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. Drainage is needed for best results with 
most lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
it is limited mainly by wetness, flooding, and very slow 
permeability. Good drainage should be provided for most 
recreational uses. Plant cover can be maintained by 
fertilizing and by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
geese, rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
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existing plant cover, or by propagating the natural growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Judice soil is in capability subclass Illw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


La—Latanier clay. This level, somewhat poorly 
drained soil is in intermediate positions on natural levees 
of old distributary channels of the Red River. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
neutral clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
reddish brown, moderately alkaline clay. The underlying 
material to a depth of about 60 inches is reddish brown, 
moderately alkaline very fine sandy loam in the upper 
part; reddish brown, moderately alkaline, stratified silt 
loam and silty clay loam in the middle part; and reddish 
brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silt loam in the lower 
part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion and Lebeau soils. The well drained 
Gallion soils are in higher positions than the Latanier 
soil, and they are loamy throughout. The poorly drained 
Lebeau soils are in lower positions than the Latanier soil, 
and they are clayey throughout. The included soils make 
up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Latanier soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for long periods 
after heavy rains. Water and air move through this soil 
very slowly. The surface layer is very sticky when wet 
and dries slowly. A seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of about 1 foot to 3 feet during December through 
April. This soil has very high shrink-swell potential in the 
subsoil. An adequate suply of water is available to plants 
in most years. Flooding by backwaters is rare on an 
annual basis and during the cropping season. Flooding 
can occur, however, during periods of unusually 
prolonged, intense rainfall. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops. A 
few areas are used as woodland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, very slow permeability, 
and the clayey surface texture. The main suitable crops 
are rice, cotton, corn, soybeans, and grain sorghum. The 
Latanier soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
This soil is sticky when wet and becomes cloddy if tilled 
when too wet. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Minimum tillage and returning all crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improve fertility and help to maintain soil tilth and 
content of organic matter. Crops respond well to 
nitrogen fertilizer. Lime is generally not needed. 
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This Latanier soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness is 
the main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, ryegrass, white clover, vetch, and tall fescue. 
Excess surface water can be removed by shallow 
ditches. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen fertilizer 
is needed for grasses grown alone. Lime is generally not 
needed. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of green ash, sweetgum, and eastern 
cottonwood is high. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness. If site preparation 
is not adequate, competition from undesirable plants can 
prevent or prolong natural or artificial reestablishment of 
trees. Because the clayey soil is sticky when wet, most 
planting and harvesting equipment can be used only 
during dry periods. Only trees that can tolerate seasonal 
wetness should be planted. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness, flooding, very slow 
permeability, and the very high shrink-swell potential. 
Drainage and other water contro! systems are needed to 
remove excess water and control flooding. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and very slow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. The effects of 
shrinking and swelling can be minimized by using proper 
engineering designs and by backfilling with material that 
has low shrink-swell potential. Drainage is needed for 
best results with most lawn grasses, shade trees, 
ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. 
Roads and streets should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, flooding, very slow 
permeability, and the clayey texture of the surface layer. 
Good drainage should be provided for most recreational 
uses. Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for rabbits, 
squirrels, and numerous small furbearing animals, and 
for deer, doves, quail, ducks, geese, crawfish, and 
wetland wildlife. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
planting appropriate vegetation, by promoting the natural 
establishment of desirable plants, or by selectively 
harvesting timber to leave large den and mast-producing 
trees. 

This Latanier soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 
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Lb—Lebeau clay. This level, poorly drained soil is on 
the lowest part of natural levees of old distributary 
channels of the Red River. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, slightly acid 
clay about 6 inches thick. The next layer to a depth of 
about 14 inches is grayish brown, mottled, slightly acid 
clay. The next layers to a depth of about 44 inches are 
dark reddish brown, mottled, mildly alkaline and 
moderately alkaline clay. The underlying material to a 
depth of about 60 inches is reddish brown, mottled, 
mildly alkaline clay in the upper part and gray, mottled, 
mildly alkaline clay in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion, Latanier, and Perry soils. The well 
drained Gallion soils are on ridges and are loamy 
throughout. The Latanier soils are on low ridges and 
have loamy underlying material. The Perry soils are in 
depressional areas and are grayer in the upper part of 
the subsoil than the Lebeau soil. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Lebeau soil has medium fertility. Flooding from 
backwater is unlikely on an annual basis as well as 
during the cropping season. It can occur, however, under 
abnormal conditions. Water runs off the surface at a 
slow to very slow rate and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 feet and the 
soil surface during December through April. The surface 
layer is very sticky when wet and dries slowly. This soil 
has very high shrink-swell potential. An adequate supply 
of water is available to plants in most years. 

Most areas of this map unit are used for cultivated 
crops. A few areas are used as woodland or pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, very slow permeability, 
and the clayey surface texture. The main suitable crops 
are soybeans, rice, and grain sorghum. The Lebeau soil 
is difficult to keep in good tilth. It can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. This soil is 
sticky when wet and becomes cloddy if tilled when too 
wet. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and suitable 
outlets are needed to remove excess surface water. 
Land grading and smoothing improve surface drainage, 
allow more uniform application of irrigation water, and 
permit more efficient use of farm equipment. Tilth and 
fertility can be improved by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. 

This Lebeau soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness 
and very slow permeability are the main limitations. The 
main suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white clover, vetch, 
and tall fescue. Excess surface water can be removed 
by shallow ditches. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
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fertilizer is needed where grasses are grown alone. Lime 
is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of green ash, sweetgum, and eastern 
cottonwood is high. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Only trees that 
can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. 
Because the clayey soil is sticky when wet, most 
planting and harvesting equipment can be used only 
during dry periods. Reforestation after harvesting must 
be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness, flooding, very slow 
permeability, and the very high shrink-swell potential. 
Flooding can be controlled by use of major flood control 
structures. Very slow permeability and the high water 
table increase the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
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properly. Drainage or other water control systems are 
needed to remove excess water. The effects of shrinking 
and swelling can be minimized by using proper 
engineering designs and by backfilling with material that 
has low shrink-swell potential. Plans for homesite 
development should provide for the preservation of as 
many trees as possible. Drainage is needed for best 
results with most lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. Roads and 
streets should be designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, flooding, very slow 
permeability, and the clayey texture of the surface layer. 
Good drainage should be provided for most recreational 
uses. Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for rabbits, 
squirrels, numercus small furbearing animals, and for 
deer, doves, ducks, geese, crawtish, and wetland wildlife. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by promoting the natural 
establishment of desirable plants, or by selectively 
harvesting timber to leave large den and mast-producing 
trees. 

This Lebeau soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Lc—Lebeau clay, occasionally flooded. This level, 
poorly drained, clayey soil is in back swamps and on the 
lowest part of natural levees of old distributary channels 
of the Red River. It is subject to occasional flooding for 
brief to long periods. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, mildly 
alkaline clay about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
reddish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. The 
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underlying material to a depth of about 65 inches is dark 
reddish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the 
upper part; reddish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline 
clay in the middle part; and gray, mottled, moderately 
alkaline clay in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Latanier and Perry soils. Tne Latanier soils are 
on low ridges and have a loamy underlying material. The 
Perry soils are in depressional areas and have a subsoil 
that is grayer in the upper part than the Lebeau soil. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Lebeau soil has medium fertility. It can flood as 
often as 2 times during each 5 year period (11 to 40 
times in 100 years) between June 1 and November 30 or 
more frequently between December 1 and May 31. 
Flood water typicaily is 1 to 3 feet deep, but the depth 
exceeds 10 feet in places. Water runs off the surface at 
a slow to very slow rate and stands in low places for 
long periods after heavy rains. Water and air move 
through this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1-1/2 feet and the 
soil surface during December through April. The surface 
layer is very sticky when wet and dries slowly. This soil 
has very high shrink-swell potential. An adequate supply 
of water is available to plants in most years. 

Most areas of this soil are used as woodland. A few 
areas are used for cultivated crops or as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of green ash, eastern cottonwood, and 
sweetgum is high. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are seedling mortality and equipment 
use limitations because of wetness and flooding. Only 
trees that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be 
planted. Because the clayey soil is sticky when wet, 
most planting and harvesting equipment can be used 
only during dry periods. Reforestation after harvesting 
must be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. it is 
limited mainly by wetness, a clayey surface texture, and 
the hazard of flooding. The main suitable crops are 
soybeans, grain sorghum, and rice. Flooding can be 
controlled by the use of ditches, levees, and pumps. The 
Lebeau soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
This soil is sticky when wet and becomes cloddy if tilled 
when too wet. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Tilth and fertility can be improved by 
returning crop residue to the soil. Most crops respond 
well to fertilizer. 

This Lebeau soil is moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness and the hazard of flooding are the main 
limitations. The main suitable pasture plant is common 
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bermudagrass. During flood periods, cattle should be 
moved to adjacent protected areas or to pastures at 
higher elevations. Excessive water on the surface can be 
removed by shallow ditches if suitable outlets are 
available. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen fertilizer 
is needed where grasses are grown alone. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It is 
not suited to building sites. The main limitations are 
wetness, the hazard of flooding, and very high shrink- 
swell potential. Major flood control structures, along with 
extensive local drainage systems, are needed to protect 
this soil from flooding. The effects of shrinking and 
swelling can be minimized by using proper engineering 
designs and by backfilling with material that has low 
shrink-swell potential. Roads and streets should be 
located above the expected flood level, and they should 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, very slow permeability, 
the clayey texture, and the hazard of flooding. Protection 
from flooding is needed. Good drainage should be 
provided for most recreational uses. Plant cover can be 
maintained by fertilizing and by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, numerous small furbearing 
animals, ducks, geese, crawfish, and wetland wildlife. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by propagating the natural 
growth of desirable plants, or by selectively harvesting 
timber to leave large den and mast-producing trees. 
Habitat for wetland wildlife can be improved by 
constructing shallow ponds for waterfowl and furbearing 
animals. 

This Lebeau soil is in capability subclass IVw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Le—Loreauville silt loam. This level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is in high positions on natural levees 
of old distributary channels of the Mississippi River. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
neutral silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
grayish brown, neutral silty clay loam in the upper part; 
grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline silty clay 
loam in the middle part; and grayish brown, mottled, 
moderately alkaline loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 80 inches is 
grayish brown, mottled, moderately alkaline very fine 
sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin, Dundee, and Iberia soils. The Baldwin 
and Iberia soils are in lower positions than the 
Loreauville soil, and they have a clayey subsoil. The 
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Dundee soils are in higher positions and are more acid in 
the subsoil than the Loreauville soil. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Loreauville soil has high fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
at a moderately slow rate. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1 foot and 2-1/2 
feet below the surface during December through April. 
An adequate supply of water is available to plants in 
most years. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
cotton, grain sorghum, and vegetables are also suitable 
crops. The Loreauville soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Plowpans develop easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Proper row 
arrangement, field ditches, and suitable outlets are 
needed to remove excess surface water. Land grading 
and smoothing improve surface drainage and permit 
more efficient use of farm equipment. The organic matter 
content can be maintained by using all crop residue, 
plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable cropping 
system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

This Loreauville:soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, small 
grains, white clover, and wild winter peas. Grazing when 
the soil is wet results in compaction of the surface layer. 
Excessive surface water can be removed by shallow 
field ditches and suitable outlets. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Fertilizer is needed for optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland; however, all areas 
have been cleared. The potential production of 
hardwood trees is very high. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to April. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development 
because of wetness. Drainage is needed if roads and 
building foundations are constructed. Roads should also 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. Excess water can be removed by shallow 
ditches and proper grading. Drainage is needed for best 
results with most lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable gardens. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of the seasonal high water table and 
moderately slow permeability. The effects of the soil 
permeability and the water table can be minimized by 
increasing the size of the absorption field. Self-contained 
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sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness. Good 
drainage should be provided for most recreational uses. 
Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Loreauville soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group tw. 


Lp—Loring silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, moderately well drained soil is on side 
slopes and ridgetops on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, strongly acid silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 60 inches or more, It is dark yellowish 
brown, strongly acid silt loam in the upper part and dark 
brown, strongly acid silty clay loam in the middle part. 
The lower part is a fragipan of dark brown silty clay loam 
and dark yellowish brown silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Coteau and Memphis soils. The somewhat 
poorly drained Coteau soils are in slightly depressional 
areas and at the heads of drainageways. The well 
drained Memphis soils are in slightly higher positions 
than the Loring soil. These soils do not have a fragipan. 
Also included on some of the foot slopes are a few small 
outcrops of clayey soil material. The included soils make 
up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Loring soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface at a medium rate. Water and air move through 
this soil at a moderate rate above the fragipan and a 
slow rate in the fragipan. A seasonal high water table is 
at a depth of about 2 to 3 feet below the surface during 
December through March. It is perched above the 
fragipan. This soil dries quickly after rains. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of some years. The effective root depth is about 
22 inches. Plant root development and the available 
water capacity are limited by the fragipan. This soil has 
low shrink-swell potential. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops or 
as pasture. A few areas are used for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate hazard of erosion and by 
droughtiness. Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, 
cotton, and sweet potatoes are also suitable crops. The 
Loring soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can 
be worked over a wide range of moisture content. In 
places, irregular slopes hinder tillage operations. 
Plowpans develop easily but can be broken up by deep 
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plowing or chiseling. Limiting tillage for seedbed 
preparation and weed control reduces runoff and 
erosion. Terraces, diversions, and grassed waterways 
help prevent erosion. Drop structures placed in grassed 
waterways help prevent gullying. All tillage should be on 
the contour or across the slope. Maintaining crop residue 
on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps to 
maintain soil titth and organic matter content. Most crops 
respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 
Where water of suitable quality is available, supplemental 
irrigation can prevent damage to crops during dry 
periods of some years. 

This Loring soil is well suited to pasture. Droughtiness 
is the main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants 
are common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, and ball clover. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Seedbed preparation should be on the contour 
or across the slope where practical. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to the production of cherrybark 
oak, sweetgum, and loblolly pine. The potential 
production is high. Competing plants can be controlled 
by proper site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 
Mechanical planting of trees on the contour helps to 
control erosion. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. The main limitations are wetness and slow 
permeability. Unless internal drainage is improved, septic 
tank absorption fields will not function properly during 
rainy periods because of the seasonal high water table 
and slow permeability. Self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. 
Revegetating disturbed areas around construction sites 
as soon as possible helps to control soil erosion. 
Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigating are needed to 
establish lawn grasses and other small-seeded plants. 
Roads and streets should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and the 
hazard of erosion. Erosion and sedimentation can be 
controlled and the beauty of the area enhanced by 
maintaining adequate plant cover. Plant cover can be 
maintained by controlling traffic. Cuts and fills should be 
seeded or mulched. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and small furbearing animals. Habitat for 
wildlife can be improved by maintaining the existing plant 
cover or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Loring soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 20. 
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Lr—Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
moderately sloping, moderately well drained soil is on 
side slopes and narrow, convex ridgetops on the terrace 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, strongly acid silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown, very strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper part 
and dark brown, very strongly acid silty clay loam in the 
middle part. The lower part is a fragipan of dark brown, 
mottled, very strongly acid silt loam and silty clay loam. 
The underlying material is dark brown, medium acid silt 
loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Memphis soils and a few small areas of Loring 
soils that have had most of their topsoil removed by 
erosion. The weil drained Memphis soils are in slightly 
higher positions than the Loring soil, and they do not 
have a fragipan. Also included on some of the lower side 
slopes are a few small outcrops of clayey or sandy soil 
materials. The included soils make up about 10 percent 
of the map unit. 

This Loring soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface at a rapid rate. Water and air move through this 
soil at a moderate rate above the fragipan and a slow 
rate in the fragipan. A seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of 2 to 3 feet below the surface during December 
through March. It is perched above the fragipan. This soil 
dries quickly after rains. Plants are damaged by lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of most 
years. The effective root depth is about 22 inches. Plant 
root development and the available water capacity are 
limited by the fragipan. This soil has low shrink-swell 
potential. 

Most areas of this soil are used as pasture or 
woodland. A few areas are used for cultivated crops. 

This soil is well suited to pasture. Droughtiness and 
the hazard of erosion are the main limitations. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, and ball 
clover. Seedbed preparation should be on the contour or 
across the slope where practical. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to the production of cherrybark 
oak, sweetgum, and loblolly pine. The potential 
production of timber is high. Competing plants can be 
controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. Mechanical planting of trees on the contour 
helps to control erosion. Additional protective cover can 
be provided by interplanting with a cover crop. Roads 
and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by slope and the severe hazard of 
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erosion. Sweet potatoes is the main crop; but soybeans, 
cotton, corn, and vegetables are also suitable crops. In 
places irregular slopes hinder tillage operations. The 
Loring soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can 
be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
Plowpans develop easily but can be broken up by deep 
plowing or chiseling. Limiting tillage for seedbed 
preparation and weed control reduces runoff and 
erosion. The risk of sheet and rill erosion on the steeper 
slopes can be reduced by constructing gradient terraces 
and farming on the contour. Diversions and grassed 
waterways also help to control erosion. Drop structures 
can be installed in grassed waterways to control gullying. 
Crop residue left on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally 
needed. 

This Loring soil is moderately weli suited to urban 
development. Wetness and slow permeability are the 
main limitations. The hazard of erosion is increased if the 
soil is left exposed during site development. Plans for 
homesite development should provide for the 
preservation of as many trees as possible. Revegetating 
disturbed areas around construction sites as soon as 
possible helps to control soil erosion. Establishing and 
maintaining plant cover can be achieved through proper 
fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping of the slopes. 
During the rainy season, effluent from onsite sewage 
disposal systems can seep at points downslope. 
Absorption lines should be installed on the contour. Self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. Roads and streets should be 
designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to support 
a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and the 
hazard of erosion. Erosion and sedimentation can be 
controlled and the beauty of the area enhanced by 
maintaining adequate plant cover. Plant cover can be 
maintained by controlling traffic. Cuts and fills should be 
seeded or mulched. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
doves, quail, squirrels, rabbits, and small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by the 
selective harvesting of timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This Loring soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland group 20. 


Ma—Mamoou silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. This 
very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
the natural levees of old stream channels that drain the 
terrace uplands. It is on side slopes between the stream 
channel and the crest of the natural levee. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown, strongly 
acid silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is yellowish brown, mottled, slightly acid silt loam to a 
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depth of about 16 inches. The subsoil is mottled, grayish 
brown, yellowish brown, and red, strongly acid silty clay 
loam in the upper part and grayish brown, mottled, 
medium acid silty clay loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
mottled, yellowish brown, pale brown, and red, slightly 
acid loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Crowley and Mowata soils. The Crowley soils 
are in higher positions and are more clayey in the subsoil 
than the Mamou soil. The poorly drained Mowata soils 
are in lower positions and have a grayer subsurface 
layer and subsoil than the Mamou soil. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Mamou soil has low fertility. Water runs off the 
surface at a medium rate. Water and air move through 
this soil slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of about 1/2 foot and 1 foot below the 
surface during December through April. This soil dries 
slowly after heavy rains. Plants are damaged by lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fail of some 
years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as urban land. 
A small acreage is used for cultivated crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness and slow permeability. 
Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Roads should also be designed to offset 
the limited ability of the soil to support a load. Most 
areas of this soil are artificially drained by storm sewers 
and ditches. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are needed 
to establish lawn grasses and other small-seeded plants. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Rice and soybeans are the main 
crops; but corn, smail grains, and sweet potatoes are 
also suitable crops. This soil is friable and easy to keep 
in good tilth. it can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Plowpans form easily but can be broken 
up by deep plowing or chiseling. Ail tillage should be on 
the contour or across the slope. Maintaining crop residue 
on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Most crops 
respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

This Mamou soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, wild 
winter peas, and white clover. Seedbed preparation 
should be on the contour or across the slope where 
practical. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
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pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of loblolly pine and siash pine is high. 
Wetness limits the use of equipment. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness. Good drainage should be 
provided for intensively used areas, such as playgrounds 
and camp areas. Plant cover can be maintained by 
fertilizing and by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
geese, rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by propagating the natural growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Mamou soil is in capability subclass liw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Mc—Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This 
nearly level, well drained soil is on broad, convex 
ridgetops on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, medium acid, silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown, 
very strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper part and 
dark brown, strongly acid silt loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 84 inches is dark 
yellowish brown, medium acid silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Coteau, Frost, and Loring soils. The somewhat 
poorly drained Coteau soils are at the heads of 
drainageways and have grayish brown mottles in the 
subsoil. The poorly drained Frost soils are in slight 
depressional areas and drainageways and are grayer 
throughout than the Memphis soil. The moderately well 
drained Loring soils are in slightly lower positions than 
the Memphis soil and have a fragipan. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Memphis soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderate rate. The seasonal high 
water table is more than 6 feet below the surface. This 
soil dries quickly after rains. Plants are damaged by lack 
of water during dry periods in summer and fall of some 
years. This soil has low shrink-swell potential. 

Most areas of this map unit are used for cultivated 
crops. A few areas are used as pasture or for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. Soybeans is 
the main crop; but corn, cotton, and sweet potatoes are 
also suitable crops. The Memphis soil is friable and easy 
to keep in good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range 
of moisture content. Plowpans develop easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. The organic 
matter content can be maintained by using all crop 
residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable 
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cropping system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. 
Lime is generally needed. 

This Memphis soil is well suited to pasture. Suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ball clover, and ryegrass. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, and 
sweetgum is very high. This soil has few limitations for 
use and management. Competing plants can be 
controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. 

This soil is well suited to urban development. Septic 
tank absorption fields may not function properly in this 
soil during rainy periods because of the moderate 
permeability, but this limitation can be easily overcome 
by increasing the size of the absorption field. Streets and 
roads should be designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soil to support a load. Mulching, fertilizing, and 
irrigating are needed to establish lawn grasses and other 
smali-seeded plants. 

This soil is well suited to recreational development. 
Erosion can be controlled and the beauty of the area 
enhanced by maintaining adequate piant cover. Plant 
cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by controlling 
traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and small furbearing animals. Habitat for 
wildlife can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
propagating the natural growth of desirable plants. 

This Memphis soil is in capability class | and in 
woodland group 10. 


Md—Memphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, well drained soil is on side slopes and 
convex ridgetops on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, very strongly acid 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown, 
very strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper part; dark 
brown, medium acid silty clay loam in the middle part; 
and dark brown, medium acid silt loam in the lower part. 
The underlying material to a depth of about 84 inches is 
dark yellowish brown, medium acid silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Coteau and Loring soils. The somewhat poorly 
drained Coteau soils are in slight depressional areas and 
at the heads of drainageways and have grayish brown 
mottles in the subsoil. The moderately well drained 
Loring soils are in similar positions as the Memphis soil 
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and have a fragipan. The included soils make up about 
10 percent of the map unit. 

This Memphis soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderate rate. The seasonal high 
water table is more than 6 feet below the surface. This 
soil dries quickly after rains, Plants are damaged by lack 
of water during dry periods in summer and fall of some 
years. This soil has low shrink-swell potential. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops or 
as pasture. A few areas are used for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate hazard of erosion. Soybeans is 
the main crop; but corn, cotton, and sweet potatoes are 
also suitable crops. The Memphis soil is friable and easy 
to keep in good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range 
of moisture content. In places irregular slopes hinder 
tillage operations. Plowpans develop easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps 
to maintain soil tiith and organic matter content. All 
tillage should be on the contour or across the slope. 
Minimum tillage, terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways help to control erosion. Drop structures can 
be installed in grassed waterways to control gullying. 
Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally 
needed. 

This Memphis soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, and ball 
clover. Erosion can be controlled by maintaining good 
plant cover. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in 
good condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of cherrybark oak, sweetgum, and loblolly 
pine is very high. Competing plants can be controlled by 
proper site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 
Mechanical planting of trees on the contour helps to 
control erosion. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is well suited to urban development. 
Population growth has resulted in increased construction 
of homes. Septic tank absorption fields may not function 
properly during rainy periods because of the moderate 
permeability, but this limitation can be easily overcome 
by increasing the size of the absorption field. The hazard 
of erosion is increased if the soil is left exposed during 
site development. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as possible helps to control 
soil erosion. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigating help to 
establish lawn grasses and other smali-seeded plants. 
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Streets and roads should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is well suited to recreational development. It 
is limited mainly by erosion where ground cover is 
absent. Erosion and sedimentation can be controlled and 
the beauty of the area enhanced by maintaining 
adequate plant cover. Plant cover can be maintained by 
fertilizing and by controlling traffic. Cuts and fills should 
be seeded or mulched. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and small furbearing animals. Habitat for 
wildlife can be improved by maintaining the existing plant 
cover or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Memphis soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 10. 


Me—Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
moderately sloping, well drained soil is on side slopes 
and narrow, convex ridgetops on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is dark brown, very strongly acid silty clay !oam in the 
upper part and dark brown, strongly acid silt loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of about 
84 inches is dark brown, medium acid silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Loring soils. These moderately well drained 
soils are on upper side slopes and have a fragipan in the 
subsoil. Also included are a few small areas of Memphis 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 12 percent, and Memphis 
soils that have had most of their topsoil removed by 
erosion. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Memphis soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a rapid rate. Water and air move through 
this soil at a moderate rate. The seasonal high water 
table is more than 6 feet below the surface. This soil 
dries quickly after rains. Plants are damaged by lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of most 
years. 

Most areas of this soil are used as pasture or for 
cultivated crops. A few areas are used for homesites or 
as woodland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by slope and the severe hazard of 
erosion. Soybeans is the main crop; but sweet potatoes, 
cotton, and corn are also suitable crops. In places, 
irregular slopes hinder tillage operations. The Memphis 
soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked over a wide range of moisture content. Plowpans 
develop easily but can be broken up by deep plowing or 
chiseling. Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and 
weed control reduces runoff and erosion. The risk of 
sheet and rill erosion on the steeper slopes can be 
reduced by use of gradient terraces and by farming on 
the contour. Diversions and grassed waterways also help 
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to control erosion. Drop structures can be installed in 
grassed waterways to control gullying. Crop residue left 
on or near the surface helps to conserve moisture, 
maintain tilth, and control erosion. Most crops respond 
well to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

This Memphis soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, and ball 
clover. Erosion can be controlled by maintaining good 
plant cover. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in 
good condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of cherrybark oak, sweetgum, and loblolly 
pine is very high. Competing plants can be controlled by 
proper site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 
Mechanical planting of trees on the contour helps to 
control erosion. Additional protective cover can be 
provided by interplanting with a cover crop. Roads and 
landings can be protected from erosion by constructing 
diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is well suited to urban development. The 
hazard of erosion is increased if the soil is teft exposed 
during site development. Revegetating disturbed areas 
around construction sites as soon as possible helps to 
control soil erosion. Establishing and maintaining plant 
cover can be achieved through proper fertilizing, 
seeding, mulching, and shaping of the slopes. During the 
rainy season, effluent from onsite sewage disposal 
systems can seep at points downslope. Absorption lines 
should be installed on the contour. Self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Streets and roads should be designed to offset 
the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by the hazard of erosion 
where ground cover is absent. Erosion and 
sedimentation can be controlled and the beauty of the 
area enhanced by maintaining adequate plant cover. 
Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. Cuts and fills should be seeded or 
mulched. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
doves, quail, rabbits, squirrels, and small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This Memphis soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 10. 


Mf—Memphis silt loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes. 
This strongly sloping to moderately steep, well drained 
soil is on short side slopes along major entrenched 
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drainageways on the terrace uplands and on the 
escarpment between the terrace uplands and the alluvial 
plain. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, strongly acid silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown, 
very strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper part and 
dark brown, strongly acid silt loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 80 inches is dark 
brown, strongly acid silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Falaya and Loring soils and a few smali areas 
of Memphis soils that have had most of their topsoil 
removed by erosion. The somewhat poorly drained 
Falaya soils are in drainageways and have not 
developed a recognizable subsoil. The Loring soils are 
on upper side slopes and have a fragipan in the subsoil. 
Also included on some of the foot slopes are small 
outcrops of clayey and sandy soil materials. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Memphis soil has medium fertility. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is severe. Water and air 
move through this soil at a moderate rate. The seasonal 
high water table is more than 6 feet below the surface. 
This soil dries quickly after rains. Plants are damaged by 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
most years. This soil has low shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as woodland. 
A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of cherrybark oak, sweetgum, and loblolly 
pine is very high. Competing plants can be controlled by 
proper site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 
Management that minimizes the risk of erosion is 
essential in harvesting timber. Planting of trees on the 
contour helps to control erosion. Additional protective 
cover can be provided by interplanting with a cover crop. 
Roads and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is generally not suited to cultivated crops. 
Slopes are generally too short and steep and the hazard 
of erosion too severe for this use. 

This Memphis soil is poorly suited to pasture. 
Droughtiness and the severe hazard of erosion where 
the soil does not have plant cover are the main 
limitations. The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, crimson clover, 
bahiagrass, and ball clover. All adapted pasture plants 
can be grown, but bunch-type species planted alone 
generally are not suitable because of the hazard of 
erosion. The use of equipment is limited by moderately 
steep slopes. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Fertilizer 
and lime are needed for optimum growth of grasses and 
legumes. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. The main limitations are complex slopes 
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and the severe hazard ot erosion. Preserving the existing 
plant cover during construction helps to control erosion. 
Establishing and maintaining plant cover can be 
achieved through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, 
and shaping of the slopes. The steepness of slope is a 
concern in installing septic tank absorption fields. 
Absorption lines should be installed on the contour. Self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. Access roads must be designed to 
provide adequate cut-slope grade, and grassed 
waterways must be used to control surface runoff and to 
keep soil losses to a minimum. Topsoil can be stockpiled 
and used to reclaim areas disturbed by cutting and filling. 
Streets and roads should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
Moderately steep slopes limit the use of areas of this soil 
mainly to a few paths and trails, which should extend 
across the slope. Erosion and sedimentation can be 
controlled and the beauty of the area enhanced by 
maintaining adequate plant cover. Plant cover can be 
maintained by fertilizing and by controlling traffic. Cuts 
and fills should be seeded and mulched. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, quail, and furbearing animals. Habitat 
for wildlife can be improved by selectively harvesting 
timber to leave large den and mast-producing trees. 

This Memphis soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland group 10. 


Mt—Mowata silt loam. This level, poorly drained soil 
is on broad, slightly concave flats and in drainageways 
on the terrace uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, strongly acid silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of about 17 inches, is 
grayish brown, mottled, medium acid silt loam in the 
upper part and gray, mottled, slightly acid silt loam in the 
lower part. The subsoil is dark gray, mottled, strongly 
acid silty clay in the upper part; light brownish gray, 
mottled, medium acid silty clay in the middle part; and 
light brownish gray, mottled, slightly acid silty clay loam 
in the lower part. The underiying material to a depth of 
about 70 inches is light olive gray, mottled, neutral silty 
clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Crowley and Frost soils. The somewhat poorly 
drained Crowley soils are on higher, convex ridges and 
do not have a subsurface layer that tongues into the 
subsoil. The Frost soils are in similar positions and 
contain less clay in the subsoil than the Mowata soil. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Mowata soil has low fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
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fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. This soil has 
high shrink-swell potential. Plants are damaged by lack 
of water during dry periods in summer and fall of some 
years. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture or for 
homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness. Rice and soybeans are 
the main crops; but corn and small grains are also 
suitable crops. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Proper irrigation systems should be used for 
the production of rice. Pipe or other drop structures 
should be installed in drainage ditches to control the 
water level in rice fields and to prevent excessive 
erosion of ditches. Plowpans form easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Returning all 
crop residue to the soil and using a cropping system that 
includes grasses, legumes, or grass-legume mixtures 
help to maintain fertility and tilth. Crops respond well to 
lime and fertilizer. 

This Mowata soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness is 
the main limitation. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, white clover, and wild winter peas. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Excessive water on the surface 
can be removed by field ditches and suitable outlets. 
Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of loblolly pine and slash pine is high. The 
main concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality because 
of wetness. Reforestation after harvesting must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to April. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness and high shrink-swell 
potential. Drainage is needed if roads and building 
foundations are constructed. Roads should be designed 
to offset the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and very slow 
permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. The 
effects of shrinking and swelling can be minimized by 
using proper engineering designs and by backfilling with 
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material that has low shrink-swell potential. Mulching, 
fertilizing, and irrigation are needed to establish lawn 
grasses and other small-seeded plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness and very slow 
permeability. Good drainage should be provided for most 
recreational uses. Plant cover can be maintained by 
fertilizing and by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover, or by promoting the natural establishment of 
desirable plants. 

This Mowata soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


MU—Muskogee-Loring association, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This association consists of 
strongly sloping to moderately steep, eroded, moderately 
well drained soils. These soils are on the escarpment 
between the terrace uplands and the alluvial plain and 
on short side slopes along major entrenched 
drainageways on the terrace uplands. The Muskogee soil 
makes up about 50 percent of the association and the 
Loring soil about 40 percent. The Muskogee soil is in the 
strongly sloping areas, and the Loring soils are in the 
moderately steep areas. Areas of both the Muskogee 
and Loring soils are individually large enough to be 
separated in mapping, but because the steepness of the 
slopes so limits the use and management of the soils, 
they were not separated. 

More than three-fourths of the original surface layer of 
both the Muskogee and Loring soils has been removed 
by erosion. In many places, the subsoil is exposed. 
Where the soils are cultivated, the plow layer is a 
mixture of the original surface layer and material from 
the subsoil. Gullies 1 to 6 feet deep and 5 to 20 feet 
wide are in some areas. 

Typically, the Muskogee soil has a surface layer of 
brown, strongly acid silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of about 56 inches, is yellowish 
brown, mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the upper part; 
yellowish brown, mottled, medium acid silty clay loam in 
the middle part; and mottled, light brownish gray and 
yellowish brown, medium acid clay and silty clay in the 
lower part. The next layer to a depth of about 80 inches 
is mottled, strong brown and light brownish gray, medium 
acid clay. 

The Muskogee soil has low fertility. Moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root zone are 
potentially toxic to most crops. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is severe. Water and air move 
through this soil slowly. A seasonal high water table is at 
a depth of about 1 to 2 feet below the surface during 
January to April. It is perched above the clayey subsoil. 
Plants are damaged by lack of water during dry periods 
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in summer and fall of most years. This soil has high 
shrink-swell potential. 

Typically, the Loring soil has a surface layer of brown, 
strongly acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is dark brown, strongly acid silt loam in the upper part 
and dark yellowish brown, strongly acid silt loam in the 
middle part. In the lower part, it is a fragipan of dark 
brown and yellowish brown, mottled, strongly acid silt 
loam and silty clay loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of about 60 inches is dark yellowish brown, 
mottled, medium acid silt loam. 

The Loring soil has medium fertility. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is severe. Water and air 
move through this soil at a moderate rate above the 
fragipan and slowly in the fragipan. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of about 2 to 3 feet during 
December through March. It is perched above the 
fragipan. This soil dries quickly after rains. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of most years. Effective root depth is about 22 
inches. Plant root development and the available water 
capacity are limited by the fragipan. This soil has low 
shrink-swell potential. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Memphis soils. The well drained Memphis soils 
are on the upper parts of the slopes. They are loamy 
throughout and do not have a fragipan. Also included on 
some of the lower side slopes are a few small outcrops 
of clayey and sandy soil materials. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this association is used as 
woodland. A few areas are used as pasture or for 
cultivated crops. 

The Muskogee and Loring soils are moderately well 
suited to woodland. The potential production of loblolly 
pine and sweetgum is moderately high on the Muskogee 
soil and high on the Loring soil. In places, gullies limit 
the use of equipment. Competing plants can be 
controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. Management that minimizes the risk of erosion 
is essential in harvesting timber. Planting trees on the 
contour helps to control erosion. Interplanting with a 
cover crop provides additional protective cover. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture. The main 
limitations are the severe hazard of erosion, complex 
slopes, and droughtiness. The use of equipment is 
limited by the moderately steep, complex slopes and by 
gullies. All adapted pasture plants can be grown, but 
bunch-type species planted alone generally are not 
suitable because of the hazard of erosion. Gullies should 
be shaped before planting to pasture. The main suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, crimson clover, and ball 
clover. Seedbed preparation should be on the contour or 
across the slope where practical. Fertilizer and lime are 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 
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These soils are generally not suited to cultivated 
crops. Slopes are too steep, most areas of these soils 
are too eroded, and the hazard of additional erosion is 
too severe for this use. 

The Muskogee and Loring soils are poorly suited to 
urban development. They have severe limitations for 
building sites, local roads and streets, and most sanitary 
facilities. Wetness and slope are the main limitations. 
The hazard of erosion in the steeper areas is also a 
limitation. Only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. Revegetating disturbed 
areas around construction sites as soon as possible 
helps to control soil erosion. Proper fertilizing, seeding, 
mulching, and shaping of the slopes and gullies help to 
establish and maintain plant cover. Steepness of slope is 
a concern in installing septic tank absorption fields. 
Absorption lines should be installed on the contour. Self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. Plans for homesite development 
should provide for the preservation of as many trees as 
possible. Roads and streets should be designed to offset 
the limited ability of the soils to support a load. 

These soils are poorly suited to recreational 
development. Steepness of slope limits the use of areas 
of these soils mainly to a few paths and trails, which 
should extend across the slope. Erosion and 
sedimentation can be controlled and the beauty of the 
area enchanced by maintaining adequate plant cover. 
Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. Cuts and fills should be seeded and 
mulched. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for 
squirrels, deer, rabbits, and other small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

The Muskogee and Loring soils are in capability 
subclass Vle. The Muskogee soil is in woodland group 
30, and the Loring soil is in 20. 


Pa—Patoutville silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad, 
slightly convex ridgetops on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
slightly acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is grayish brown, mottled, neutral silt 
loam to a depth of about 12 inches. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 70 inches is dark grayish brown, mottled, 
neutral silty clay loam in the upper part; grayish brown, 
mottled, neutral silty clay loam in the middle part; and 
light brownish gray, mottled, neutral silt loam in the lower 
part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Calhoun, Coteau, and Frost soils. The poorly 
drained Calhoun and Frost soils are in slightly 
depressional areas and drainageways and have a 
subsurface layer that tongues into the subsoil. The 
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Coteau soils are in slightly higher positions and have a 
browner subsoil than the Patoutville soil. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Patoutville soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly. Water and air move through this soil 
slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates between a 
depth of about 2 and 5 feet during December through 
May. Plants are damaged by lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of some years. This soil has 
moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. A small acreage is used as pasture or for 
homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by wetness. Soybeans are the main crops; but 
rice, sweet potatoes, corn, and cotton are also suitable 
crops. The Patoutville soil is friable and easy to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Plowpans develop easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Crusting of the 
surface and compaction of the soil can be reduced by 
returning the crop residue to the soil and by minimum 
tillage. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
drainage, allow more uniform application of irrigation 
water, and permit more efficient use of farm equipment. 
Proper irrigation systems should be used for the 
production of rice. Pipe or other drop structures should 
be installed in drainage ditches to control the water level 
in rice fields and to prevent excessive erosion of ditches. 
The organic matter content can be maintained by using 
all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a 
suitable cropping system. Crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer. 

This Patoutville soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white clover, vetch, 
and ryegrass. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Periodic mowing 
and clipping helps to maintain uniform growth, 
discourages selective grazing, and reduces clumpy 
growth. Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of loblolly pine and slash pine is high. This 
soil has moderate equipment use limitations because of 
wetness. Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. Wetness and moderate shrink-swell 
potential are the main limitations. Drainage is needed if 
roads and building foundations are constructed. Roads 
should be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil 
to support a load. Excess water can be removed by 
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shallow ditches and proper grading. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and slow permeability. The 
effects of the soil permeability and the wetness can be 
minimized by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Self-contained sewage disposal units or lagoons can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. Buildings and roads 
can be designed to offset the effects of shrinking and 
swelling. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigating help to 
establish lawn grasses and other small-seeded plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and slow 
permeability. Good drainage should be provided for 
intensively used areas, such as playgrounds and camp 
areas. Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for ducks, 
geese, rabbits, quail, doves, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by propagating the natural growth 
of desirable plants. 

This Patoutville soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Pb—Patoutville silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
This very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on long, narrow side slopes on the terrace uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, medium acid silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 60 inches is dark grayish brown, mottled, medium 
acid silty clay loam in the upper part; grayish brown, 
mottled, slightly acid silty clay loam in the middle part; 
and light brownish gray, mottied, slightly acid silt loam in 
the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few smail 
areas of Frost soils. The poorly drained Frost soils are in 
drainageways and have a subsurface layer that tongues 
into the subsoil. The included soils make up about 5 
percent of the map unit. 

This Patoutville soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. Water and air move 
through this soil slowly. A seasonai high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 and 5 feet below 
the surface during December through May. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of some years. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cultivated crops. A 
few areas are used as pasture or for homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by slope and the moderate hazard of erosion. 
Soybeans is the main crop; but corn, cotton, and sweet 
potatoes are also suitable crops. The Patoutville soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
over a wide range of moisture content. All tillage should 
be on the contour or across the slope. Limiting tillage for 
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seedbed preparation and weed contro! reduces runoff 
and erosion. Crusting of the surface and compaction of 
the soil can be reduced by returning the crop residue to 
the soil and by minimum tillage. Most crops respond well 
to fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

This Patoutville soil is well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white clover, vetch, 
and ryegrass. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of loblofly pine and slash pine is high. This 
soil has moderate equipment use limitations because of 
wetness. Competing plants can be controlled by proper 
site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or girdling to 
eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. Reforestation 
after harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It is limited mainly by wetness and 
moderate shrink-swell potential. Excess water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. The 
hazard of erosion is increased if the soil is left exposed 
during site development. Preserving the existing plant 
cover during construction helps to control erosion. 
Establishing and maintaining plant cover can be 
achieved through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, 
and by shaping of the slopes. Septic tank absorption 
fields do not function properly during rainy periods 
because of wetness and slow permeability. Self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. Buildings and roads should be 
designed to offset the effects of shrinking and swelling. 

This soil is moderately well suited to recreational 
development. Wetness, slow permeability, and slope are 
the main limitations. Erosion and sedimentation can be 
controlled and the beauty of the area enhanced by 
maintaining adequate plant cover. Plant cover can be 
maintained by fertilizing and by controlling traffic. Good 
drainage should be provided for intensively used areas, 
such as playgrounds and camp areas. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for quail, 
doves, rabbits, and numerous small furbearing anirnals. 
Habitat for wildlife can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant 
cover or by propagating the natural growth of desirable 
plants. 

This Patoutville soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Pc—Patoutville-Crowley complex. These nearly 
level, somewhat poorly drained soils are on the terrace 
uplands. The Patoutville soil is on low ridges, and the 
Crowiey soil is on flats between the ridges. The areas 
typically contain about 60 percent Patoutville soil and 
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about 30 percent Crowley soil. The soils of this complex 
are so intricately intermingled that it was not practical to 
map them separately at the scale selected for mapping. 
Slopes range from less than 1 percent on the flats to 
about 2 percent on the ridges. 

Typically, the Patoutville soil has a surface layer of 
dark grayish brown, slightly acid silt loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is grayish brown, mottled, 
medium acid silt loam to a depth of about 11 inches. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is grayish brown, 
mottied, medium acid silty clay loam in the upper part; 
grayish brown, mottled, slightly acid silty clay loam in the 
middle part; and light brownish gray, mottled, neutral silt 
loam in the lower part. 

This Patoutville soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface siowly. Water and air move through this soil 
slowly. A seasonal high water table fluctuates between a 
depth of about 2 and 5 feet below the surface during 
December through May. Plants are damaged by lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of some 
years. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Typically, the Crowley soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, strongly acid silt loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is gray, mottled, very strongly 
acid silt loam to a depth of about 16 inches. The subsoil 
to a depth of about 60 inches is dark gray, mottled, 
strongly acid silty clay in the upper part; grayish brown, 
mottled, medium.acid silty clay loam in the middle part; 
and gray, mottled, medium acid silty clay loam in the 
lower part. 

This Crowley soil has low fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for short 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. It is perched above the clayey 
subsoil. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
about 1/2 foot to 1-1/2 feet below the surface during 
December through April. This soil has high shrink-swell 
potential. The surface layer remains wet for long periods 
after heavy rains. Plants are damaged by lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of some years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Frost and Mowata soils. Both the Frost and 
Mowata soils are in depressional areas and along 
drainageways and have a surface layer that tongues into 
the subsoil. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most areas of this complex are used for cultivated 
crops. A few areas are used as pasture or for homesites. 

The Patoutville and Crowley soils are well suited to 
cultivated crops. Wetness is the main limitation. The 
main suitable crops are rice, soybeans, sweet potatoes, 
cotton, and corn. These soils are friable and easy to 
keep in good tilth. They can be worked over a wide 
range of moisture content. Plowpans develop easily but 
can be broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Crusting 
of the surface and compaction of the soil can be 
reduced by returning the crop residue to the soil and by 
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minimum tillage. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Pipe or other drop structures should be 
installed in drainage ditches to control the water level in 
rice fields and to prevent excessive erosion of ditches. 
The organic matter content can be maintained by using 
all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a 
suitable cropping system. Most crops respond well to 
fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

These soils are well suited to pasture. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white clover, vetch, 
and ryegrass. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

These soils are well suited to woodiand. The potential 
production of loblolly pine and slash pine is high. The 
main concerns in woodland use and management are 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality because 
of wetness. Competing plants can be controlled by 
proper site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 
Reforestation after harvesting must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. Excess water can be removed by 
shallow ditches. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
The main limitations are wetness and high and moderate 
shrink-swell potential. Drainage is needed if roads and 
building foundations are constructed. Excess water can 
be removed by shallow ditches and proper grading. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and the slow 
and very slow permeability. The effects of the soil 
permeability and wetness can be minimized by 
increasing the size of the absorption field. Self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Buildings and roads can be designed to offset 
the effects of shrinking and swelling. Roads should also 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. Mulching, fertilizing, and irrigation are 
needed to establish lawn grasses and other small- 
seeded piants. 

These soils are moderately well suited to recreational 
development. Wetness and slow and very slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Good drainage 
should be provided for most recreational uses. Plant 
cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by controlling 
traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for doves, 
quail, rabbits, and small furbearing animals. Habitat for 
wildlife can be improved by planting appropriate 
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vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

This complex is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodiand group 2w. 


Pr—Perry clay, frequently flooded. This level, poorly 
drained soil is in back swamps on the Red River alluvial 
plain. It is subject to frequent flooding for brief to very 
long periods. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid clay about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 27 inches, is dark gray, mottled, strongly 
acid and medium acid clay. The next layer, to a depth of 
about 38 inches, is reddish brown, mottled, slightly acid 
clay. The underlying material to a depth of about 60 
inches is reddish brown, mottled, neutral clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Lebeau soils. The Lebeau soils are in higher 
positions and are more reddish colored in the upper part 
of the subsoil than the Perry soil. The included soils 
make up about 5 percent of the map unit. 

This Perry soil has medium fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and ponds in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. This soil floods 
more frequently than 2 times during each 5 year period 
(41 to 100 times each 100 years) between June 1 and 
November 30. Flood water may remain on the soil longer 
than a month, and the water is typically 1 foot to 3 feet 
deep. The surface layer is very sticky when wet and 
dries slowly. This soil has very high shrink-swelli 
potential. A surplus supply of water is available to plants 
in most years. 

Most areas of this soil are used as woodland. A few 
areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of sweetgum, green ash, and eastern 
cottonwood is moderately high. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness 
and flooding. Trees should be water tolerant, and they 
should be planted or harvested during dry periods. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use will be limited during rainy periods, 
generally from December to June. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This Perry soil is poorly suited to pasture. Wetness 
and the hazard of flooding are the main limitations. The 
main suitable pasture plant is common bermudagrass. 
Excessive water on the surface can be removed by field 
ditches if suitable outlets are available. Wetness limits 
the choice of plants and the period of grazing. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in 
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good condition. During flood periods, cattle should be 
moved to adjacent protected areas or to pastures at 

higher elevations. Generally, it is not practical to apply 
high rates of fertilizer because of the overflow hazard. 

This soil is generally not suited to cultivated crops 
because of the hazard of flooding. If adequate flood 
control is maintained through a system of levees, 
ditches, and pumps, however, this soil is moderately well 
suited to the production of rice, soybeans, and grain 
sorghum. This soil is also limited by wetness and poor 
tilth. The soils can be worked only within a narrow range 
of moisture content. Land grading and smoothing 
improve surface drainage, allow more uniform application 
of irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Tilth and fertility can be improved by 
returning crop residue to the soils. The organic matter 
content can be maintained by using all crop residue, 
plowing under cover crops and using a suitable cropping 
system. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. 

This soil is not suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. The hazard of flooding is generally severe. Major 
flood control structures, along with extensive local 
drainage systems, are needed to protect this soil from 
flooding. Roads should be located above the expected 
flood level and designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
deer, squirrels, ducks, numerous small furbearing 
animals, crawfish, and wetland wildlife. Habitat for wildlife 
can be improved by selectively harvesting timber to 
leave large den and mast-producing trees. Habitat for 
wetland wildlife can be improved by constructing shallow 
ponds for waterfowl and furbearing animals. 

This Perry soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland group 3w. 


Sh—Sharkey clay. This level, poorly drained soil is on 
the lower parts of the natural levees of distributary 
channels of the Mississippi River. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
neutral clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
gray, mottled, neutral clay in the upper part and gray, 
mottled, neutral clay in the middle and lower parts. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is gray, 
mottled, moderately alkaline clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin, Iberia, and Tensas soils. The Baldwin 
soils are in higher positions and contain less clay in the 
subsoil than the Sharkey soil. The Iberia soils are in 
similar positions as the Sharkey soil and have a thick, 
dark surface layer. The Tensas soils are in slightly higher 
positions and contain less clay in the subsoil than 
Sharkey soil. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Sharkey soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for long 
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periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. This soil is subject to rare flooding 
on an annual basis and during the cropping season. 
Flooding can occur, however, during unusually 
prolonged, high intensity storms. A seasonal high water 
table fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the 
soil surface during December through April. The surface 
layer is very sticky when wet and dries slowly. This soil 
has very high shrink-swell potential. An adequate supply 
of water is available to plants in most years. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in woodland and 
cropland. A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of eastern cottonwood, green ash, and 
sweetgum is high. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Only trees that 
can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December to June. Reforestation 
after harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, very slow permeability, 
and the clayey surface texture. Soybeans, grain 
sorghum, and rice are the main crops. This soil is sticky 
when wet and hard when dry, and it becomes cloddy if 
tilled when too wet or too dry. It can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. Proper row 
arrangement, field ditches, and suitable outlets are 
needed to remove excess surface water. Land grading 
and smoothing improve surface drainage, allow more 
uniform application of irrigation water, and permit more 
efficient use of farm equipment. Proper irrigation systems 
should be used for the production of rice. The organic 
matter content can be maintained by using all crop 
residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a suitable 
cropping system. 

- This soil is well suited to pasture. Wetness and very 
slow permeability are the main limitations. The main 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white clover, tall 
fescue, and vetch. Excessive water on the surface can 
be removed by shallow ditches and suitable outlets. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
grazing. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertility generally 
is sufficient for sustained production of high quality 
nonirrigated pasture. e 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. The 
main limitations are wetness, flooding, and very high 
shrink-swell potential. Drainage and other water control 
systems are needed to remove excess water and control 
flooding. Very slow permeability and the high water table 
increase the possibility of failure of septic tank 
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absorption fields. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs and by 
backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. Drainage is needed for best results with most 
lawn grasses, shade trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, and vegetable gardens. Roads and streets should 
be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. 

This soil is poorly suited to recreational development. 
It is limited mainly by wetness, flooding, and the clayey 
texture of the soil surface. Good drainage should be 
provided for most recreational uses. Plant cover can be 
maintained by fertilizing and by controlling traffic. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for squirrels, 
deer, ducks, rabbits, doves, turkeys, and numerous small 
furbearing animals animals. Habitat for wildlife can be 
improved by selectively harvesting timber to leave large 
den and mast-producing trees. 

This Sharkey soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


So—Sharkey clay, occasionally flooded. This level, 
poorly drained soil is on the lower parts of natural levees 
of distributary channels of the Mississippi River. It is 
subject to occasional flooding for brief to very long 
periods. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
gray, mottled, neutral clay in the upper part; gray, 
mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the middie part; and 
dark gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of about 60 
inches is gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Baldwin and Tensas soils. The Baldwin and 
Tensas soils are in higher positions and contain less 
clay in the subsoil than the Sharkey soil. Also included 
are a few small areas of Sharkey soils in swales that 
flood frequently. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

This Sharkey soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and stands in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. This soil may 
flood as often as 2 times during each 5 year period (11 
to 40 times each 100 years) between June 1 and 
November 30 or more frequently between December 1 
and May 31. Flood water can remain on the soil longer 
than a month and is typically 1 foot to 3 feet deep. The 
surface layer is very sticky when wet and dries slowly. 
This soil has very high shrink-swell potential. An 
adequate supply of water is available to plants in most 
years. 
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Most of the acreage of this soil is in woodland. A small 
acreage is used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The potential 
production of eastern cottonwood, Nuttall oak, and green 
ash is moderately high. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are equipment use limitations and 
seedling mortality because of wetness and flooding. 
Trees should be water tolerant, and they should be 
planted or harvested during dry periods. Conventional 
methods of harvesting timber generally can be used, but 
their use may be limited during rainy periods, generally 
from December to June. Reforestation after harvesting 
must be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. it is 
limited mainly by wetness, poor tilth, and flooding. 
Soybeans, rice, and grain sorghum are the main crops. 
Flooding can be controlled by the use of levees, dikes, 
and pumps. This soil is sticky when wet and hard when 
dry, and it becomes cloddy if tilled when too wet or too 
dry. It can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, 
and suitable outlets are needed to remove excess 
surface water. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage, allow more uniform application of 
irrigation water, and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Proper irrigation systems should be used for 
the production of rice. The organic matter content can 
be maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. 

This Sharkey soil is moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness and flooding are the main limitations. The main 
suitable pasture plant is common bermudagrass. 
Excessive water on the surface can be removed by 
shallow ditches if suitable outlets are available. Wetness 
limits the choice of plants and the period of grazing. 
During flood periods, cattle should be moved to adjacent 
protected areas or to pastures at higher elevations. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Fertility generally is sufficient for 
sustained production of high quality nonirrigated pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
development. It is not suited to building sites. The main 
limitations are wetness, very high shrink-swell potential, 
and the hazard of flooding. Major flood control 
structures, along with extensive local drainage systems, 
are needed to protect this soil from flooding. The effects 
of shrinking and swelling can be minimized by using 
proper engineering designs and by backfilling with 
material that has low shrink-swell potential. Roads and 
streets should be located above the expected flood level 
and designed to offset the limited ability of the soil to 
support a load. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for squirrels, 
deer, ducks, rabbits, crawfish, wetland wildlife, and 
numerous small furbearing animals Habitat for 


wildlife can be improved by selectively harvesting timber 
to leave large den and mast-producing trees. Habitat for 
wetland wildlife can be improved by constructing shallow 
ponds for waterfowl and furbearing animals. 

This Sharkey soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland group 3w. 


Sp—Sharkey clay, frequently flooded. This level, 
poorly drained soil is on the lower parts of natural levees 
of distributary channels of the Mississippi River. It is 
subject to frequent flooding for brief to very long periods. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
medium acid clay about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
gray, mottled, slightly acid clay in the upper part; dark 
gray, moitled, mildly alkaline clay in the middle part; and 
dark gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of about 60 
inches is gray, mottled, moderately alkaline clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Fausse and Tensas soils. The Fausse soils are 
in depressional areas and remain wet most of the time. 
The Tensas soils are in higher positions and contain less 
clay in the subsoil than the Sharkey soil. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Sharkey soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and ponds in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet and the soil 
surface during December through April. This soil may 
flood more frequently than 2 times during each 5 year 
period (41 to 100 times in each 100 years) between 
June 1 and November 30. Flood water can remain on 
the soil longer than 3 months. The flood water is 
typically 1 foot to 3 feet deep, and it may exceed 8 feet 
in places. The surface layer of this soil is very sticky 
when wet and dries siowly. This soil has very high 
shrink-swell potential. A surplus supply of water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in woodland. A small 
acreage is used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to woodland. The 
potential production of eastern cottonwood, green ash, 
and overcup oak is moderately high. The main concerns 
in producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness 
and flooding. Trees should be water tolerant, and they 
should be planted or harvested during dry periods. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use will be limited during rainy periods, 
generally from December to June. Reforestation after 
harvesting must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. The hazard 
of flooding is generally too severe. However, if adequate 
flood control is provided, soybeans, rice, and grain 
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Figure 6.--This bottom land hardwood forest on an area of Sharkey clay, occasionally flooded, provides good habitat for wildlife. 


sorghum are suitable crops. This soil is also limited by 
wetness and poor tilth. The Sharkey soil is sticky when 
wet and hard when dry, and it becomes cloddy if tilled 
when too wet or too dry. It can be worked only within a 
narrow range of moisture content. Land grading and 
smoothing improve surface drainage, allow more uniform 
application of irrigation water, and permit more efficient 
use of farm equipment. Proper irrigation systems should 
be used for the production of rice. Flooding can be 
controlled by the use of levees, dikes, and pumps. The 
organic matter content can be maintained by using all 


crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a 
suitable cropping system. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture. Wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are the main limitations. The main 
suitable pasture plant is common bermudagrass. 
Excessive water on the surface can be removed by 
shallow ditches if suitable outlets are available. Wetness 
limits the choice of plants and the period of grazing. 
During flood periods, cattle should be moved to adjacent 
protected areas or to pastures at higher elevations. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
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grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Fertility generally is sufficient for 
sustained production of high quality nonirrigated pasture. 

This soil is not suited to urban and recreational 
development. The hazard of flooding is generally too 
severe. Major flood control structures, along with 
extensive local drainage systems, are needed to protect 
this soil from flooding. Roads should be located above 
the expected flood level and designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
squirrels, deer, ducks, numerous small furbearing 
animals, crawfish, and wetland wildlife. Habitat for wildlife 
can be improved by selectively harvesting timber to 
leave large den and mast-producing trees. Habitat for 
wetland wildlife can be improved by constructing shallow 
ponds for waterfowl and furbearing animals. 

This Sharkey soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland group 3w. 


Ts—Tensas-Sharkey complex, gently undulating. 
The gently undulating, somewhat poorly drained Tensas 
soil and poorly drained Sharkey soil are on natural 
levees of distributary channels of the Mississippi River. 
The landscape consists of parallel, low ridges and 
shallow swales. The Tensas soil is on ridges 2 to 4 feet 
high and 100 to 300 feet wide. The Sharkey soil is in 
swales 75 to 300 feet wide. The Tensas soil makes up 
about 50 percent of the complex and the Sharkey soil 
about 40 percent. The soils of this complex are so 
intricately intermingled that it was not practical to map 
them separately at the scale selected for mapping. 
Slopes range from less than 1 percent in the swales to 
about 3 percent on the ridges. 

Typicaily, the Tensas soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silty clay about 4 
inches thick. In places, the surface layer is silty clay 
loam. The subsoil is grayish brown, mottled, very 
strongly acid clay and silty clay to a depth of about 21 
inches. The next layer, to a depth of about 42 inches, is 
grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown, mottled, slightly acid very fine sandy 
loam. 

This Tensas soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a medium rate. The surface layer is sticky 
when wet and dries slowly. Water and air move through 
this soil very slowly. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of about 1 foot and 3 feet 
below the surface during December through April. 
Flooding is rare on an annual basis and during the 
cropping season, but it can occur during unusually 
prolonged periods of intense rainfall. The soil swells and 
shrinks markedly upon wetting and drying. An adequate 
supply of water is available to plants in most years. 

Typically, the Sharkey soil has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown, medium acid clay about 5 inches 
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thick. The subsoil is dark gray, mottled, slightly acid clay 
in the upper part; dark gray, mottled, mildly alkaline clay 
in the middle part; and olive gray, mottled, moderately 
alkaline clay in the lower part. The underlying material to 
a depth of about 60 inches is gray, mottled, moderately 
alkaline clay. 

This Sharkey soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface very slowly and ponds in low places for long 
periods after heavy rains. The surface layer is very sticky 
when wet and dries slowly. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding on an annual basis as well as during the 
cropping season. Flooding does occur, however, during 
unusually prolonged, high-intensity storms. Water and air 
move through this soil very slowly. A seasonal high 
water table fluctuates between a depth of about 2 feet 
and the soil surface during December through April. This 
soil has very high shrink-swell potential. An adequate 
supply of water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Dundee and Fausse soils. The Dundee soil is 
on the higher parts of the ridges and are loamy 
throughout. The very poorly drained Fausse soils are in 
deep depressional areas and remain wet most of the 
year. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

Areas of this complex are used mainly as woodland. A 
few large areas have been cleared and are being used 
for cultivated crops or as pasture. 

The Tensas and Sharkey soils are well suited to 
woodland. The potential production of water oak, 
sweetgum, and green ash is high. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness. 
Only trees that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be 
planted in the swales. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to June. Reforestation after harvesting must 
be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops. They are limited mainly by uneven slopes and 
wetness in the swales. The main suitable crops are 
soybeans, rice, grain sorghum, and corn. The soils of 
this complex are difficult to keep in good tilth. They can 
be worked only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and 
suitable outlets are needed to remove excess surface 
water. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
drainage, but in places, large volumes of soil should be 
moved. Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff and helps to maintain soil tilth and 
organic matter content. Most crops respond well to 
fertilizer. 

These soils are well suited to pasture. Wetness and 
very slow permeability are the main limitations. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
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improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
ryegrass, and white clover. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. The use of equipment is limited by wetness in 
the swales after rains. Fertilizer is needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. Lime is generally 
needed on the Tensas soil. Excessive water in the 
swales can be removed by ditches and by suitable 
outlets. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
The main limitations are wetness, flooding, and high and 
very high shrink-swell potential. lf areas of these soils 
are used for building construction, the Tensas soil is 
better suited than the Sharkey soil. Drainage and other 
water control systems are needed to remove excess 
water and control flooding. The effects of shrinking and 
swelling can be minimized by using proper engineering 
designs and by backfilling with material that has low 
shrink-swell potential. Septic tank absorption fields do 
not function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and very slow permeability. Lagoons or self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. Drainage and the selection of 
adapted plants are critical for the establishment of 
lawns, shrubs, trees, and vegetable gardens. Roads and 
streets should be designed to offset the limited ability of 
the soils to support a load. 

These soils are poorly suited to recreational 
development. They are limited mainly by wetness, 
flooding, and the clayey texture of the surface layer. 
Good drainage should be provided for most recreational 
uses. Plant cover can be maintained by fertilizing and by 
controlling traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks, and numerous small furbearing 
animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved by 
selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This complex is in capability subclass II!w and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Wv—Wrightsville-Vidrine complex. The poorly 
drained Wrightsville soil and somewhat poorly drained 
Vidrine soil are on the terrace uplands. The Wrightsville 
soil is on broad flats, and the Vidrine soil is on low, 
circular mounds. The mapped areas contain about 70 
percent Wrightsville soil and about 20 percent Vidrine 
soil. The soils of this complex are so intricately 
intermingled that it was not practical to map them 
separately at the scale selected for mapping. Slopes 
range from less than 1 percent on the broad flats to 
about 3 percent on the mounds. 

Typically, the Wrightsville soil has a surface layer of 
dark grayish brown, mottled, strongly acid silt loam about 
4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is gray, mottled, 
strongly acid silt loam to a depth of about 19 inches. The 
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subsoil is gray, mottled, strongly acid silty clay and silt 
loam in the upper part; gray, mottled, very strongly acid 
silty clay in the middle part; and gray, mottled, very 
strongly acid silty clay loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is light 
gray, mottled, very strongly acid silty clay loam. 

This Wrightsville soil has low fertility. High levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone are potentially 
toxic to most crops. Water runs off the surface slowly 
and stands in fow places for long periods after heavy 
rains. Water and air move through this soil very slowly. A 
seasonal high water table fluctuates between a depth of 
about 1/2 foot and 1-1/2 feet below the surface during 
December through April. Plants are damaged by lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of some 
years. This soil has high shrink-swell potential. 

Typically, the Vidrine soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown, strongly acid silt loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is 
yellowish brown, mottled, strongly acid silt loam in the 
upper part; grayish brown, mottled, medium acid and 
strongly acid silty clay loam and silty clay in the middle 
part; and light brownish gray, mottled, strongly acid silty 
clay loam in the lower part. 

This Vidrine soil has low fertility. Moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root zone are 
potentially toxic to most crops. Water runs off the 
surface at a medium rate. Water and air move through 
this soil slowly. A seasonal high water table is perched 
between a depth of about 1 foot and 2 feet below the 
surface during December through April. Plants generally 
suffer from a lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of most years. This soil has high shrink-swell 
potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Acadia and Crowley soils. The Acadia soils are 
on side slopes along drainageways, and they contain 
more clay in the upper part of the subsoil than the 
Vidrine soil. The Crowley soils are on ridges, and they 
have an abrupt textural change between the subsurface 
layer and the subsoil. The included soils make up about 
10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this complex is in woodland. A 
small acreage is used as cropland or for homesites. 

The Wrightsville and Vidrine soils are moderately well 
suited to woodland. The Wrightsville soil has a 
moderately high potential production of loblolly pine, and 
the Vidrine soil has a high potential. The main concerns 
in producing and harvesting timber are equipment use 
limitations and seedling mortality because of wetness. 
Competing plants can be controlled by proper site 
preparation and by spraying, cutting, or girdling to 
eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. Only trees 
that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December to April. 
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These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops. They are limited mainly by wetness, low fertility, 
and potentially toxic levels of exchangeable aluminum. 
The main suitable crops are rice, sweet potatoes, and 
soybeans. Land smoothing and water leveling increase 
the effectiveness of flood irrigation and improve 
drainage. A drainage system is needed for most 
cultivated crops. Proper irrigation systems should be 
used for the production of rice. Returning all crop residue 
to the soil and using a cropping system that includes 
grasses, legumes, or grass-legume mixtures help to 
maintain fertility and tilth. Most crops respond to fertilizer 
and liming programs designed to overcome the low 
fertility and high and moderately high levels of aluminum. 

These soils are moderately well suited to pasture. 
Wetness and low fertility are the main limitations. The 
main suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, vetch, and white clover. Wetness 
limits the choice of plants and the period of grazing. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
The main limitations are wetness, slow and very slow 
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permeability, and high shrink-swell potential. Drainage is 
needed for best results with most lawn grasses, shade 
trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable 
gardens. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
very slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs and by 
backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. Roads and streets should be designed to 
offset the limited ability of the soils to support a load. 

These soils are poorly suited to recreational 
development. They are limited mainly by wetness. Good 
drainage should be provided for intensively used areas, 
such as playgrounds and camp areas. Plant cover can 
be maintained by fertilizing and by controlling traffic. 

These soils are well suited to use as habitat for deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, doves, quail, and numerous small 
furbearing animals. Habitat for wildlife can be improved 
by selectively harvesting timber to leave large den and 
mast-producing trees. 

This complex is in capability subclass Illw. The 
Wrightsville soil is in woodland group 3w, and the Vidrine 
soil is in 2w. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in St. Landry 
Parish are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmiand soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water contro! 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeabie to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. 


About 468,000 acres, or 78 percent, of St. Landry 
Parish meets the soil requirements for prime farmland. 
This prime farmland is scattered throughout the parish. 
About 309,000 acres is in cultivated crops. These crops, 
mainly soybeans, rice, corn, sweet potatoes, grain 
sorghum, and wheat, account for an estimated 85 
percent of the parish’s total agricultural income each 
year. 

Because St. Landry Parish is primarily rural with only 
two large population centers, it has not lost a large 
percentage of its prime farmiand to industrial or urban 
uses. In recent years, spurred on by the increasing 
demand for soybeans, large acreages of land only 
marginally suited to cultivation have been cleared or 
converted from pasture and placed in cultivation. These 
marginal lands generally are more erodible and difficult 
to cultivate or they flood more frequently than lands 
designated as prime farmiand. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in St. Landry Parish. The location of each map 
unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this publication. The extent of each unit is given in[table | 


[5.|The soil qualities that affect use and management are 


described in the section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” This 
list does not constitute a recommendation for a particular 
land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. Only those soils that have few 
limitations and need no additional improvements to 
qualify for prime farmland are included. 

The following map units meet the soil requirements for 
prime farmland except where the use is urban or built-up 
land: 


Ac Acadia silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Bd _ Baldwin silty clay loam 

Bh __ Baldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulating 

Cc —_ Galhoun silt loam 

Cd Commerce silt ioam 

Cf Convent very fine sandy loam 

Ch Convent very fine sandy loam, gently undulating 

Ck Convent-Commerce complex, gently undulating, 
occasionaily flooded 

Co Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 

Cp Coteau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Cw Crowley silt loam 
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Dundee silt loam 

Dundee silty clay loam 

Dundee-Alligator complex, gently undulating 
Dundee-Sharkey complex, gently undulating 
Frost silt loam 

Gallion silt loam 

Gallion silty clay loam 

Gallion-Perry complex, gently undulating 
Iberia clay 

Jeanerette silt loam 

Judice silt clay loam 

Latanier clay 

Lebeau clay 


Loreauville silt loam 

Loring silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Mamou silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Memphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Mowata silt loam 

Patoutville silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Patoutville silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Patoutville-Crowley complex 

Sharkey clay 

Tensas-Sharkey complex, gently undulating 
Wrightsville-Vidrine compiex 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the suitabilities and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
roadfill and topsoil. They can use it to identify areas 
where wetness or very firm soil layers can cause 
difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 
yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 


Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

About 357,000 acres of the 419,000 acres of cleared 
land in St. Landry Parish was used for crops and pasture 
in 1982. About 309,000 acres was used for row crops, 
mainly soybeans, and about 48,000 acres was used for 
pasture. The cropland acreage is increasing as bottom 
land hardwood forests are drained and cleared and 
pastures are converted to cropland. 

Differences in crop suitability and management needs 
result from differences in soil characteristics, such as 
fertility level, erodibility, organic matter content, 
availability of water for plants, drainage, and flooding 
hazard. Cropping systems and soil tillage are also an 
important part of management. Each farm has a unique 
soil pattern; therefore, each has unique management 
problems. Some principles of farm management, 
however, apply to specific soils and certain crops. This 
section presents the general principles of management 
that can be applied widely to the soils of St. Landry 
Parish. 

Pasture and hayland. Perennial grasses or legumes, or 
mixtures of these, are grown for pasture and hay. The 
mixtures generally consist of either a summer or a winter 
perennial grass and a suitable legume. In addition, many 
farmers seed small grain or ryegrass in the fail for winter 
and spring forage. Excess grass in summer is harvested 
as hay for the winter. 

Common and improved bermudagrass and Pensacola 
bahiagrass are the summer perennials most commonly 
grown. improved bermudagrass and Pensacola 
bahiagrass produce good quality forage. Tall fescue, the 
chief winter perennial grass, grows well only on soils that 
have a favorable moisture content. All of these grasses 
respond well to fertilizers, particularly nitrogen. 

White clover, crimson clover, vetch, and wild winter 
peas are the most commonly grown legumes. All of 
these respond well to lime, particularly where grown on 
acid soils. 

Proper grazing is essential for high quality forage, 
stand survival, and erosion control. Brush and weed 
control, fertilization, liming, and renovation of the pasture 
are also important. 
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Some farmers obtain additional forage by grazing the 
understory native plants in woodland. Forage volume 
varies with the woodland site, the condition of the native 
forage, and the density of the timber stand. Although 
most woodland is managed mainly for timber, substantial 
volumes of forage can be obtained from these areas 
under good management. Stocking rates and grazing 
periods need to be carefully managed for optimum 
forage production and to maintain an adequate cover of 
understory plants to control erosion. 

Fertilization and liming. The soils of the parish range 
from strongly acid to mildly alkaline im the surface layer. 
Most soils that are used for crops are low in content of 
organic matter and in available nitrogen. Soils of the 
bottom lands, such as the Convent, Commerce, Latanier, 
and Sharkey soils, generally need only nitrogen fertilizer 
for nonleguminous crops. Some of these soils may 
become deficient in potassium after many years of 
continuous row crops. Some soils of the bottom lands, 
such as the Dundee, Gallion, and Tensas soils, may 
need lime and a complete fertilizer for nonleguminous 
crops. Soils of the uplands generally need lime and a 
complete fertilizer for crops and pasture plants. 

The amount of fertilizer needed depends on the kind 
of crop to be grown, on past cropping history, on the 
level of yield desired, and on the kind of soil. It should 
be determined on the basis of soil test results. 
Information and instructions on collecting and testing soil 
samples can be obtained from the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

Organic matter content. Organic matter is an important 
source of nitrogen for crop growth. It also increases the 
rate of water intake, reduces surface crusting, and 
improves tilth. Most soils of the parish that are used for 
crops, especially those that have a silt loam or very fine 
sandy loam surface layer, are low in organic matter 
content. The level of organic matter can be increased to 
a limited extent and maintained by growing crops that 
produce an extensive root system and an abundance of 
foliage, by leaving plant residue on the surface, by 
growing perennial grasses and legumes in rotation with 
other crops, and by adding barnyard manure. 

Soil tillage. Soils should be tilled only enough to 
prepare a seedbed and to control weeds. Excessive 
tillage destroys soil structure. The clayey soils in the 
parish become cloddy if cultivated when too wet or too 
dry. A compacted layer, generally known as a traffic pan 
or plowpan, sometimes develops just below the plow 
layer in loamy soils. It can be avoided by not plowing 
when the soil is wet or by varying the depth of plowing, 
or it can be broken up by subsoiling or chiseling. Tillage 
implements that stir the surface and leave crop residue 
in place protect the soil from beating rains. This helps 
control erosion, reduces runoff, increases infiltration, and 
reduces surface crusting. 

Drainage and flood control. Most soils in the parish 
need surface drainage to make them more suitable for 
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crops. The soils in high positions on natural levees and 
those in upland areas are drained by a gravity drainage 
system consisting of row drains and field drains. The 
clayey soils in low positions on the natural levees are 
drained by a gravity drainage system consisting of a 
series of mains, or principal pipelines, and laterals, or 
smaller drains that branch out from them. The success 
of the system depends on the availability of adequate 
outlets. Another method used to improve drainage is 
land grading, or precisely leveling the fields to a uniform 
grade. Land grading improves surface drainage, 
eliminates cross ditches, and creates larger and more 
uniformly shaped fields that are more suited to the use 
of modern, multirow farm machinery. Deep cutting of 
soils that have unfavorable subsoil characteristics, 
however, should be avoided. 

Large areas of the parish are protected from flooding 
by levees of the Atchafalaya River; however, many acres 
are not protected from backwater flooding or are flooded 
by runoff from higher areas. Levees and pumps are 
needed to drain many of the flooded soils that are at low 
elevations. 

Cropping system. A good cropping system includes a 
legume for nitrogen, a cultivated crop to aid in weed 
control, a deep-rooted crop to utilize substratum fertility 
and maintain substratum permeability, and a close- 
growing crop to help maintain organic matter content. 
The sequence of crops should keep the soil covered as 
much of the year as possible. 

In St. Landry Parish, a variety of cropping systems are 
used, depending on the main crop grown. Soybeans are 
grown continuously or in rotation with corn, sweet 
potatoes, rice, or grain sorghum. Grass or legume cover 
crops are commonly grown during the fail and winter. 
Double cropping of wheat and soybeans is becoming 
more common in some places. 

Contro! of erosion. Erosion is a major hazard on many 
soils in St. Landry Parish. it is an especially serious 
problem on the soils on the terrace uplands. Many areas 
of sloping Memphis, Loring, and Muskogee soils have 
been converted from pasture or woodland to row crops 
in recent years. These soils are highly susceptible to 
erosion when left without plant cover for extended 
periods. If the surface layer of the soil is lost through 
erosion, most of the available plant nutrients and most of 
the organic matter are aiso lost. Soils that have a 
fragipan, such as the Loring soils, or soils that have a 
clayey subsoil, such as the Muskogee soils, especially 
need protection against erosion. It is difficult to produce 
well-shaped sweet potatoes or high yields of soybeans in 
the exposed fragipan or clayey subsoil that remains after 
the original surface layer has eroded away. 

Soil erosion also results in sedimentation of drainage 
systems and pollution of streams by sediment, nutrients, 
and pesticides. 

Soil erosion generally is not a serious problem on soils 
on the alluvial plains, mainly because most of the 
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topography is level to nearly level. Nevertheless, sheet 
and gully erosion can be moderately severe in fallow- 
plowed fields, newly constructed drainage ditches, and 
on ridges in undulating areas. Some gullies tend to form 
at overfalls into drainage ditches. New drainage ditches 
should be seeded immediately after construction. 

Cropping systems that maintain a plant cover on the 
soil for extended periods reduce soil erosion. Legume or 
grass cover crops reduce erosion, increase the content 
of organic matter and nitrogen in the soils, and improve 
tilth. Constructing terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways; using minimum tillage; farming on the 
contour; and using cropping systems that rotate grass or 
close-growing crops with row crops help to control 
erosion on cropland and pasture. Constructing pipe drop 
structures in drainageways to drop water to different 
levels can help prevent gullying. 

Additional information on erosion control, cropping 
systems, and drainage practices can be obtained from 
the local office of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Cooperative Extension Service or from the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown inftabie 6] in any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
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office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

in the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through Vill. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VI! soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
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corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodiand, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w, s, or c. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Carl V. Thompson, Jr., state staff forester, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Ernest G. Miller, Jr., district forester, Louisiana Office of Forestry, 
heiped to prepare this section. 


Hardwood forests once covered most of St. Landry 
Parish. However, clearing the trees for cropland began 
soon after the early settlers arrived. The loamy soils at 
high elevations on bottom lands were cleared first. When 
soybeans, which grow well on a wide variety of soils, 
became a commonly grown crop in the parish, the 
clearing of bottom land hardwoods accelerated. Since 
1974, about 46,500 acres of forest, mostly bottom land 
hardwoods, have:been cleared in St. Landry Parish. This 
trend is expected to decline in the future as the acres of 
woodland suitable for crop production decreases. 

About 33 percent of the total land area in St. Landry 
Parish, or 199,000 acres, is woodland. About 88.5 
percent of this acreage is privately owned, 10 percent is 
industry owned, and 1.5 percent is publicly owned. The 
Thistlewaite Wildlife Management area, a privately 
owned 11,100 acre tract of pure bottom land hardwoods, 
is located in the center of the parish. 

The major forest types by percent of the land area are: 
85 percent oak-gum-cypress; 12.5 percent elm-ash- 
cottonwood; and 2.5 percent loblolly-shortleaf pine. The 
bottom land hardwood forests are comprised of the 
forest types of oak-gum-cypress and elm-ash- 
cottonwood. The largest areas of bottom land hardwood 
forests are in general soil map units 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
described in the section ‘‘General soil maps for broad 
land use planning.”’ The most common trees on the 
bottom lands are Nuttall oak, sugarberry, sweetgum, 
green ash, American elm, water hickory, pecan, 
baldcypress, American sycamore, eastern cottonwood, 
overcup oak, water oak, and black willow. 

The woodland on uplands and in drainageways in the 
western part of the parish consists of the loblolly- 
shortleaf pine forest type. This forest type is primarily in 
general soil map unit 14. Trees also grow along fence 
rows, ditchbanks, small drains, and odd areas on the 
terrace uplands. The more common trees include 
Chinese tallow, biack cherry, live oak, roughleaf 
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dogwood, sugarberry, water oak, black willow, and 
Hercules club. Pines are used extensively for 
landscaping on homesites, mostly in and around the 
towns of Opelousas and Eunice. 

The marketable timber volume in St. Landry Parish is 
comprised of about 20 percent pine and 80 percent 
hardwood. Most of the forest acreage is in sawtimber 
(72.5 percent) followed by pole timber (17.5 percent), 
saplings and seedlings (7.5 percent), and non-stocked 
areas (2.5 percent). Most of the more productive sites 
are in cultivated crops or pasture. Consequently, only 7.5 
percent of the forest !and produces more than 120 cubic 
feet of wood per acre, while 42.5 percent produces 85 to 
120 cubic feet per acre, and 50 percent produces less 
than 85 cubic feet per acre. 

The potential value of wood products in St. Landry 
Parish is substantial; however, under present 
management, much of the existing woodland is 
producing far below its potential. Past cutting practices 
left most of the commercial woodland depleted as far as 
sawtimber volumes are concerned. In past years, most 
logging removed all or most of the high value species 
leaving only poorly formed, undesirable species for future 
growth and development. Future cutting should be 
selective or managed. Timber stand improvement or cull 
tree removal is needed to upgrade existing stands. The 
stands can be upgraded by removing the worthless cull 
component and releasing the faster growing, more 
desirable species. 

[Table 7|can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol (woodtand suitability) for 
each soil. Soils assigned the same ordination symbol 
require the same general management and have about 
the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for 
important trees. The number 1 indicates very high 
productivity; 2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; 
and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a letter, 
indicates the maior kind of soil limitation. The letter w 
indicates excessive water in or on the soil. The letter o 
indicates that limitations or restrictions are insignificant. 

In[table 7,|slight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the 
characteristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use 
of the equipment generally needed in woodland 
management or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates 
that use of equipment is not limited to a particular kind of 
equipment or time of year; moderate indicates a short 
seasonal limitation or a need for some modification in 
management or in equipment; and severe indicates a 
seasonal limitation, a need for special equipment or 
management, or a hazard in the use of equipment. 
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Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
apply to seedlings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality is less than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade where 
there are openings in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings. A 
rating of sfght indicates little or no competition from 
other plants; moderate indicates that plant competition is 
expected to hinder the development of a fully stocked 
stand of desirable trees; severe indicates that plant 
competition is expected to prevent the establishment of 
a desirable stand unless the site is intensively prepared, 
weeded, or otherwise managed to contro! undesirable 
plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a Soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in 
intermediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected 
on the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and 
marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 


Recreation 


St. Landry Parish has many areas of scenic and 
historic interest. These areas are used for camping, 
hunting, fishing, sightseeing, picnicking, and boating. 
Thistlewaite Wildlife Management Area is a public area 
available for hunting. 

The use of recreation areas in the parish has 
increased in the past several years. Many soils are well 
suited to the development of recreation facilities. Soils 
that are best suited are in general soil map units 1 and 8 
described under “Broad Land Use Considerations” in the 
section “General Soil Map Units.” 

In[table 8 the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, siope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
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ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

in|table 8 the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in [table 8]can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in|table] 
and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in|table 10. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface absorbs 
rainfall readily but remains firm and is not dusty when 
dry. Strong slopes can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes that 
increase the cost of shaping sites or of building access 
roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is firm after rains and is not dusty when dry. If 
grading is needed, the depth of the soil over a hardpan 
should be considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes. The suitability of the soil for tees or 
greens is not considered in rating the soils. 
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Wildlife Habitat 


Billy R. Craft, state staff biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
to prepare this section. 


St. Landry Parish is largely a rural parish with good 
wildlife habitat diversity. Habitat types include open 
agricultural land, bottom land hardwood forests, and a 
small amount of upland pine forests. 

Areas of open agricultural land provide fair to excellent 
habitat for such species as mourning doves, bobwhite 
quail, woodcock, snipe, songbirds, cottontail and swamp 
tabbits, and many nongame animals. Several species of 
waterfowl, including mallard, pintail, and teal, utilize 
temporarily flooded fields during the winter months. 

Interest in crawfish culture is increasing, and in 1980, 
there were 2,870 acres under a double cropping system 
of rice and crawfish. Other crops, such as grain 
sorghum, may also prove feasible to double crop with 
crawfish. 

The bottom land hardwood forest in St. Landry Parish 
represents some of the best woodland wildlife habitat in 
the state. In recent years, this valuable resource has 
been significantly depleted because of land clearing for 
conversion to cropland. These forested areas contain 
moderate to high populations of white-tailed deer, gray 
and fox squirrels, swamp rabbit, wild turkey, raccoon, 
mink, nutria, opossum, coyote, woodcock, and many 
types of songbirds, reptiles, and amphibians. Numerous 
small lakes, bayous, and wetlands provide feeding and 
resting areas for large populations of wading birds (ibis, 
egrets, and herons), wood ducks, and migrating 
waterfowl. Most of the bottom land forest is leased by 
hunting clubs. 

The Thistlewaite Wildlife Management Area, located 
near the community of Beggs, is private land leased by 
the Louisiana Department of Wildlife and Fisheries. It is 
under intensive wildlife management. This wildlife area is 
noted for the large antlered bucks harvested there each 
year. Thistlewaite and other areas also have high 
wintering populations of woodcock. 

The upland pine forests in the extreme western part of 
the parish provide good habitat for bobwhite quail and 
cottontail rabbits. 

Aquatic habitats are abundant in the parish. Ponds, 
lakes, bayous, and rivers total about 5,200 acres. Some 
of the fish species present are largemouth bass, white 
bass, yellow bass, white and black crappie, bream 
(sunfish), gizzard shad, buffalo, carp, gar, bowfin, black 
and yellow bullhead, channel catfish, flathead catfish, 
blue catfish, freshwater drum, and several species of 
minnows and shiners. Shallow lakes and wetland areas 
also provide habitat for crawfish, a very important food 
for many species of wildlife and man. 

Special efforts are needed in the parish to get 
landowners to preserve bottom land hardwood forests. 
Also, small game populations in open agricultural areas 
could be significantly increased with more habitat 
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diversity. This could be accomplished by providing strips 
of vegetation along channels, fence rows, field borders, 
and other locations where large fields are currently 
devoted to a monoculture of soybeans or other crops. 

Soils that are best suited to habitat improvement are in 
general soil map units 3, 4, and 5 described in the 
section “General Soil Map Units.” Other information on 
soil-wildlife relations can be found in[table 9]] 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

inltable-@,|the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grain and seed crops are 
corn, wheat, oats, and rice. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil 
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temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of grasses and legumes are fescue, 
bahiagrass, bermudagrass, clover, and vetch. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of wild herbaceous plants are 
bluestem, goldenrod, paspalum, wooly croton, and 
uniola. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, sugarberry, water hickory, 
sweetgum, persimmon, hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, 
blackberry, and greenbriar. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, cedar, and 
baldcypress. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of shrubs are depth of the 
root zone, available water capacity, salinity, and soil 
moisture. Examples of shrubs are American beautyberry, 
wax myrtle, American elder, and sumac. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, and 
slope. Examples of wetland plants are smartweed, wild 
millet, wildrice, rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, slope, and 
permeability. Examples of shallow water areas are 
marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, mourning dove, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
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associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, deer, and bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other daia generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, 
depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, likelihood of 
flooding, natural soil structure aggregation, and soil 
density. Data were collected about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates were made for 
erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, and other behavioral 
characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
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septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of earthfill and topsoil; plan drainage 
systems, irrigation systems, ponds, terraces, and other 
structures for soil and water conservation; and predict 
performance of proposed small structures and 
pavements by comparing the performance of existing 
similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


[Table 10|shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for graves, utility lines, 
open ditches, and other purposes. The ratings are based 
on soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance of the soils. The ease of digging, filling, and 
compacting is affected by the depth to a very firm dense 
layer, soil texture, and slope. The time of the year that 
excavations can be made is affected by the depth to a 
seasonal high water table and the susceptibility of the 
soil to flooding. The resistance of the excavation walls or 
banks to sloughing or caving is affected by soil texture 
and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements and 
for dwellings without basements. The ratings are based 
on soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance of the soiis. A high water table, flooding, 
shrink-swell potential, and organic layers can cause the 
movement of footings. A high water table and flooding 
affect the ease of excavation and construction. 
Landscaping and grading that require cuts and fills of 
more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 
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Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to a high water table, flooding, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil), shrink-swell potential, and depth to a high water 
table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, the available water capacity 
in the upper 40 inches, and the content of sodium affect 
plant growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, and the amount 
of sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface layer 
affect trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate it 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 60 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. 
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Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel is less than 4 feet below the 
base of the absorption field, if siope is excessive, or if 
the water table is near the surface. There must be 
unsaturated soil material beneath the absorption field to 
filter the effluent effectively. Many local ordinances 
require that this material be of a certain thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, 
flooding, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope can 
cause construction problems. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in[table 11] are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, slope, and flooding 
affect both types of landfill. Texture, soil reaction, and 
content of sodium affect trench type landfills. Unless 
otherwise stated, the ratings apply only to that part of 
the soil within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper 
trenches, a limitation rated slight or moderate may not 
be valid. Onsite investigation is needed. 
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Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, and slope affect the ease of 
removing and spreading the material during wet and dry 
periods. Loamy or silty soils are the best cover fora 
landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are difficult 
to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
the water table to permit revegetation. The soil material 
used as final cover for a landfill should be suitable for 
plants. The surface layer generally has the best 
workability, more organic matter, and the best potential 
for plants. Material from the surface layer should be 
stockpiled for use as the final cover. 


Construction Materials 


[Table 12] gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill and topsoil. The soils are rated good, fair, or 
poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. The ratings are 
based on soil properties and site features that affect the 
removal of the soil and its use as construction material. 
Normal compaction, minor processing, and other 
standard construction practices are assumed. Each soil 
is evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadftill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by a high water table and slope. 
How well the soil performs in place after it has been 
compacted and drained is determined by its strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil) 
and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, and slopes of 15 
percent or less. Depth to the water table is more than 3 
feet. Soils rated fair are more than 35 percent silt- and 
clay-sized particles and have a plasticity index of less 
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than 10. They have moderate shrink-swell potential or 
slopes of 15 to 25 percent. Depth to the water table is 1 
to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more 
than 10 or a high shrink-swell potential. They are wet, 
and the depth to the water table is less than 1 foot. They 
may have layers of suitable material, but the material is 
less than 3 feet thick. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by slope, a water table, soil texture, and 
thickness of suitable material. Reclamation of the borrow 
area is affected by slope, a water table, and toxic 
material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, or soils that have slopes 
of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so wet that 
excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water Management 


[Table 13] gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered si/ight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, terraces and diversions, and 
grassed waterways. 
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Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to permeable material. Excessive slope 
can affect the storage capacity of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of organic matter or sodium. A high water table affects 
the amount of usable material. It also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and the salinity 
of the soil. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, 
permeability, depth to a high water table or depth of 
standing water if the soil is subject to ponding, slope, 
and susceptibility to flooding. Excavating and grading 
and the stability of ditchbanks are affected by slope and 
the hazard of cutbanks caving. The productivity of the 
soil after drainage is adversely affected by extreme 
acidity or by toxic substances in the root zone, such as 
sodium. Availability of drainage outlets is not considered 
in the ratings. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope and wetness affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of water erosion, an 
excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
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surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. 
Wetness and slope affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. Low available water capacity, restricted 


rooting depth, toxic substances such as sodium, and 
restricted permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and. 
compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14/gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, ‘‘gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (4) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (3). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
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estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 

The estimates of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index are rounded to the nearest 5 percent. 
Thus, if the ranges of gradation and Atterberg limits 
extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 percentage points) 
across classification boundaries, the classification in the 
marginal zone is omitted in the table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


[Table 15|shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and 
other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay ina 
soil also affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk.density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 mitlimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability reters to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability 
is considered in the design of soil drainage systems, 
septic tank absorption fields, and construction where the 
rate of water movement under saturated conditions 
affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
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varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water. capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-sweill potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of sweiling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year (37). These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 
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Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 15, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


[Table 16]gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams, by runoff from adjacent 
slopes, or by tides. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding, nor is 
water in swamps and marshes. 

gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, 
occasional, and frequent. None means that flooding is 
not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
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unusual weather conditions (about 1 to 10 times in 100 
years); occasional that it occurs, on the average, no 
more than twice in 5 years during the cropping season; 
and frequent that it occurs, on the average, more than 
twice in 5 years during the cropping season. Duration is 
expressed as very brief if less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 
days, /ong if 7 days to 1 month, and very /ong if more 
than a month. Probable dates are expressed in months 
and are for the period of June through November. 

The definitions of the frequency of flooding for the 
occasionally and frequently flooded phases differ from 
the National Soil Conservation Service definition of 
flooding found elsewhere. The frequency of flooding for 
each of these phases is slightly different, and the period 
of flooding is from June 1 to November 30 rather than 
any time during the year. See the map unit descriptions 
to determine whether the soils flood at other times 
during the year. Except for the capability subclasses, all 
interpretations are based on the flooding as detailed in 
the map units, which is equal to the National Soil 
Conservation Service definition. 

The information is based on evidence in the soil 
profile, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or clay 
deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic 
matter content with increasing depth; and absence of 
distinctive horizons that form in soils that are not subject 
to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated inftable télare the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table—that is, 
perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of the 
year that the water table commonly is high. A water table 


that is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not 
indicated in|table 16. 


An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the Soil. it is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 
A perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

Only saturated zones within a depth of about 6 feet 
are indicated. A pius sign preceding the range in depth 
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indicates that the water table is above the surface of the 
soil. The first numeral in the range indicates how high 
the water rises above the surface. The second numeral 
indicates the depth below the surface. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of 
Selected Soils 


The results of physical analysis of several typical 
pedons in the survey area are given Ameren ee the 
results of chemical analysis in The mineral 
composition of the clay fraction of the pedons is given in 
table 19.| The data are for soils sampled at carefully 
selected sites. The pedons are typical of the series and 
are described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” Soil samples were analyzed by the Soil 
Characterization Laboratory, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size 
analysis and bulk density, were made on soil material 
smalier than 2 millimeters in diameter. Measurements 
reported as percent or quantity of unit weight were 
calculated on an oven-dry basis. The methods used in 
obtaining the data are indicated in the list that follows. 
The codes in parentheses refer to published methods 
(30). 

Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction) weight percentages of 
materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Si/f—(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight 
percentages of all materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Clay—(fraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, 
weight percentages of materials less than 2 mm 
(3A1). 
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Water retained—pressure extraction, percentage of 
oven-dry weight of less than 2 mm material; 1/3 or 
1/10 (3/10) bar (481), 15 bars (4B2). 

Water-retention difference—between 1/3 bar and 15 
bars for less than 2 mm material (4C1). 

Moist bulk density—of less than 2 mm material, saran- 
coated clods (4A1). 

Linear extensibility—change in clod dimension based on 
less than 2 mm material (4D). 

Organic carbon—dichromate, ferric sulfate titration 
(6A1a). 

Total nitrogen—Kjeldahl (6B 1a). 

Extractable cations—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
uncorrected; calcium (6N2e), magnesium (602d), 
sodium (6P2b), potassium (6Q2b). 

Extractable acidity—barium chloride-triethanolamine | 
(6H1a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 
(5A 1b). 

Base saturation—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 (5C1). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 

Reaction (pH)—calcium chloride (8C1eé). 

Aluminum—potassium chloride extraction (6G). 

lron—dithionate-citrate extract (6C2b). 

Available phosphorus—(method of reporting laboratory) 
Bray No. 1 and No. 2. 


Soil Fertility Leveis 


Bobby J. Miller, Department of Agronomy, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Louisiana State University, helped to prepare this section. 


Soil fertility commonly refers to the available plant 
nutrients in the soil together with other chemical 
conditions that influence the growth of plants. 

The fertility level is one of the major factors 
determining a soil’s potential for crop production. The 
natural fertility level is a reflection of the soil’s inherent 
capacity to supply the nutrients required by plants and fo 
provide a favorable chemical environment for roots of 
plants. Plant nutrient deficiencies as well as excessive 
quantities of some elements may limit yields of crops 
grown on some soils in St. Landry Parish. 

Evaluation of the soil’s fertility requires consideration 
of the quantities of available plant nutrient elements as 
indicated by soil tests or plant tissue analyses. Special 
consideration is also given to other soil chemical 
characteristics that might have a detrimental effect on 
plant growth. 

During the field work for this survey, samples were 
collected from each horizon, to a depth of at least 40 
inches, at representative sites of most of the soils 
mapped. Among other tests, the samples were analyzed 
to determine organic matter content, soil reaction; 
amount of extractable phosphorus (P); content of 
extractable cations of calcium (Ca), magnesium (Mg), 
potassium (K), sodium (Na), aluminum (Al), and hydrogen 
(H); extractable acidity; cation exchange capacity; base 
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saturation; and the saturation of aluminum and sodium. 
The results from these analyses, given in are 
the basis for the discussion in this section. These results 
can be especially useful in evaluating possible effects of 
practices that often result in material from subsurface 
horizons being incorporated into the surface layer. Such 
practices include ditching, terracing, land leveling, and 
levee construction. 

Soil fertility management and other soil management 
programs in the area are, with few exceptions, based on 
chemical and physical alterations of the surface horizon 
or plow layer. Characteristics of this horizon may be 
extremely variable from one place to another, depending 
on past management practices and soil use. In this 
section, however, emphasis is placed on characteristics 
of horizons below the plow layer. Subsurface horizons 
are less subject to change, or change very slowly, as a 
result of alteration of the plow layer. Fertility levels and 
other chemical characteristics of the surface horizon can 
be essentially eliminated as limiting factors in plant 
growth under management systems that include 
adequate soil testing and fertility maintenance programs. 
Under these conditions, physical characteristics of the 
plow layer and physical and chemical characteristics of 
the lower horizons are the soil factors that may limit 
plant growth and consequently limit crop yields under 
normal management practices. 

The actual quantity of a nutrient element present as 
well as the relative quantity of other elements present 
are important considerations in evaluating a soil’s fertility. 
The soil’s cation exchange capacity is a measure of its 
ability to adsorb positively charged ions or extractable 
cations, of such elements as Calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, sodium, aluminum, and hydrogen. Thus, 
larger quantities of an element such as calcium are 
required to give a higher saturation of extractable 
calcium in a soil horizon with a high cation exchange 
capacity than in one in which the capacity to adsorb 
cations is low. Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station 
publications (7, 22) and other publications (5, 75, 76) 
contain additional information about these factors as well 
as the guidelines used for various nutrient levels in this 
discussion. 

The level of a soil’s cation exchange capacity is 
almost entirely the result of the amount and kind of clay 
present and the organic matter content. Some soils, 
such as Alligator and Sharkey soils, contain large 
amounts of clay throughout and have a high cation 
exchange capacity. In contrast, soils, such as Falaya and 
Memphis soils, contain relatively smail amounts of clay 
and have a much lower cation exchange capacity. 

Many of the soils mapped in the parish have subsoil 
horizons that are more clayey than the surface horizon. 
As a result, they frequently have a greater cation 
exchange capacity in the subsoil than in the surface 
horizon. The cation exchange capacity in the Crowley 
soils, for example, is 7.8 milliequivalents per 100 grams 
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of soil in the surface layer and as high as 23.3 
milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil in the subsoil. 

Organic matter also tends to produce a high cation 
exchange capacity. Many of the soils have a higher 
cation exchange capacity in the surface horizon than in 
the next lower horizon even though the clay content of 
the two horizons may be similar. Examples include the 
Wrightsville, Fausse, and Mamou soils. This difference 
can be attributed in large part to a higher organic matter 
content in the surface horizon. 

The soils were analyzed to determine the quantities of 
the nutrient elements present in terms of extractable 
cations. The distribution pattern of these elements in the 
profiles of the soils, as shown in|table 20] indicates that 
weathering of minerals, decomposition of organic matter, 
and other possible natural sources of nutrient elements 
do not maintain high phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, 
and potassium levels in the surface layer and in the 
upper horizon of the subsoil. In most of these soils the 
higher levels of calcium, phosphorus, and potassium in 
the surface layer can be largely attributed to fertilizer and 
lime applications. Nutrients accumulated in organic 
matter and released through its decomposition may also 
contribute to this distribution pattern. These processes, 
however, have not maintained higher levels of 
magnesium in the surface layer than in subsoil horizons 
in most of the soils. 

A cation exchange capacity that is 85 to 100 percent 
saturated with bases (calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium) is best for most agricultural purposes. A number 
of the soils in the parish have base saturations this high 
in some or all subsurface horizons within the depths 
analyzed. The relative amounts of the different bases 
present can be equally important. In general 60 to 80 
percent saturation with calcium, 10 to 20 percent with 
magnesium, 2 to 5 percent with potassium, and less than 
2 percent saturation with sodium are considered 
favorable for most uses. Excessive quantities of a 
particular element, especially sodium, can be 
detrimental. 

Most of the soils in St. Landry Parish have medium, 50 
to 70, or high, 70 to 100, percent base saturation 
throughout the subsoil. Two base saturation trends with 
depth in subsurface horizons are apparent from the data 
in[table 20, In one, percentage base saturation is high 
and does not vary greatly throughout. Examples include 
the Jeanerette, Fausse, and Latanier soils. In most of 
the soils, percentage base saturation shows an overall 
increase with depth in subsurface horizons. Examples 
include the Mowata, Alligator, and Perry soils. 
Subsurface horizon percentage base saturations that 
decrease overall with depth to some minimum, then 
increase at even greater depths are also demonstrated 
by several soils. Examples include the Crowley, Acadia, 
and Calhoun soils. In this group, some downward 
movement of agricultural fertilizers and limestone added 
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to surface horizons may be a contributing factor to the 
distribution of bases in the upper part of the subsoil. 

The soils analyzed in St. Landry Parish can be placed 
in three general groups with respect to levels of 
extractable phosphorus in horizons below the surface. 
The Alligator, Baldwin, Commerce, Convent, Dundee, 
Fausse, Gallion, Iberia, Jeanerette, Latanier, Loreauville, 
Memphis, and Tensas soils have as much as 100 parts 
per million (ppm) extractable phosphorus in any subsoil 
horizon. The Calhoun, Falaya, Frost, Perry, and Sharkey 
soils have between 50 and 100 ppm extractable 
phosphorus in one or more subsoil horizons. Only the 
Loring soil has a maximum extractable phosphorus 
content between 25 and 50 ppm in the subsoil horizons. 
In the remaining soils, the maximum extractable 
phosphorus levels are less than 25 ppm and, in most 
cases, less than 10 ppm in all subsoil horizons analyzed. 

Large amounts of extractable sodium are present in 
the lower part of the solum in those Basile and Mamou 
soils that were analyzed. However, the high levels of 
extractable sodium may not be present in all areas of 
these soils mapped in St. Landry Parish. Problems 
resulting from the relatively high levels of extractable 
sodium, where it is present in these soils, are most 
pronounced during dry years and on deep-root perennial 
or summer-growing annual plants (6). High levels of 
sodium in the Basile and Mamou soils, however, are 
typically at too great a depth to significantly influence the 
growth of plants in most years. 

Three important characteristics of the soils that have 
high levels of extractable sodium are indicated by the 
data in|table 20. First, the high levels of sodium are 
almost entirely in subsoil horizons. Second, in all the 
soils that contain large quantities of sodium, the amounts 
present remain large or increase below the depths where 
high sodium levels are encountered. This indicates a 
hazard from incorporating subsoil material into the 
surface, for example, in land smoothing or spreading 
spoil (soil material taken from excavations for structures, 
such as building foundations, roadways, drainage 
ditches, and other works). Finally, a neutral or alkaline 
soil reaction (Soil pH 6.6 or greater) is not a reliable 
indicator of a high content of extractable sodium. Some 
soils, such as Basile soils, have high levels of 
extractable sodium in horizons that are quite acid. Other 
soils, such as Jeanerette soils, may have pH values of 
more than 8.0 in horizons that do not have high sodium 
levels. In some areas, particularly in arid regions, large 
quantities of extractable sodium are typically associated 
with alkaline soil reactions. In St. Landry Parish, soils 
that have high sodium levels in the subsoil may have pH 
values of less than 5.0. These soils may have a neutral 
or alkaline reaction, however, at some depth in or 
below the solum. 

The quantities and percent saturation of extractable 
aluminum (Al) are also given in|[table 20.] Quantities of 
extractable aluminum that are potentially toxic to some 
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plants are present in some horizons of mineral soils 
having pH values of less than about 5.5. High levels of 
extractable aluminum can be toxic to many cultivars of 
crops such as cotton, soybeans, corn, and small grains 
(7, 2, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18). A greater than 10 percent 
saturation of the soil’s effective cation exchange 
capacity with extractable aluminum may result in 
aluminum toxicity to some crops. The effective cation 
exchange capacity of the soil is the sum of the 
extractable calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodium, 
aluminum, and hydrogen. This should not be confused 
with the cation exchange capacity shown in[table 18, | 
which is the sum of the extractable calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, sodium, and extractable acidity. Potentially 
toxic levels of extractable aluminum were present in 
surface horizons as well as subsoil horizons of many of 
the soils analyzed. 

Important relationships exist between saturation with 
extractable aluminum and other properties of mineral 
soils. First, extractable aluminum rather than hydrogen is 
the dominant form of exchangeable acidity in most 
subsoil horizons where extractable aluminum is present. 
The term exchangeable acidity, as used here, should not 
be confused with extractable acidity, which is the sum of 
the acidity that can be chemicatily removed from the soil 
at pH 8.0. Second, potentially toxic levels of aluminum 
are typically present in soil horizons that have pH 5.0 or 
less and in some that have pH 5.1 to 5.5. Third, the 
percent saturation with extractable aluminum generally 
decreases with increasing organic matter content. Thus 
the surface layer is commonly less saturated with 
extractable aluminum than subsoil horizons having 
comparable soil pH values. Exceptions are the Mowata, 
Falaya, and Crowley soils analyzed. The amounts of 
extractable aluminum typically increase with increasing 
clay content in horizons having comparable soil 
reactions, and the percent saturation increases as the 
soil becomes more acid than about 5.5. Consequently, 
the greatest saturation with extractable aluminum is 
generally in the most clayey and most acid subsoil 
horizons with decreasing saturation at greater depths. 
The kinds of clay minerals in the soil can also influence 
the quantities of extractable aluminum present. 

The complex relationships between extractable 
aluminum and other soil properties indicates that actual 
measurement of the extractable aluminum present is the 
only reliable indicator of aluminum levels in acid mineral 
soils having soil pH 5.5 or less (79, 20). Potentially toxic 
levels of extractable aluminum have not been found in 
soils having higher pH values. 

Soil treatments or other cultural methods that reduce 
or avoid problems associated with high levels of 
extractable aluminum have not been thoroughly studied 
in Louisiana. Liming soil horizons to pH values above 5.5 
is probably the most widespread method of reducing 
extractable aluminum levels (5, 9, 15, 16, 21, 23, 24). 
There is a wide range of susceptibility to aluminum 
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phytotoxicity among many agronomic crops depending, 
in some cases, on the particular cultivar grown. Planting 
crops or cultivars that are tolerant of high aluminum 
levels can help avoid phytotoxicity problems. 

Manganese (Mn) is another essential plant nutrient 
element that may be present in amounts that are toxic to 
plants in many acid, poorly drained soils. Manganese is 
somewhat analogous to aluminum in that potentially toxic 
levels are most common in soil horizons that have a pH 
5.0 to 5.5 or less. Increasing the pH of the soil to pH 6.0 
or more reduces manganese Solubility to nontoxic levels. 
Unlike aluminum, manganese can occur either as the 
oxidized or reduced form in soils. The more soluble 
reduced form of manganese is more prevalent in wet, 
poorly drained or somewhat poorly drained soils than in 
associated soils that are better drained. Also, potentially 
toxic levels in surface horizons are more common for 
manganese than aluminum. Toxicity from high levels of 
manganese is more common in wet than in dry years. 

Some of the soils (Latanier, Jeanerette, and Gallion 
soils for example) have free calcium carbonate in some 
or all horizons depending on the particular soil. The 
presence of calcium carbonate is an important factor in 
use and management of soils. it is a very readily 
weatherable source of calcium and neutralizer of acidity: 
6 molecules calcium carbonate plus 6 hydrogen ions 
yields 3 molecules calcium bicarbonate plus 3 calcium 
ions. 

Large quantities of calcium carbonate in the upper, 
especially the surface, soil horizons can be an 
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undesirable condition for plant growth for several 
reasons. The alkaline soil reaction maintained by excess 
calcium carbonate can seriously depress availability to 
plants of most essential plant nutrients, especially 
micronutrients such as zinc, copper, and manganese; 
large quantities of phosphorus may be precipitated as 
compounds such as tricalcium phosphates; excessive 
amounts of calcium carbonate may, upon weathering, 
give rise to cation exchange reactions that result in the 
soils exchange complex being essentially 100 percent 
calcium-saturated and almost devoid of other cations 
such as magnesium and potassium. 

The following are the methods used by the Soil 
Fertility Laboratory of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The codes in parentheses refer to 
published methods (29). 

Organic carbon—dichromate, ferric sulfate titration 
(6A1a). 

Organic matter—peroxide digestion (6A3). 

Extractable cations—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
uncorrected; calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), 
sodium (6P2), potassium (6Q2). 

Extractable acidity—barium chloride-triethanolamine | 
(6H1a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3a). 

Base saturation—sum of cations, TEA, pH 8.2 (5C3). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 

Aluminum—potassium chloride extraction (6G). 

Available phosphorus—(Bray’s weak extracting 
solution). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (28). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. |Table 21] shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders refiect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Alfisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aqualf (Agu, meaning 
waiter, plus a/f, from Alfisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Albaqualfs (A/b, meaning a light 
colored horizon at or near the surface, plus aqua/f, the 
suborder of the Alfisols that have an aquic moisture 
regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Albaquaifs. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 


there is much biological activity. Among the properties 
and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 
Typic Albaqualfs. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. Soils of the 
Crowley series were mapped in St. Landry Parish. 
Crowley soils are classified as fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Typic Albaqualfs. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soi/ Survey Manual (27). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soi! Taxonomy (28). Unless otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Acadia Series 


The Acadia series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey alluvium of late Pleistocene age. These soils are 
on the side slopes of erosional stream channels on the 
terrace uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Acadia series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs. 
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The Acadia soils commonly are near the Basile, 
Crowley, and Wrightsville soils. The poorly drained Basile 
soils are in drainageways and are fine-silty. The Crowley 
soils are on convex ridges and have an abrupt textural 
change from the surface layer to the subsoil. The poorly 
drained Wrightsville soils are on broad flats, and they 
have an albic horizon that tongues into the argillic 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Acadia silt loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, 3.5 miles west of Eunice, 300 feet south of U.S. 
Highway 190, SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 32, T.6 S., R. 1 W. 


A—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common fine distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium granular 
structure: friable; many fine roots; few fine black 
concretions; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—5 to 9 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—9 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) motties; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bitg—14 to 34 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
motties; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; discontinuous distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine black 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—34 to 44 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and few medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—44 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty 
clay; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR §/8) 
mottles; massive; firm; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches. 
Depth to the fine textured Bt horizon ranges from 10 to 
20 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon is 4 to 7 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 3. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The E horizon is 2 to 10 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2, or it has hue of 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, 
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and chroma of 2. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid. 

The BC and C horizons have the same color range as 
the Btg horizon. Texture of the C horizon is silty clay or 
silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
mildly alkaline. 


Alligator Series 


The Alligator series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
These soils are in swales on the natural levees of former 
channels of the Mississippi River. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

The soils of the Alligator series are very-fine, 
montmorilfonitic, acid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts. 

The Alligator soils commonly are near the Baldwin and 
Dundee soils. The somewhat poorly drained Dundee 
soils are on ridges and are fine-silty. The Baldwin soils 
are in slightly higher positions than the Alligator soils, 
and they have a fine-textured argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Alligator clay, in an area of Dundee- 
Alligator complex, gently undulating, about 2 miles 
northwest of Leonville, 1.5 miles east of Louisiana 
Highway 31, Spanish Land Grant 122, T.6 S., R. 4 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay; 
moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm; plastic; 
many fine roots; few strong brown stains in root 
channels; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bgi—6 to 14 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
very plastic; common fine roots; common reddish 
brown stains in root channels; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—14 to 21 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; firm; very plastic; 
few fine roots; common reddish brown stains in root 
channels; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bg38—21 to 30 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) clay; many fine 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
very plastic; few shiny faces on peds; few reddish 
brown stains in root channels; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bg4—30 to 49 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) clay; common fine 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium angular blocky structure; firm; very plastic, 
few shiny faces on peds; few reddish brown stains 
in root channels; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—49 to 70 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; few medium 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; firm; very plastic; few fine black stains; 
strongly acid. 
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Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
Reaction of the upper 40 inches of the soil is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. 

The A or Ap horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture 
is clay or silty clay. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1. Texture is clay or silty clay. 

The Cg horizon has the some color and texture range 
as the Bg horizon. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
neutral. ’ 


Baldwin Series 


The Baldwin series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
These soils are in intermediate and low positions on 
natural levees of former channels of the Mississippi 
River and its distributaries. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Soils of the Baldwin series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic, Vertic Ochraquaifs. 

The Baldwin soils commonly are near the Dundee, 
Iberia, Loreauville, Sharkey, and Tensas soils. The 
somewhat poorly drained Oundee soils are in higher 
positions on the natura! levee than the Baldwin soils and 
are fine-silty. The Iberia and Sharkey soils are in slightly 
lower positions than Baldwin soils. The Iberia soils have 
a mollic epipedon, and the Sharkey soils are very-fine. 
The somewhat poorly drained Loreauville soils are in 
slightly higher positions than Baldwin soils and are fine- 
silty. The Tensas soils are on low ridges, and they have 
a more acid solum than the Baldwin soils. 

Typical pedon of Baldwin silty clay loam, in an area of 
Baldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulating, 6.5 miles 
southeast of Leonville, 0.75 mile west of West 
Atchafalaya Basin Protection Levee, 175 feet south of a 
field road, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 17, T. 7 S., R. 6 E. 


Ap—0O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; weak medium granular structure; 
friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Btgi—6 to 14 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; 
common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thick 
continuous very dark gray clay films on surface of 
peds; slightiy acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bitg2—14 to 24 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few medium black 
concretions of iron and manganese; few fine and 
medium white concretions of calcium carbonate; 
thick continuous dark gray clay films on surfaces of 
peds; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Btg3—24 to 34 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure; firm; few medium black concretions of iron 
and manganese; few medium white concretions of 
calcium carbonate; distinct discontinuous gray clay 
films on surfaces of peds; mildly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—34 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) motties; weak medium prismatic 
structure; firm; few fine black concretions of iron and 
manganese; thin patchy gray clay films on surfaces 
of peds; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg—50 to 74 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay; common 
medium prominent dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; firm; common fine and medium 
black concretions of iron and manganese; few strata 
of silt loam less than one inch thick throughout 
horizon; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 70 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon is 6 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture 
is silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from 
strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or SY, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silty clay or clay. 
Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid in the upper 
part, and it ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline in 
the lower part. Motties in shades of brown or olive range 
from few to many. 

The BC horizon has the same color range as the Bt 
horizon. Texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 
Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The C horizon has the same range in color and 
reaction as the BC horizon. The texture is very fine 
sandy loam, silt loam, loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
clay. 


Basile Series 


The Basile series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium of late 
Pleistocene age. These soils are on flood plains on the 
terrace uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Basile series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic 
Typic Glossaquaifs. 

The Basile soils commonly are near the Acadia and 
Wrightsvilie soils. The somewhat poorly drained Acadia 
soils are on side slopes. The Wrightsville soils are in 
slightly higher positions than Basile soils. The Arcadia 
and Wrightsville soils have a fine-textured control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Basile silt loam, in an area of Basile 
and Wrightsville soils, frequently flooded, 2.5 miles 
northwest of Eunice, 0.4 mile north of the intersection of 
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a private road and Louisiana Highway 757, 375 feet west 
of a private road, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 22, T.6 S., R. 1 W. 


A—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, few fine faint grayish brown mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; 
few fine black concretions, medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Eg1—3 to 14 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; few fine distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; many 
discontinuous random tubular pores; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Eg2—14 to 20 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles, massive; friable; few fine roots; 
many discontinuous random tubular pores; pockets 
of light gray (10YR 7/1) silt; strongly acid; clear 
irregular boundary. 

B/E—20 to 30 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam 
(60 percent) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam (40 percent); few medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8), and fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles, moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common discontinuous random 
tubular pores; few discontinuous clay films on 
vertical faces of peds; tongues of E material 2 to 4 
inches wide to a depth of 30 inches; few fine black 
concretions; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—30 to 48 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) mottles and common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
discontinuous clay films on vertical faces of peds 
and in root channels; few fine black concretions; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC1—48 to 56 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) motties; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
medium black concretions and accumulations; mifdiy 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

BC2—56 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and few fine distinct light olive gray (5Y 6/2) 
motties; massive; firm; common fine and medium 
and few coarse concretions of calcium carbonate; 
common medium black accumulations; mildly 
alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 100 inches. 

The A horizon is 3 to 5 inches thick. {t has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction is 
strongly acid or medium acid. 
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The E horizon is 14 to 24 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction is 
strongly acid or medium acid. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value 
of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. Reaction ranges from medium acid to moderately 
alkaline. 

The BC horizon has the same colors as the Btg 
horizon. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges 
from slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 


Calhoun Series 


The Calhoun series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in loess or similar material. 
These soils are on broad flats or in depressional areas 
on the terrace uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Calhoun series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Typic Glossaqualts. 

The Calhoun soils are similar to the Wrightsville soils 
and commonly are near the Coteau, Jeanerette, and 
Patoutville soils. The Wrightsville soils formed in older 
sediments on similar landscapes as the Calhoun soils. 
They have a fine-textured control section. The somewhat 
poorly drained Coteau and Patoutville soils are in higher 
positions than the Calhoun soils and have less tonguing 
of albic material through the argillic horizon. The 
somewhat poorly drained Jeanerette soils have a mollic 
epipedon and are more alkaline than the Calhoun soils. 

Typical pedon of Calhoun silt foam, 1.25 miles 
southwest of Prairie Ronde, 0.75 mile east of Louisiana 
Highway 103, 0.3 mile south of a gravel road, Spanish 
Land Grant 40, T.6 S.,R. 3 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Egi—5 to 12 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
few medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) and fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; very friable; common fine roots; 
common fine and medium black concretions of iron 
and manganese; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Eg2—12 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam; few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; massive; very friable; few fine roots; 
few fine black concretions of iron and manganese 
oxides; medium acid; clear irregular boundary. 

Bt1—-18 to 25 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin discontinuous clay films 
on faces of peds; few fine black concretions of iron 
and manganese oxides; tongues of Eg material to 
the lower boundary of horizon (30 percent of the 
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mass in the upper part); strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 46 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thick discontinuous clay films 
on vertical surfaces of peds; thin discontinuous light 
gray silt coatings on vertical surfaces of peds; few 
medium black concretions of iron and manganese; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—46 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine black concretions of iron 
and manganese; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches. 
The Ap or A horizon is 4 to 7 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 

ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The E horizon is 10 to 20 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The Bt and BC horizons have the same range in 
colors and reaction as the E horizon. Texture is silt loam 
or silty clay loam. Mottles in shades of brown or gray 
range from few to many. 
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Commerce Series 


The Commerce series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed 
in loamy alluvium. These soils are in intermediate 
positions on the natural levees of the Atchafalaya River. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Commerce series are fine-silty, mixed, 
nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents. 

The Commerce soils commonly are near the Convent 
and Sharkey soils. The Convent soils are coarse-silty 
and are in slightly higher positions than the Commerce 
soils. The poorly drained Sharkey soils have a very-fine 
control section and are in lower positions than the 
Commerce soils. 

Typical pedon of Commerce silt loam, 3 miles north of 
Melville, 200 feet west of Louisiana Highway 105, 
SE1/4NW1/4 sec, 2, T. 4 S., R. 7 E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—8 to 25 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam, common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; gray (10YR 
5/1) coatings on the surfaces of some peds; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 
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C1—285 to 35 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) and few fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—35 to 60 inches; stratified grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silt loam and silty clay loam; few medium distinct 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
friable; saturated with water; moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 
The Ap horizon is 6 to 10 inches thick. Reaction is 
neutral or mildly alkaline. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. Mottles in shades of brown or gray range 
from few to many. Reaction ranges from neutral to 
moderately alkaline. 

The C horizon has the same range in reaction and 
color as the Bw horizon. Texture is silt loam, silty clay 
loam, or silty clay, and it commonly is stratified. 


Convent Series 


The Convent series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
loamy alluvium. These soils are in the highest positions 
on the natural levees of the Atchafalaya River. Slopes 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Convent series are coarse-silty, mixed, 
nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents. 

The Convent soils commonly are near the Commerce 
and Sharkey soils. The Commerce soils are fine-silty and 
are in slightly lower positions than the Convent soils. The 
Sharkey soils are in lower positions than the Convent 
soils and have a very-fine textured contro! section. 

Typical pedon of Convent very fine sandy loam, gently 
undulating, about 4 miles south of Melville, 0.5 mile west 
of Louisiana Highway 105, 150 feet south of an east- 
west drain, SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 7, T.5 S., R. 7 E. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 20 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) and few fine distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; massive; very 
friable; few fine roots; few thin strata of silt loam 
about 1 inch thick; common bedding planes; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—20 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy 
loam; few fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; very 
friable; few fine roots; common bedding planes; 
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slight effervescence; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C3—30 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) stratified 
very fine sandy loam and silt loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4, 5/6) and few 
medium distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
massive; friable; faint bedding planes saturated with 
water; moderately akaline. 


The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam or very fine sandy loam 
and is 5 to 9 inches thick. Reaction ranges from neutral 
to moderately alkaline. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. In some pedons, this horizon has 
strata with hues of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4 that make up as much as 40 percent of 
the contro! section. Reaction is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 


Coteau Series 


The Coteau series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed 
in loess. These soils are on slightly convex ridgetops and 
side slopes on terrace uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

The soils of the Coteau series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Glossaquic Hapludalfs. 

The Coteau soils commonly are near the Calhoun, 
Frost, Jeanerette, Loring, and Memphis soils. The poorly 
drained Calhoun and Frost soils and the Jeanerette soils 
are in lower positions than the Coteau soils. The 
Jeanerette soils have a mollic epipedon. The moderately 
well drained Loring soils have a fragipan. The well 
drained Memphis soils are in slightly higher positions 
than the Coteau soils. 

Typical pedon of Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, 1 mile south of Opelousas, 375 feet east of 
Louisiana Highway 357, 90 feet south of the wood line, 
Spanish Land Grant 93, T. 6 S., R. 4 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 12 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; few fine vesicular 
pores; thin patchy clay films in some pores and on 
vertical surfaces of some peds, thin patchy silt 
coatings on surface of peds; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—12 to 20 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; few fine faint grayish brown mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; common fine roots; 
few fine vesicular pores; thin discontinuous clay 
films in some pores and on vertical surfaces of 
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some peds; common fine yellowish brown nodules 
with black interiors; slightly brittle darker areas (10 
percent of cross-section); thin discontinuous silt 
coatings on surface of peds; strongly acid; clear 
irregular boundary. 

B/E—20 to 35 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam (B); moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
common fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; thin 
discontinuous clay films on surface of some peds; 
interfingers of pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam (E) 1 
to 1.5 centimeters thick between prisms (about 25 
percent of horizon); common fine yellowish brown 
nodules with black interiors (slightly brittle); strongly 
acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B’ti—35 to 45 inches; mottled dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam (60 percent) and light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) silt loam (40 percent); moderate coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; few fine 
vesicular pores; thin patchy silt coatings and thin 
distinct clay films on surfaces of peds; common fine 
yellowish brown nodules with black interiors; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B’t2—45 to 62 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; friable; 
common medium tubular pores; thick continuous 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films in pores; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—62 to 72 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
few fine faint brown mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; friable; distinct continuous grayish brown 
clay films in pores; medium acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 48 to 100 inches. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It is 5 to 9 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Bt and B’t horizons have hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 3 or 4. The E part of the 
B/E horizon has hue of 2.5Y, value of 6, and chroma of 
2, or it has hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 2 or 
3. Texture of the Bt and B’t horizon is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 

The BC horizon has the same color range as the Bt 
horizon. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 


Crowley Series 


The Crowley series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey alluvium of late Pleistocene age. These soils are 
on broad, slightly convex ridges on the terrace uplands. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 
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Soils of the Crowley series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Typic Albaqualfs. 

The Crowley soils commonly are near the Acadia, 
Frost, Mamou, Mowata, and Patoutville soils. The Acadia 
soils are on side slopes of erosional stream channels 
and do not have an abrupt textural change from the 
surface layer to the subsoil. The poorly drained Frost 
and Mowata soils are on broad flats and in 
drainageways. The Mowata soils have an albic horizon 
that tongues into the argillic horizon. Frost, Mamou, and 
Patoutville soils are fine-silty. The Mamou soils are on 
side slopes of constructional stream channels, and the 
Patoutville soils are in slightly higher positions than the 
Crowley soils. 

Typical pedon of Crowley silt loam, 0.3 mile southeast 
of Eunice, 0.25 mile north of the Acadia Parish line, 
NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 31, T.6 S., R. 1 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common fine distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

E1—7 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; few 
medium concretions of iron and manganese; many 
fine distinct very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
stains; neutral;‘gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—12 to 20 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and few fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/6) motties; massive; friable; few fine roots; few 
medium concretions of iron and manganese; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Btg1—20 to 31 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; many fine prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) and few 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; continuous thick dark gray clay films on 
surfaces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—31 to 48 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and few fine prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; discontinuous distinct 
gray clay films on vertical faces of peds; few fine 
concretions of iron and manganese; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. ; 

BC—48 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on 
vertical faces of peds; few fine concretions of iron 
and manganese; slightly acid. ; 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 75 inches. 
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The Ap horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral. 

The E horizon is 7 to 14 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1, or it has hue of 
10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 2. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to moderately alkaline. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 6, and 
chroma of 1, or it has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 2. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. Texture is silty clay or silty clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction ranges from medium acid to 
moderately alkaline. 


Dundee Series 


The Dundee series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed 
in loamy alluvium. These soils are in the highest 
positions on the natural levees of former channels of the 
Mississippi River and its distributaries. Slopes range from 
0 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Dundee series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs. 

The Dundee soils commonly are near the Alligator, 
Baldwin, Loreauville, Tensas, and Sharkey soils. The 
poorly drained Alligator, Baldwin, and Sharkey soils are 
in lower positions than the Dundee soils. The Loreauville 
and Tensas soils are in slightly lower positions than 
Dundee soils. The Alligator and Sharkey soils have a 
very-fine control section and the Baldwin and Tensas 
soils have a fine control section. The Loreauville soils 
are more alkaline in the subsoil than the Dundee soils. 

Typical pedon of Dundee silt loam, 4.5 miles northeast 
of Palmetto, 0.75 mile west of Louisiana Highway 360, 
2,000 feet north of Bayou Rouge, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 28, 
T.35.,R.6E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine faint dark yellowish brown mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
common fine roots; thick continuous dark grayish 
brown clay films on surfaces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—12 to 19 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; common medium roots; thin continuous 
dark grayish brown clay films on surfaces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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BC—19 to 29 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; many fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on surfaces of 
some peds and in some pores; few fine black 
concretions of iron and manganese; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

2C1—29 to 40 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine black 
concretions of iron and manganese; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2C2—40 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very 
fine sandy loam; common medium distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; massive; 
friable; few fine black concretions of iron and 
manganese; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 24 to 50 inches. 
The A or Ap horizon is 4 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2. Texture is silt 

loam or silty clay loam. Reaction is strongly acid or 
medium acid in undisturbed pedons and ranges from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline in pedons where the 
surface layer has been limed. 

The Bt and BC horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2. Texture is silt loam, 
loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. Mottles in shades of brown 
or gray range from few to many and from fine to coarse. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is very fine sandy loam, silt loam, or 
loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to neutral. 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in thin 
deposits of loamy alluvium that is derived mainly from 
loess over alluvium from other sources. These soils are 
on flood plains of streams that bisect the terrace 
uplands. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Falaya series are coarse-silty, mixed, acid, 
thermic Aeric Fluvaquents. 

The Falaya soils commonly are near the Loring and 
Memphis soils. The moderately well drained Loring soils 
have a fragipan. The well drained Memphis soils and the 
Loring soils have a fine-silty control section and are on 
side slopes. 

Typical pedon of Falaya silt loam, in an area of Falaya 
soils, frequently flooded, approximately 250 feet 
southwest of Washington, 500 feet east of Louisiana 
Highway 10, 50 feet north of Bayou Carron, Spanish 
Land Grant 84, T.5S.,R. 4. 


A—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine and 
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moderate roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—6 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few fine 
faint grayish brown mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C—16 to 37 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
many medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles and few fine faint light brownish gray 
motiles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and coarse roots; common relict 
bedding planes; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Ab—37 to 42 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common fine faint grayish brown mottles; 
weak coarse granular structure; friable; strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Eb—42 to 53 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) and few fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; massive; moderately brittle; 
friable; many fine vesicular pores; common pockets 
of light gray silt; strongly acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

Btb—53 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; brittle; firm; many fine 
pores; distinct discontinuous clay films on surfaces 
of peds; few fine black stains; strongly acid. 


The combined thickness of A, B, and C horizons and 
depth to the upper boundary of the A horizon of any 
buried soil, if present, ranges from 25 to 50 inches. 
Depth to the upper boundary of argillic or fragipan 
horizons of a buried soil, if present, ranges from 40 to 70 
inches. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon is 5 to 7 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 


Fausse Series 


The Fausse series consists of very poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey 
alluvium. These soils are in ponded, back swamp areas 
on the Mississippi River alluvial plain. Slopes are less 
than 0.1 percent. 

Soils of the Fausse series are very-fine, 
montmeorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

The Fausse soils commonly are near the Sharkey 
soils. The poorly drained Sharkey soils crack to a depth 
of 20 inches or more in most years. They are in higher 
positions than the Fausse soils. 
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Typical pedon of Fausse clay, in an area of Fausse 
and Sharkey soils, 3 miles southwest of Krotz Springs, 
3.5 miles west of Louisiana Highway 105, SE1/4SW1/4 
sec. 24,7.6S., AR. 7 E. 


O—2 to 0 inches; fresh leaves, twigs, and litter. 

A—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay; 
common fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine and medium roots; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg1—8 to 22 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium angular blocky structure; firm; common fine 
and medium roots; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—22 to 36 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
few fine prominent yellowish red (6YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak medium angular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—36 to 44 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; few medium 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak fine angular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—44 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common 
medium prominent dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; very sticky; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 25 to 50 inches. 
The n value of the solum in the 8- to 20-inch section is 
0.7 or less. Cracks do not form to a depth of 20 inches 
below the surface at any time. COLE ranges from 0.09 
to 0:18 in all mineral layers. 

The A horizon is 2 to 10 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1. Reaction ranges from neutral to 
moderately alkaline. 

The Cg horizon has the same range in colors as the 
Bg horizon. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 


Frost Series 


The Frost series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in silty deposits of late 
Pleistocene age. These soils are on broad flats and 
along drainageways on the terrace uplands. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Frost series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic 
Typic Glossaqualfs. 

The Frost soils are similar to the Mowata soils and 
commonly are near the Coteau, Crowley, Jeanerette, and 
Patoutville soils. The somewhat poorly drained Coteau, 
Crowley, Jeanerette, and Patoutville soils are in higher 
positions than the Frost soils. The Coteau soils have a 
subsoil that is browner in the upper part than the Frost 
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soils. The Patoutville soils do not have an argillic horizon 
that contains tongues of albic materials. The Crowley 
soils have a fine control section. The Jeanerette soils 
have a mollic epipedon. The Mowata soils are in similar 
positions as the Frost soils and have a fine control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Frost silt loam, 2 miles southwest of 
Opelousas, 0.5 mile west of Louisiana Highway 357, 125 
feet east of a gravel road, Spanish Land Grant 25, T. 6 
S., R.3 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine faint dark yellowish brown mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
black concretions of iron and manganese; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Egi—6 to 11 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; few 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
massive; friable; few fine black concretions of iron 
and manganese; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Eg2—11 to 19 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
massive; friable; few fine black concretions of iron 
and manganese; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B/E—19 to 28 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) moitles; tongues of gray (10YR 5/1) silt 
loam 2 to 3 inches wide (30 percent of horizon); 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; common fine black concretions of 
iron and manganese; thin patchy dark gray (10YR 
4/1) clay films on surfaces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg1—28 to 38 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) moitles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine black 
concretions of iron and manganese; thick 
continuous dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films on 
surfaces of peds; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—38 to 46 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine black 
concretions of iron and manganese; thin continuous 
gray clay films on surfaces of peds; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg3—46 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common medium 
black concretions of iron and manganese; thin 
patchy clay films on surfaces of peds; medium acid. 
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Thickness of the solum ranges from 48 to 72 inches. 
The Ap horizon is 4 to 6 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 

ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon is 10 to 20 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. 

The lower part of the Bt horizon has the same range 
in colors and textures as the upper Bt horizon. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 


Frozard Series 


The Frozard series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loess on 
low terraces of the Pleistocene age. These soils are on 
broad, low ridges and flats on the terrace uplands. 
Slopes are less than 2 percent. 

Soils of the Frozard series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic 
Aeric Ochraqualfs. 

The Frozard soils commonly are near the Baldwin, 
Frost, and Patoutville soils. The poorly drained Baidwin 
soils and the Frost soils are in lower positions than 
Frozard soils. The Baldwin soils have a fine textured 
control section. The Frost soils have an albic horizon 
that tongues into the argillic horizon. The somewhat 
poorly drained Patoutville soils are in slightly higher 
positions than Frozard soils and have red mottles in the 
subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Frozard silt loam, 2.8 miles southeast 
of Grand Coteau, 0.5 mile south of Louisiana Highway 
93, 275 feet east of a north-south gravel road, 300 feet 
west of a drain, Spanish Land Grant 111, T. 7 S., R. 4 E. 


Ap—0O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 11 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; common fine roots concentrated 
between peds; thick very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
coatings on horizontal and vertical surfaces of peds 
and thin patchy silt coatings on some vertical 
surfaces of peds; few medium black concretions; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 14 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine 
subangular blocky; very firm; common fine roots; 
thin continuous dark gray coatings on horizontal and 
vertical surfaces of peds and thin patchy silt 
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coatings on some vertical surfaces of peds; few fine 
black concretions; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt8—14 to 19 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; 
very firm; few fine roots; thin patchy silt coatings on 
some vertical surfaces of peds; common medium 
and few coarse black concretions; strongly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—19 to 29 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure parting to moderate fine subangular 
blocky; very firm; few fine vesicular pores; thin 
continuous clay films on some vertical surfaces of 
peds; few medium and coarse concretions of 
calcium carbonate; common medium and few 
coarse black concretions; strongly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt5—29 to 41 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay foam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and fine faint light brownish gray 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine subangular blocky; very firm; few fine 
vesicular pores; thin patchy clay films on some 
vertical surfaces of peds; common medium and few 
coarse black concretions; moderately alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt6—41 to 56 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium faint light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; very firm; few fine roots; few fine 
vesicular pores; thin patchy clay films inside some 
pores; thin patchy silt coatings on some vertical 
surfaces of peds; common medium black 
concretions; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BC—56 to 66 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and few medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) motiles; weak medium prismatic 
structure; firm; few fine vesicular pores; thin patchy 
clay films inside some pores; many fine black 
concretions; few medium and coarse concretions of 
carbonates; mildly alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 80 inches. 

The Ap horizon is 5 to 9 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 3. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Ped coatings have hue of 10YR, value 
of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Bt horizon is silty 
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clay loam or silt loam. The exchangeable sodium 
percentage averages more than 5 percent and less than 
15 percent in the upper 40 centimeters of the Bt horizon. 
Sand content averages less than 10 percent. Reaction 
ranges from neutral to strongly alkaline. Mottles in 
shades of brown or gray range from few to many. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay loam or silt 
loam. Reaction ranges from mildly alkaline to strongly 
alkaline. Concretions of calcium carbonate are few or 
common. 


Gallion Series 


The Gallion series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in reddish loamy alluvium. 
These soils are on natural levees of former channels of 
the Red River and its distributaries. Slopes range from 0 
to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Gallion series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic 
Typic Hapludalfs. 

The Gallion soils are similar to the Memphis soils and 
are commonly near the Latanier, Lebeau, and Perry 
soils. The somewhat poorly drained Latanier soils and 
the poorly drained Lebeau and Perry soils are in lower 
positions than the Gallion soils. The Latanier soils have 
a clayey over loamy control section. The Lebeau and 
Perry soils have a very-fine control section. The 
Memphis soils formed in loess. They have a browner 
subsoil than the Gallion soils. 

Typical pedon of Gallion silt loam, about 2 miles 
northwest of Morrow, 1 mile west of U.S Highway 71, 
1,500 feet west of Bayou Petite Prairie, SW1/2NW1/4 
sec. 32,T.2S.,R.4E. 


Ap—0O to 8 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—8 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay 
loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; common fine pores; distinct 
discontinuous clay films on surfaces of peds; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—15 to 27 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; many fine pores; distinct 
discontinuous clay films on surfaces of peds; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BC—27 to 41 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; many fine pores; thin patchy clay 
films in pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—41 to 47 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; massive; firm; common fine pores; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C2—47 to 60 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/6) stratified 
silt loam and very fine sandy loam; massive; friable; 
mildly alkaline. 
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Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

The A horizon is 5 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to neutral. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 to 6, or it has hue of 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 4 or 6. Reaction ranges from medium 
acid to mildly alkaline. 

The BC horizon has the same colors as the Bt 
horizon. Texture is very fine sandy loam, silt loam, or 
silty clay ioam. Reaction is neutral or mildly alkaline. 

The C horizon has the same range in colors and 
textures as the Bt horizon. Reaction ranges from neutral 
to moderately alkaline. 


Iberia Series 


The Iberia series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
These soils are in depressions on the natural levees of 
former channels of the Mississippi River and its 
distributaries. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Iberia series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Vertic Haplaquolls. 

The Iberia soils are similar to the Judice soils and 
commonly are near the Baldwin, Loreauville, and 
Sharkey soils. The Baldwin and Loreauville soils are in 
higher positions than the Iberia soils. The Baldwin soils 
do not have a mollic epipedon and have an argillic 
horizon. The somewhat poorly drained Loreauville soils 
have a fine-silty control section. The Sharkey soils are in 
similar positions as the Iberia soils, and they do not have 
a mollic epipedon. The Judice soils are on the terrace 
uplands and contain more than 45 percent clay in the 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Iberia clay, about 2 miles south of 
Leonville, 1.5 miles south of Louisiana Highway 31, 20 
feet west of the field road, Spanish Land Grant 23, T. 7 
S., R. 5 E. 


Ap—-0 to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; friable; plastic; many fine 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—6 to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; firm; very plastic; 
common fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bgi—12 to 24 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) clay; many 
fine distinct light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; firm; 
very plastic; few fine roots; common shiny faces on 
peds; few slickensides 4 to 5 inches long; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—24 to 34 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common fine 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
very plastic; common shiny faces on peds; common 
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slickensides 4 to 5 inches long; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BC—34 to 48 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay, common 
medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
very plastic; few slickensides; common fine black 
concretions of iron and manganese; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2C—48 to 70 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) and few medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; few fine black 
concretions of iron and manganese; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 65 inches. 
The clay content in the textural control section ranges 
from 45 to 60 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is 6 to 16 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Bg and BC horizons have hue of 10YR or 5Y, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction ranges 
from neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The 2C horizon has the same range in colors as the 
Bg horizon. Texture is silt loam to silty clay loam. 
Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 


Jeanerette Series 


The Jeanerette series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed 
in loess. These soils are on broad flats or in 
depressional areas on the terrace uplands. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Jeanerette series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Typic Argiaquolls. 

The Jeanerette soils commonly are near the Calhoun, 
Coteau, Frost, Judice, and Patoutville soils. The poorly 
drained Calhoun and Frost soils do not have a mollic 
epipedon and are more acid throughout than the 
Jeanerette soils. The poorly drained Judice soils have a 
fine control section and are in lower positions than the 
Jeanerette soils. The Coteau and Patoutville soils do not 
have a mollic epipedon, and they are in higher positions 
than the Jeanerette soils. 

Typical pedon of Jeanerette silt loam, 2 miles east of 
Prairie Ronde, 1.5 miles north of Louisiana Highway 104, 
84 feet west of a gravel road, 150 feet north of an old 
home place, sec. 3, T.6 S.,R.3 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—6 to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; thin patchy clay films on 
surfaces of peds; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 
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Bt2—12 to 18 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thick 
discontinuous black (10YR 2/1) clay fiims on vertical 
faces of peds; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Btk1—18 to 28 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay loam; few fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; distinct 
discontinuous very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay films 
on surfaces of peds; 15 to 20 percent white 
concretions of calcium carbonate 1/4 to 1/2 inch in 
diameter; few fine black concretions, moderately 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Btk2—28 to 42 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay loam; few fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) motties; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; distinct discontinuous 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay fiims on vertical faces of 
peds; few fine concretions of calcium carbonate; few 
fine black concretions; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BC—42 to 54 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay 
loam; common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine black concretions; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—54 to 60 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silt loam; 
few fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
massive; firm; few fine black concretions; mildly 
alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 35 to 60 inches. 

The Ap horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick. {t has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2 in the upper part. It has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 6 in the lower 
part. Reaction throughout the Bt horizon ranges from 
neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The BC horizon has the same range in colors and 
reaction as the lower part of the Bt horizon. Texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 1 to 6. Texture is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 


Judice Series 


The Judice series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey sediments 
of late Pleistocene age. These soils are in broad 
depressional areas on the terrace uplands. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 
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Soils of the Judice series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Vertic Haplaquolls. 

The Judice soils commonly are near the Jeanerette 
and Mowata soils and are similar to the Iberia soils. The 
somewhat poorly drained Jeanerette soils have a fine- 
silty control section and are in higher positions than the 
Judice soils. The Mowata soils are in similar positions as 
the Judice soils and do not have a mollic epipedon. The 
Iberia soils are on the natural levee of former channels 
of the Mississippi River and contain less than 45 percent 
clay in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Judice silty clay loam, 1.5 miles north 
of Lawtell, 0.5 mile southwest of Louisiana Highway 104, 
1,200 feet south of a gravel road, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 
16,7.65,RA.3E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; few 
fine strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) stains in root 
channeis; massive; firm; many fine roots; slightly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—7 to 19 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; 
common fine strong brown stains in root channels; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bgk1—19 to 32 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay; 
common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; firm; few fine roots; 
few shiny pressure faces on surfaces of peds; few 
fine black concretions; few medium white 
concretions of calcium carbonate; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bgk2—32 to 46 inches; olive gray (SY 5/2) silty clay; 
common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; firm; many shiny 
pressure faces on surfaces of peds; crawfish 
krotovinas 3/4 to 1-1/2 inches in diameter, few 
medium concretions of calcium carbonate; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—46 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/71) silty clay; common 
fine and medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure; firm; 
few fine black concretions; moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches. 
Thickness of the mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

The A horizon is 12 to 22 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Bgk and BC horizons have hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 
5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 2. Texture is silty 
clay loam or silty clay. Reaction is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 
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Latanier Series 


The Latanier series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
reddish clayey over loamy alluvium. These soils are in 
intermediate positions on the natural levees of old 
distributary channels of the Red River. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Latanier series are clayey over loamy, 
mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludolls. 

The Latanier soils commonly are near the Gallion, 
Lebeau, and Perry soils. The well drained Gallion soils 
are fine-silty and are in higher positions than the Latanier 
soils. The poorly drained Lebeau and Perry soils have a 
very-fine textured contro! section and are in lower 
positions than Latanier soils. 

Typical pedon of Latanier clay, about 3.5 miles 
southwest of Whiteville, 2,800 feet north of Louisiana 
Highway 182, Spanish Land Grant 30, T. 3 S., R. 4 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) clay; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; very 
firm; common fine roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—6 to 22 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 3/3) clay; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; few fine white concretions of caicium 
carbonate; calcareous, moderately alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

2C1—22 to 34 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) very fine 
sandy loam; massive; friable; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

2C2—34 to 45 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silt loam 
and silty clay loam in 2- to 3-inch layers; massive; 
friable; calcareous, moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

2C3—45 to 60 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silt 
loam; few fine distinct gray (5Y 5/1) mottles; 
massive; friable; calcareous, moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to the contrasting 
texture range from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction ranges 
from neutral to moderately alkaline throughout. 

The Ap or A horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 5YR, value of 3, and chroma of 2 to 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is clay or silty clay. 

The 2C horizon has the same range in colors as the 
Bw horizon. It is stratified very fine sandy loam, silt loam, 
and silty clay loam. 


Lebeau Series 


The Lebeau series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in reddish clayey 
alluvium. These soils are on the lower parts of natural 
levees of old distributary channels and in back swamps 
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on the alluvial plain of the Red River. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Lebeau series are very-fine, 
montmorillonitic, thermic Aquentic Chromuderts. 

The Lebeau soils commonly are near the Gallion, 
Latanier, and Perry soils. The well drained Gallion soils 
have a fine-silty control section and are in higher 
positions than the Lebeau soils. The somewhat poorly 
drained Latanier soils have a clayey over loamy control 
section and are in slightly higher positions than the 
Lebeau soils. The Perry soils do not have intersecting 
slickensides and are in lower positions than the Lebeau 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Lebeau clay, 2 miles southwest of 
Morrow, 2 miles west of Louisiana Highway 71, 
SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 7, T.3S., R. 4 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) clay; weak 
fine and medium granular structure; very firm; many 
tine and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bg-—-6 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and few fine prominent reddish brown (5YR 4/3) 
mottles; weak fine and medium angular blocky 
structure; very firm; many fine roots; slightly acid; 
clear broken boundary. 

Bk1—14 to 24 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) 
clay; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
very firm; few coarse and common fine roots; 
common very fine white concretions of calcium 
carbonate; common intersecting slickensides; 
common vertical cracks filled with grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bk2—24 to 32 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) 
clay; common medium distinct gray (10YR 5/1) 
mottles; weak medium angular blocky structure; very 
firm; common fine roots; common vertical cracks 
filled with grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; common 
pressure faces; common intersecting slickensides; 
common fine and medium white concretions of 
calcium carbonate; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bky—32 to 44 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) 
clay; few medium distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) 
mottles; weak medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; common intersecting slickensides; 
common accumulations of white powdery calcium 
carbonate; many small pockets and veins of pinkish 
white crystals of calcium sulfate; moderately 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bk—44 to 58 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
common medium distinct gray (5YR 5/1) mottles; 
massive; firm; few fine roots; few intersecting 
slickensides; many accumulations of white powdery 
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calcium carbonate up to 3 inches in diameter; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

2Cg—58 to 65 inches; gray (SY 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
massive; firm; few fine roots; few slickensides; mildly 
alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately 
alkaline throughout. Intersecting slickensides begin at a 
depth of 8 to 24 inches below the surface. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, and 10YR, 
value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is about 4 to 8 
inches thick. Texture is silty clay or clay. Mottles in 
shades of gray or brown range from none to common. 

The Bg horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades 
of gray or brown range from few to many. 

The Bk1, Bk2, and Bky horizons have hue of 7.5YR or 
5YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 3 or 4 in the upper 
part, and they have hue of 5YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 3 or 4 in the lower part. Mottles in shades of 
gray or brown range from few to many. The Bk1 and Bk2 
horizons have few to common accumulations of powdery 
calcium carbonate and carbonate concretions. The Bky 
horizon has few to many accumulations of powdery 
calcium carbonate and calcium sulfate crystals. 

The Bk horizon has the same range in colors as the 
Bky horizon. Mottles in shades of gray or brown range 
from few to many. The Bk horizon has common to many 
accumulations of powdery calcium carbonate and 
carbonate concretions. 

The 2Cg horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1. Mottles in shades 
of brown or olive range from few to many. 


Loreauville Series 


The Loreauville series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed 
in loamy alluvium. These soils are in high positions on 
the natural levees of former channels of the Mississippi 
River and its distributaries. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Soils of the Loreauville series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Udollic Ochraqualfs. 

The Loreauville soils commonly are near the Baldwin, 
Dundee, and Iberia soils. The poorly drained Baldwin and 
Iberia soils have a fine-textured contro! section and are 
in lower positions than the Loreauville soils. The Iberia 
soils have a mollic epipedon. The Dundee soils are more 
acid in the subsoil and are in higher positions than the 
Loreauville soils. 

Typical pedon of Loreauville silt loam, 2.75 miles east 
of Leonville, 0.75 mile north of Louisiana Highway 31, 
200 feet east of a field road, Spanish Land Grant 4, T. 7 
S.,R.5E. 
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Ap—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine granular; friable; common fine 
roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—7 to 15 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay 
loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
roots; thick continuous black clay films on surfaces 
of peds; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btk1—15 to 27 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay loam; few fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; firm; few 
fine roots; thick discontinuous black clay films on 
surfaces of peds; about 10 percent by volume 
concretions of calcium carbonate 1/2 to 2 
centimeters in diameter; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btk2—27 to 41 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on some surfaces of peds; 
common fine black and brown accumulations; few 
fine and medium concretions of calcium carbonate; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B’t—41 to 52 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; 
common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
and coarse distinct gray (10YR 5/1) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common fine pores; thin patchy clay films on 
some surfaces of peds; common fine black and 
brown accumulations; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C—-52 to 80 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; common very fine flakes of 
mica; moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
The Ap horizon is 6 to 8 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 

ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Bt and B’t horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 5, and chroma of 2. Reaction ranges from 
neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The Btk horizon has the same range in colors and 
reaction as the Bt horizon. Soft accumulations and 
concretions of carbonates range from few to many. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is very fine sandy 
loam, loam, or silt loam. Reaction is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 
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Loring Series 


The Loring series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. These soils 
are on ridgetops and side slopes on the terrace uplands. 
A fragipan is at a depth of 22 to 35 inches. Slopes range 
from 1 to 20 percent. 

Soils of the Loring series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic 
Typic Fragiudalfs. 

The Loring soils commonly are near the Coteau, 
Falaya, Memphis, and Muskogee soils. The somewhat 
poorly drained Coteau and Falaya soils, the Muskogee 
soils, and the well drained Memphis soils do not have a 
fragipan. The Falaya soils are coarse-silty and are in 
drainageways. The Muskogee soils are on side slopes 
and have a subsoil that is clayey in the lower part. 

Typical pedon of Loring silt loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, in Grand Prairie, 85 feet west of Louisiana 
Highway 363, Spanish Land Grant 46, T. 4 S., R. 3 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure parting to weak 
fine granular; friable; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BA—7 to 13 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; few fine 
discontinuous random tubular pores; distinct 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bti—13 to 22 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few fine 
discontinuous random tubular pores; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—22 to 30 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; thin discontinuous light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) silt coats around some peds; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; slightly brittle; few 
fine roots concentrated mainly between peds; few 
fine discontinuous random tubular pores; distinct 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx1—30 to 38 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate coarse prismatic structure; firm; 
brittle; about 20 percent of prisms interspersed with 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) and brown (10YR 5/3) silt 
coatings 0.5 to 1.5 millimeters thick surround peds; 
few fine roots concentrated between prisms; 
common fine discontinuous random tubular pores in 
prisms; distinct discontinuous clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine black stains in prisms; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx2—38 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky, firm; wedges of 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam 1 to 2 
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inches thick between prisms; brittle; few fine roots 
between prisms; common fine discontinuous random 
tubular pores within prisms; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 45 to 75 inches. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 25 to 35 inches. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
throughout. 

The Ap or A horizon is 2 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 3, or it has hue of 
7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 2. 

The BA and Bt horizons have hues of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 4, and chroma of 4. Texture is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 

The Btx horizon has the same range in colors and 
textures as the BA and Bt horizons. It is mottled in 
shades of brown and gray. 


Mamou Series 


The Mamou series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey 
alluvium of late Pleistocene age. These soils are on the 
natural levees of old stream channels in the terrace 
uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Mamou series are fine-silty, siliceous, 
thermic Aeric Albaqualfs. 

The Mamou soils commonly are near the Crowley and 
Mowata soils. The Crowley soils are on broad convex 
ridges. The poorly drained Mowata soils are on flats and 
along drainageways. These soils have a fine textured 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Mamou silt loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, 0.5 mile east of Eunice, 0.6 mile north of U.S. 
Highway 190, 60 feet south of the Vivian Street 
extension, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 29, T.6 S., R. 1 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; common fine and medium black 
concretions; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—7 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
few fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few fine black concretions; slightly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bt1—16 to 25 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4, 5/6), grayish brown (10YR 5/2), and red 
(2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; common distinct discontinuous dark 
gray clay films on surfaces of peds; few medium 
black concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 34 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
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moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few 
distinct discontinuous gray clay films on surfaces of 
peds; few medium black concretions; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—34 to 60 inches; mottled pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) 
loam; massive; firm; few medium black concretions; 
slightly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 50 inches. 

The Ap horizon is 4 to 8 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon is 4 to 10 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Bt horizon has ped coatings with hue of 10YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Ped interiors have 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 4 
to 6. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of brown, red, or 
gray. It is silty clay loam, loam, or silt foam. Reaction is 
slightly acid or neutral. 


Memphis Series 


The Memphis series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loess. These 
soils are on convex ridgetops and side slopes on the 
terrace uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. 

Soils of the Memphis series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Typic Hapludalfs. 

The Memphis soils are similar to the Gallion and 
Loring soils and commonly are near the Coteau, Falaya, 
and Frost soils. The Gallion soils formed in alluvium on 
flood plains. They have a redder hue than Memphis 
soils. The moderately well drained Loring soils are on 
less convex slopes than Memphis soils and have a 
fragipan. The somewhat poorly drained Coteau soils are 
in lower positions than the Memphis soils and contain 
gray mottles in the upper part of the solum. The 
somewhat poorly drained Falaya soils are coarse-silty 
and are in drainageways. The poorly drained Frost soils 
are grayer throughout than the Memphis soils. 

Typical pedon of Memphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, 1.5 miles east of Grand Coteau, 4,000 feet north 
of Louisiana Highway 93, 1,000 feet east of a gravel 
road, 80 feet south of a fence row, Spanish Land Grant 
88,T.7S.,,R.4E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 24 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; distinct continuous 
clay films on surfaces of peds; thin patchy silt 
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coating on surfaces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 40 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam, moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; distinct discontinuous 
clay films on surfaces of peds; thin patchy silt 
coatings on surfaces of peds; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BC—40 to 54 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin discontinuous silt coatings on surfaces of peds; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—54 to 84 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; massive; friable; silt coatings in cracks; 
medium acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 42 to 75 inches. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
throughout. 

The Ap or A horizon is 2 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4, 
and chroma of 4. Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The BC and C horizons have the same range in colors 
as the Bt horizon. 


Mowata Series 


The Mowata series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium of 
late Pleistocene age. These soils are on broad flats and 
in drainageways on the terrace uplands. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

The soils of the Mowata series are fine, 
montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs. 

The Mowata soils are similar to the Frost soils and 
commonly are near the Crowley and Mamou soils. The 
Frost soils are in similar positions as the Mowata soils 
and are fine-silty. The somewhat poorly drained Crowiey 
soils are on broad convex ridges and have an abrupt 
textural change from the surface layer to the subsoil. 
The somewhat poorly drained Mamou soils are on the 
side slopes of constructional stream channels and are 
fine-silty. 

Typical pedon of Mowata silt loam, 3/4 mile northwest 
of Eunice, 1,700 feet west of Louisiana Highway 13, 100 
feet north of an east-west canal, SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 24, 
T.68., R21 W. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; weak fine granular structure, very 
friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Egi—5S to 11 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; common fine distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
few medium black concretions; few pockets of light 
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brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Eg2—11 to 17 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
mottles; massive; friable; common pockets of light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt; slightly acid; clear 
irregular boundary. 

Btgi—17 to 25 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; thick continuous very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) clay films on 
surfaces of peds; few medium black concretions; 
tongues of E material 1 to 2 inches in width extend 
throughout horizon; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—25 to 34 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; distinct 
discontinuous dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films; few 
fine and medium black concretions; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—34 to 47 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few medium black 
concretions; krotovina extends through horizon; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—47 to 70 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay 
loam; few medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; massive; firm; few medium black 
concretions; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

The Ap horizon is 4 to 8 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 

The E horizon is 9 to 16 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1; or it has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 
or 5Y, value of 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silty 
clay loam or silty clay. Reaction ranges from strongly 
acid to moderately alkaline. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5, 
and chroma of 1, or it has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction ranges from slightly 
acid to moderately alkaline. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 5. Texture is silty clay loam or 
silty clay. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 
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Muskogee Series 


The Muskogee series consists of moderately well 
drained, slowly permeabie soils that formed in thin loamy 
sediments over clayey sediments of Pleistocene age. 
These soils are on eroded escarpments and side slopes 
on the terrace uplands. Slopes range from 8 to 12 
percent. 

Soils of the Muskogee series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Aquic Paleudalfs. 

The Muskogee soils commonly are near the Loring 
and Memphis soils. The moderately well drained Loring 
soils formed in loess, have a fragipan, and are in higher 
positions than the Muskogee soils. The well drained 
Memphis soils are on the upper parts of the slopes 
and are silty throughout. 

Typical pedon of Muskogee silt loam, in an area of 
Muskogee-Loring association, 8 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, 2 miles north of Grand Prairie, 3,000 
feet west of a north-south field road, Spanish Land Grant 
16,T.4S.,R.3E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BA—4 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; few medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine black stains; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—11 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) and fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films 
on surface of peds; few fine black stains; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 31 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay; few 
fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure, very 
firm; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on surface 
of peds; few fine black concretions; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt8—31 to 56 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on surface 
of peds; few fine black concretions; few 
slickensides; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—56 to 80 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common fine black concretions; common 
slickensides; medium acid. 
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Thickness of the solum is 60 inches or more. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid in the Ap, 
BA, and upper Bt horizons and from very strongly acid to 
mildly alkaline in the lower Bt and BC horizons. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is 4 or 5 inches thick. 

The BA horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4 or 6. 

The Bt and BC horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 6 
or 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or they have hue of 10YR, 
value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8, or they have hue of 
7.5YR or 5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture 
is silty clay or clay. Mottles in shades of brown or gray 
range from few to many. 


Patoutville Series 


The Patoutville series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. 
These soils are on broad, slightly convex ridgetops and 
gentle side slopes on the terrace uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Patoutville series are fine-silty, mixed, 
thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs. 

The Patoutville soils commonly are near Calhoun, 
Crowley, Coteau, Frost, Frozard, and Jeanerette soils. 
The poorly drained Calhoun and Frost soils have a thick 
subsurface layer and are in lower positions than the 
Patoutville soils. The Coteau soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the Patoutville soils and are browner in 
the upper part of the subsoil. The Crowley and Frozard 
soils are in slightly lower positions than the Patoutville 
soils. The Crowley soils have a fine textured control 
section. The Frozard soils do not have red mottles in the 
subsoil and are more alkaline. The Jeanerette soils have 
a mollic epipedon and are in lower positions than the 
Patoutville soils. 

Typical pedon of Patoutville silt foam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, 2.5 miles northwest of Opelousas, 0.5 mile west 
of Parish Highway 3043, 120 feet west of a north-south 
cross fence, SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 12, T.6S., R.3 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine granular; friable; common fine 
roots; common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) stains; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; friable; common fine roots; common fine 
vesicular pores; common fine black concretions; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti1—12 to 21 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; common 
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fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; thick continuous 
clay films on vertical surfaces of peds; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 29 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; common 
fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; distinct patchy 
clay films on vertical surfaces of peds; common fine 
and few medium black concretions, neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—29 to 40 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
many fine and medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; common fine roots; common fine vesicular 
pores; thin patchy clay films on surfaces of some 
peds; common fine and medium black concretions; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC1—40 to 62 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam; common fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; thin 
patchy clay films in some root channels; common 
medium black concretions; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC2—62 to 70 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam; many fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; friable; common medium and few coarse 
dark reddish brown stains; common medium and 
few coarse black concretions; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 50 to 72 inches. 

The Ap horizon is 4 to 8 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. Reaction 
typically ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. It 
is neutral or mildly alkaline where the soil has been 
irrigated with alkaline water. 

The E horizon is 0 to 6 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to mildly aikaline. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 
Mottles in shades of red and brown range from few to 
many. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to 
moderately alkaline. 


Perry Series 


The Perry series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
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These soils are in back swamp areas along former 
channels of the Red River and its distributaries. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Perry series are very-fine, montmorillonitic, 
nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts. 

The Perry soils commonly are near the Gallion, 
Latanier, and Lebeau soils. The well drained Gallion soils 
are fine-silty, and the somewhat poorly drained Latanier 
soils have a clayey over loamy control section. These 
soils are in higher positions than the Perry soils. The 
Lebeau soils are in similar positions as the Perry soils, 
and they have intersecting slickensides. 

Typical pedon of Perry clay, frequently flooded, 2.75 
miles east of Grand Prairie, 1.25 miles west of Bayou 
Cocodrie, Spanish Land Grant 72, T. 4 S., R. 4 E. 


A—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
clay; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm; plastic; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg1—7 to 13 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
very plastic; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—13 to 27 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm; very plastic; common fine roots; common shiny 
faces on peds; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2BC—27 to 38 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) clay; 
common medium prominent dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm; very plastic; few fine roots; common shiny 
faces on peds; few slickensides; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2C—38 to 60 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; few 
fine prominent gray mottles; massive; few fine white 
concretions of calcium carbonate; few fine black 
stains; shiny faces on peds; few slickensides; 
neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 50 inches. 
Depth to the 2BC horizon ranges from 20 to 36 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture 
is clay or silty clay. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
neutral. 

The 2BC horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to 
moderately alkaline. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 4. It contains few to 
many and fine to coarse concretions of calcium 
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carbonate. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 


Sharkey Series 


The Sharkey series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
These soils are on the lower parts of the natural levees 
and in back swamp areas on the Mississippi River 
alluvial plain. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Soils of the Sharkey series are very-fine, 
montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts. 

The Sharkey soils commonly are near the Baldwin, 
Commerce, Dundee, Fausse, Iberia, and Tensas soils. 
The Baldwin soils have a fine textured control section 
and are in slightly higher positions than the Sharkey 
soils. The somewhat poorly drained Commerce and 
Dundee soils are fine-silty and are in higher positions 
than the Sharkey soils. The very poorly drained Fausse 
soils do not crack to a depth of 20 inches during most 
years. They are in lower positions than the Sharkey soils. 
The Iberia soils are in similar positions as the Sharkey 
soils and have a mollic epipedon. The Tensas soils have 
a fine textured contro! section and are in higher positions 
than the Sharkey soils. 

Typical pedon of Sharkey clay, 5 miles northeast of 
Port Barre, 1.25 miles north of an abandoned railroad, 
200 feet east of a wood line, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 19, T. 5 
S., R.6E, 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
clay; moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm; 
plastic; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg1-—-6 to 18 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/7) clay; few fine 
prominent dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm; 
very plastic; common strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) root 
stains in root channels; shiny faces on peds; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bg2—18 to 28 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
tirm; very plastic; common slickensides; shiny faces 
on peds; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—28 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak medium angular blocky structure; firm; very 
plastic; many slickensides; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—48 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common 
medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; firm; massive; very plastic; moderately 
alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 36 to 60 inches. 
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The A or Ap horizon is 4 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to moderately alkaline. 

The Bg and BCg horizons have hue of 10YR or 5Y, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to moderately alkaline. Mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or red range from few to many. 

The Gg horizon has the same range in colors as the 
Bg horizon. Texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 
Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 


Tensas Series 


The Tensas series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey over loamy alluvium. These soils are in 
intermediate and low positons on the natural levees of 
former channels of the Mississippi River and its 
distributaries. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Tensas series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Vertic Ochraqualts. 

The Tensas soils commonly are near the Dundee and 
Sharkey soils. The Dundee soils are fine-silty and are in 
higher positions than the Tensas soils. The Sharkey soils 
have a very-fine control section and are in lower 
positions than the Tensas soils. 

Typical pedon of Tensas silty clay, in an area of 
Tensas-Sharkey complex, gently undulating, 2.5 miles 
south of Taterville, 3,500 feet west of the West 
Atchafalaya Basin Protection Levee, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 
26,7.3S.,R.5E. 


Ap—O to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—4 to 9 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium and fine subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; continuous 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—9 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium and fine subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine roots; 
continuous distinct clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine black concretions of iron and manganese; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2BC—21 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4, 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, few fine roots; few fine 
discontinuous random tubular pores; few thin very 
fine sand and sand patches on some peds; 
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discontinuous distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine black concretions of iron and manganese; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2C—42 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; massive; firm; few fine roots; 
few fine discontinuous random tubular pores; few 
fine black stains; slightly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 50 inches. 
Depth to the loamy 2BC horizon is 20 to 36 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon is 3 to 7 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2. It is silty clay or clay. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. Mottles 
in shades of brown range from few to many and fine to 
coarse. 

The 2BC and 2C horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2. They are very fine 
sandy loam, silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 


Vidrine Series 


The Vidrine series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey 
and silty alluvium of late Pleistocene age. These soils 
are on convex, circular mounds or on mound scars on 
the terrace uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Soils of the Vidrine series are coarse-silty over clayey, 
mixed, thermic Glossaquic Hapludalfs. 

The Vidrine soils commonly are near the Acadia, 
Crowley, and Wrightsville soils. The Acadia soils are on 
the side slopes along drainageways and have a fine 
textured control section. The Crowley soils are on low 
ridges and have an abrupt textural change between the 
albic horizon and the argillic horizon. The poorly drained 
Wrightsville soils are in areas between mounds and have 
a fine textured control section. 

Typical pedon of Vidrine silt loam, in an area of 
Wrightsville-Vidrine complex, 2.5 miles northwest of 
Eunice, 0.3 mile north of the intersection of a private 
road and Louisiana Highway 757, 171 feet east of a 
private road, NE1/4NE1/4, sec. 22, T.6 S., R. 1 W. 


A—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine and few medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Bw—5 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; few fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) and 
fine faint dark yellowish brown mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few fine black concretions; 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 
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B/E—22 to 24 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; 15 percent light gray (10YR 7/1) silt 
loam; many fine prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) and 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
coats of E material 1 to 1.5 millimeters thick on 
surfaces of peds and in cracks; medium acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Btg1—24 to 38 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; many fine prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) and 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
discontinuous distinct clay films on vertical faces of 
peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—38 to 45 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) and few fine prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; discontinuous distinct clay films on 
vertical faces of peds; common fine and medium 
brown concretions and accumulations; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—45 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; many medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 48 to 60 inches. 
The combined thickness of the loamy A and Bw horizons 
ranges from 14 to 26 inches. 

The Ap or A horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick. It has hue 
of 10YR, vaiue of 3 to 6, and chroma of 2, or it has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The BW horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silty clay or silty clay loam. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 
Mottles range from common to many and from red to 
yellowish brown. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, 
and chroma of 1 to 6. Texture is silt loam, silty clay 
loam, or silty clay. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
neutral. 


Wrightsville Series 


The Wrightsville series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium of 
late Pleistocene age. These soils are on broad flats and 
in depressional areas on the terrace uplands. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 
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Soils of the Wrightsville series are fine, mixed, thermic 
Typic Glossaqualfs. 

The Wrightsville soils are similar to the Calhoun soils 
and commonly are near the Acadia, Basile, Crowley, and 
Vidrine soils. The Calhoun soils are fine-silty. The 
somewhat poorly drained Acadia soils are on the side 
slopes of erosional stream channels and do not have 
tonguing of the subsurface layer into the subsoil. The 
Basile soils are in drainageways and are fine-silty. The 
Crowley soils are in higher positions than the Wrightsville 
soils and do not have an albic horizon that tongues into 
the argillic horizon. The somewhat poorly drained Vidrine 
soils are on mounds and are coarse-silty over clayey. 

Typical pedon of Wrightsville silt loam, in an area of 
Wrightsville-Vidrine complex, 2.5 miles northeast of 
Eunice, 0.3 mile north of the intersection of a private 
road and Louisiana Highway 757, 81 feet east of the 
private road, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 22, T.6 S., R. 1 W. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine distinct gray (10YR 5/1) and medium 
faint dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Eg—4 to 19 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; friable; common fine roots; common fine 
concretions of iron and manganese; strongly acid; 
clear irregular boundary. 

B/Eg—19 to 32 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay (B), 
30 percent light gray (10YR 7/1) and gray (10YR 
6/1) silt loam (E), common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles and few fine 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and 
root stains; weak medium prismatic structure parting 
to weak medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
roots; discontinuous clay films on vertical faces of 


peds; tongues of E material 2 to 3 inches wide 
extend to a depth of 32 inches; few fine black 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—32 to 44 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
few fine and medium roots; discontinuous distinct 
clay films on vertical faces of peds and in root 
channels; few fine dark brown concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—44 to 53 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; firm; few white soft specks; few 
dark brown concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cg—53 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 
6/6) mottles; massive; firm; common discontinuous 
random tubular pores; common medium black 
stains; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 70 inches. 
Reaction of the A, E, and B horizons ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid. 

The A or Ap horizon is 3 to 6 inches thick. {t has hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1; or it has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 2; or it has hue of 2.5Y, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 2. 

The Btg horizon has the same range in colors as the E 
horizon. It is silty clay loam or silty clay. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay loam or silty clay. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to moderately 
alkaline. 


Formation of the Soils 
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Bobby J. Miller, Department of Agronomy, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Louisiana State University, helped to prepare this section. 


This section discusses the processes of soil formation 
and relates them to the soils in the survey area. 


Processes of soil formation 


The processes of soil formation influence the kind and 
degree of development of soil horizons. The rate and 
relative effectiveness of different processes is 
determined by the factors of soil formation: climate, living 
organisms, relief, parent material, and time. 

Important soil-forming processes include those that 
result in additions of organic, mineral, and gaseous 
materials to the soil; losses of these same materials 
from the soil; translocation of materials from one point to 
another within the soil; and physical and chemical 
transformation of mineral and organic materials within 
the soil (26). 

Typically, many processes take place simultaneously. 
Examples in the survey area include the accumulation of 
organic matter, the development of soil structure, and 
the leaching of bases from some soil horizons. The 
contribution of a particular process may change over a 
period of time. For example, installation of drainage and 
water control systems can change the length of time the 
soils are flooded or saturated with water. Some 
important processes that have contributed to the 
formation of soils in St. Landry Parish are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Organic matter has accumulated, partially 
decomposed, and has been incorporated into all the 
soils. Organic matter production is greatest in and above 
the surface horizon. This results in the formation of soils 
in which the surface horizon is higher in organic matter 
content than the deeper horizons. The decomposition 
and mixing of organic residues into the soil horizons is 
brought about largely by the activity of living organisms. 
Many of the more stable products of decomposition 
remain as finely divided materials that contribute dark 
color to the soil, increase available water and cation 
exchange capacities, contribute to granulation, and serve 
as a source of plant nutrients. 

The addition of alluvial sediment at the surface has 
been important in the formation of several of the soils in 
the parish. Added sediment provides new parent material 
in which processes of soil formation then occur. At least 


one-half of the soils mapped in the parish formed in 
alluvial deposits of the Red or Mississippi River or in 
smaller local stream deposits. 

Processes resulting in development of soil structure 
have occurred in all the soils. Plant roots and other 
organisms contribute to the rearrangement of soil 
material into secondary aggregates. Decomposition 
products of organic residue and secretions of organisms 
serve as cementing agents that help to stabilize 
structural aggregates. Alternate wetting and drying and 
shrinking and swelling contribute to the development of 
structural aggregates and are particularly effective in 
soils that have appreciable amounts of clay. Examples 
are Sharkey and Perry soils. 

All the soil in St. Landry Parish, except Memphis and 
Gallion soils, have horizons in which reduction and 
segregation of iron and manganese compounds have 
been important processes. Reducing conditions prevail 
for long periods in poorly aerated horizons. 
Consequently, the relatively soluble reduced forms of 
iron and manganese predominate over the less soluble 
oxidized forms. Reduced compounds of these elements 
can cause the gray colors that are characteristic of the 
Bg and Cg horizons in many of the soils in the parish. In 
the more soluble reduced forms, appreciable amounts of 
iron and manganese can be removed from the soils or 
translocated from one position to another within the soil 
by water. The presence of browner mottles in 
predominantly gray horizons indicates segregation and 
the local concentration of oxidized iron compounds that 
results from alternate oxidizing and reducing conditions 
in the soils. The well drained Memphis and Gallion soils 
do not have the gray colors associated with wetness and 
poor aeration and apparently are not dominated by a 
reducing environment for significant periods of time. 

Loss of components from the soils has been an 
important process in their formation. Water moving 
through the soil has leached soluble bases and any free 
carbonates that may have been initially present from 
some horizons of all the soils. The soils in this parish 
become less acid with depth in horizons below the 
surface layer. The Acadia, Alligator, Calhoun, Coteau, 
Frost, Loring, Muskogee, and Wrightsville soils were the 
most acid of the soils sampled and analyzed during the 
course of the survey. They had soil pH values less than 
6 in all horizons sampled. The remaining soils analyzed 
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all had one or more horizons with pH values greater than 
6 within the depth sampled. 

The formation, translocation, and accumulation of clay 
in the profile have been important processes during the 
development of most of the soils in St. Landry Parish. 
Silicon and alumina released as a result of weathering of 
minerals, such as pyroxenes, amphiboles, and feldspars, 
can recombine with the components in water to form 
secondary clay minerals, such as kaolinite. Layer silicate 
minerals, such as biotite, glauconite, and montmorillonite, 
can also weather to form other clay minerals, such as 
vermiculite or kaolinite. Horizons of secondary 
accumulations of clay result largely from translocation of 
clays from upper to lower horizons. As water moves 
downward it can carry small amounts of clay in 
suspension. This clay is deposited, and it accumulates at 
the depths of penetration of the water or in horizons 
where it becomes flocculated or filtered out by fine pores 
in the soil. Over long periods, such processes can result 
in distinct horizons of clay accumulation. All but eleven 
soils (Alligator, Commerce, Convent, Falaya, Fausse, 
Iberia, Judice, Latanier, Lebeau, Perry, and Sharkey) 
mapped in the parish have a subsoil characterized by a 
secondary accumulation of clay. 

Secondary accumulation of calcium carbonate in the 
lower soil horizons has been an important process in 
many of the soils in the parish. Nine of the 32 soil series 
mapped in the parish have, in places, secondary 
accumulations of carbonates at a depth of less than 60 
inches. Carbonates dissolved from overlying horizons 
may have been translocated to these depths by water 
and redeposited. Other sources and processes can 
contribute in varying degrees to these carbonate 
accumulations. These include segregation of material 
within the horizon, upward translocation of materials in 
solution from deeper horizons during fluctuations of 
water table levels, and contributions of materials from 
readily weatherable minerals, such as the plagioclase 
feldspars. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is a natural, three-dimensional body that formed 
on the earth’s surface. It has properties resulting from 
the integrated effect of climate and living organisms 
acting on parent material as conditioned by relief over 
periods of time. 

The interaction of five main factors influences the 
processes of soil formation and results in differences 
among the soils. These factors are the physical and 
chemical composition of the parent material, the climate 
during the formation of the soil from the parent material, 
the kind of plants and other organisms living in and on 
the soil, the relief of the land and its effect on runoff and 
soil moisture conditions, and the length of time it took 
the soil to form. 


Soil Survey 


The effect of a factor can differ from place to place, 
but the interaction of all the factors determines the kind 
of soil that forms. Many of the differences in soils cannot 
be attributed to differences in the effects of only one 
factor. For example, the organic matter content in the 
soils of St. Landry Parish is influenced by several factors 
including relief, parent material, and living organisms. 
Such interactions do not preciude recognition of the 
manner in which a given factor can influence a specific 
soil property. The following paragraphs describe the 
factors of soil formation as they relate to soils in the 
survey area. 


Climate 


St. Landry Parish is in a region characterized by a 
humid, subtropical climate. Detailed information about 
climate is in the section “General nature of the survey 
area.” 

The climate is relatively uniform throughout the parish. 
As a result, local differences in the soils are not caused 
by large differences in atmospheric climate. The warm 
average temperatures and large amounts of precipitation 
favor rapid weathering of readily weatherabie minerals in 
the soils. The most highly leached soils in the parish 
have acid reaction throughout the solum. Other soils are 
less leached, as indicated by soil reaction that is more 
alkaline with depth. Many of the soils in the parish have 
developed distinct horizons of secondary accumulation 
of clay. Differences in weathering, leaching, and 
translocation of clay are caused chiefly by variations in 
time, relief, and parent material, rather than by climate. 
The gray colors in Eg, Bg, or Cg horizons in many of the 
soils indicate weathering processes involving the release 
and reduction of iron. Oxidation and segregation of iron 
as a result of alternating oxidizing and reducing 
conditions is indicated by mottled horizons and iron and 
manganese concretions in most of the soils. 

Another important facet of climate is shown in the 
clayey soils that have large amounts of expanding-lattice 
minerals in which large changes in volume occur upon 
wetting and drying. Wetting and drying cycles and 
associated volume changes help the formation and 
stabilization of structural aggregates in these soils. When 
the wet soils dry, cracks of variable width and depth can 
form as a result of the decrease in volume. When the 
cracks form, the depth and extent of cracking are 
influenced by climate. Repeated large changes in volume 
frequently result in structural problems if the soils are 
used for buildings, roads, and other structures. ’ 
Formation of deep, wide cracks may shear roots of 
plants growing in the soil. If cracks are present, much of 
the water from rainfall or irrigation initially enters the soil 
through the cracks. Once the soil has become wet, 
however, infiltration is slow or very slow. Cracks form 
extensively in the Alligator, Baldwin, Iberia, Lebeau, 
Judice, Latanier, Perry, Sharkey, and Tensas soils late in 
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summer and early in fall when the soils are driest. During 
this time, cracks an inch or more wide and extending to 
a depth of more than 20 inches form. Cracks that are 
less extensive and less deep sometimes form in some of 
the less clayey soils, such as Mowata. 


Living organisms 


Living organisms are important in soil formation and 
are a major influence on the kind and extent of horizons 
that develop. Growth of plants and activity of other 
organisms disturb the soil, modify porosity, and influence 
the formation of structure and incorporation of organic 
matter. Photosynthesis of plants, which utilizes energy 
from the sun to synthesize compounds necessary for 
growth, produces additional organic matter. Growth of 
plants and their eventual decomposition provide 
recycling of nutrients from the soil and serves as a major 
source of organic residue. Decomposition and 
incorporation of organic matter by micro-organisms 
enhance the development of structure and generally 
increase the infiltration rate and available water capacity 
in soils. 

Relatively stable organic compounds in soils generally 
have very high cation exchange capacities and thus 
increase the capacity of the soil to absorb and store 
nutrients, such as calcium, magnesium, and potassium. 
The extent of organic matter production, decomposition, 
and other processes and the kind of organic matter 
produced can vary widely, depending on the kinds of 
organisms living in and on the soil. For example, many 
writers (8, 74) have shown that the organic matter 
content of soils developed under prairie vegetation is 
typically higher than in soils developed under forests. 

The natural vegetation throughout most of the terrace 
upland of the parish was native tall prairie grass. The 
principal grasses were Andropogon spp. in areas of the 
better drained soils and Panicum spp. in areas of the 
less well drained soils. The soils that developed under 
prairie vegetation generally have higher organic matter 
content, a darker surface layer, higher content of bases, 
and better tiith than comparable soils developed under 
forest vegetation. The organic matter content in 
cultivated soils is typically somewhat lower than it is in 
similar uncultivated soils. It can vary widely as a result of 
use and management. 

Differences in the amount of organic matter that has 
accumulated in and on the soils under both prairie and 
forest vegetation is influenced by the kinds and 
populations of micro-organisms. Aerobic organisms 
utilize oxygen from the air and are chiefly responsible for 
organic matter decomposition through rapid oxidation of 
organic residues. These organisms are most abundant 
and prevail for longer periods in the better drained and 
aerated soils, such as Gallion and Memphis soils. In 
more poorly drained soils, anaerobic organisms are 
predominant for longer periods during the year. 
Anaerobic organisms do not require oxygen from the air, 


and they decompose organic residues very slowly. 
Differences in decomposition by micro-organisms can 
result in larger accumulations of organic matter in soils 
that have restricted drainage, such as Judice soils, than 
in better drained soils, such as Patoutville soils. In 
general, for soils developed under both prairie and forest 
vegetation, the organic matter content is higher where 
the soil is more poorly drained and not aerated. 


Relief 


Relief and other physiographic features influence soil 
formation processes by affecting internal soil drainage, 
runoff, erosion and deposition, and exposure to the sun 
and wind. 

The influence of relief on soils in St. Landry Parish is 
especially evident in the rates at which water runs off the 
surface, in the internal soil drainage, and in depths and 
duration of a seasonal high water table in the soils. For 
example, relief on the Baldwin, Iberia, Sharkey, and 
Fausse soils, which formed in the Mississippi River 
alluvium, is progressively less in the order in which the 
soils are listed. The same order also indicates 
progressively lower elevations. For example, Baldwin 
soils typically occupy narrow, nearly level ridges, while 
Fausse soils occupy level or depressional areas. Rates 
of surface runoff are slow on Baldwin soils and very slow 
on the Iberia and Sharkey soils. Fausse soils have little 
or no runoff. Depth to and duration of a seasonal high 
water table show similar variations. For example, a 
seasonal high water table is generally present for 4, 5, 5, 
and 12 months in, respectively, Baldwin, Iberia, Sharkey, 
and Fausse soils. Internal soil drainage is also more 
restricted with less relief and at lower elevations. 
Baldwin, Iberia, and Sharkey soils are poorly drained, 
and Fausse soils are very poorly drained. 

Similar relationships also exist in the other soils 
developed in Mississippi River sediments and in soils 
developed in other parent materials.[Table 22|shows the 
relationship between slope, runoff, soil drainage, and 
depth and duration of a seasonal high water table for all 
of the soil series mapped in the parish. 


Parent Material and Time 


The parent material for mineral soils is the material 
from which the soils formed. Parent material effects 
certain differences in soil color, texture, permeability, and 
depth and degree of leaching. Parent material also 
influences mineralogy of the soils and is a significant 
factor determining their susceptibility to erosion. The 
soils in the parish developed in unconsolidated materials 
deposited by water and wind. 

Parent material and time are independent factors of 
soil formation. For example, a particular kind of parent 
material may have been exposed to the processes of 
soil formation for a few years or less to more than a 
million years. The kinds of horizons and their degree of 
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development within a soil are influenced by the length of 
time of soil formation. Long periods of time are generally 
required for soils to form prominent horizons. In the 
survey area, possible differences in the time of soil 
formation amount to several thousand years for some of 
the soils. 

The soils in the parish have formed in at least five 
different parent materials, and for a number of the soils, 
these differences coincide approximately with differences 
in the time of exposure to processes of soil formation. 

The Prairie Formation is the oldest exposed sediment 
in the parish. It is the basic parent material of the 
Acadia, Basile, Crowley, Mamou, Mowata, Muskagee, 
Vidrine, Wrightsville, and possibly Judice soils. These 
soils are only in the western part of the parish, where 
accumulations of more recent deposits were thin. They 
contain a small admixture of the more recent deposits in 
the upper part in places, but most of the solum is 
developed in sediments of the Prairie Formation. In the 
area of St. Landry Parish where these soils occur, the 
Prairie Formation has been described as a relict deltaic 
plain characterized by largely clayey deposits (30). 

Although soils developed in the Prairie Formation are 
the oldest soils in the parish, secondary accumulations 
of carbonates are present in the lower part of the B 
horizon in places. Secondary accumulations of 
carbonates and alkaline reaction in the solum of soils 
developed in the oldest exposed sediments in the parish 
may be attributed, in part, to one or more of several 
factors: (1) Low permeability of the clayey sediments 
may have restricted extensive leaching in sediments 
initially high in bases. Recent river sediments contain 
considerable quantities of free carbonates. Large 
volumes of water may be required to leach these 
sediments free of carbonates to an appreciable depth. 
(2) A high water table may have effectively prevented 
the extensive movement of water required for the soils 
to become highly leached. (3) Secondary enrichment of 
any leached zones may have occurred as a result of 
deposition of bases from other sources because of 
fluctuating water tables. These and possibly other factors 
can account for the relatively high base status, or the 
presence of free carbonates, in these soils; many soils 
developed in younger sediments initially high in bases 
are more highly leached. 

The Calhoun, Coteau, Frost, Frozard, Jeanerette, 
Loring, Memphis, and Patoutville soils all developed in 
silty, wind-deposited materials (loess). The loess is 
younger than the Prairie Formation, which it overlies, and 
older than the Mississippi River sediments, which overlie 
the loessial deposits in part of the alluvial plain in the 
eastern part of the parish. 

Initially, the silty loess deposits were quite permeable 
to water. High permeability allows for transmission 
through the soil of the large volumes of water necessary 
for extensive leaching. As a result, the Memphis and 
Coteau soils, which developed in loess in the better 
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drained landscape positions, are among the most highly 
leached soils in the parish. The soils developed in loess 
have a wide range of slopes; they range from level to 
moderately sloping. The steeper soils are almost entirely 
on the east-facing escarpment to the upland terrace. 
Because of the silty nature of the parent material, the 
soils developed in loess are more erodible than the other 
soils in the area having comparable slopes. They have a 
surface layer of silt loam and a subsoil of silty clay loam 
or silt loam. The sand content is low throughout the 
profile and generally amounts to less than 10 percent. 
Recognizable horizons of secondary accumulation of 
clay have developed as a result of translocation of clay 
during soil formation. 

Many characteristics of the soils developed in loess 
differ widely. These differences are mostly a result of 
difference in relief and natural vegetation. 

Basile, Falaya, and Judice soils appear to have 
developed in sediments that post date the deposition of 
loess and that were derived largely from local sources. 
Basile soils formed in areas of loamy deposits that drain 
soils that developed in the Prairie Formation and in 
loess. They have distinct A and B horizons, and the B 
horizon is characterized by an accumulation of 
translocated clays. Typically, reaction is less acid with 
depth and accumulations of secondary carbonates are in 
the lower part of the solum. The Falaya soils have 
formed in silty deposits along the modern flood plain of 
streams draining the loess-mantied upland terrace. 
Judice soils developed in clayey sediments in broad 
depressional or ponded areas surrounded by soils 
developed in loess or in the Prairie Formation. They 
have a thick, dark colored surface layer and are high in 
organic matter content. In many places, secondary 
accumulations of carbonates are in the lower part of the 
solum. 

Ten of the soils mapped in St. Landry Parish 
developed in Mississippi River sediments. Convent and 
Commerce soils developed in the youngest loamy 
natural levee deposits. Similar but older natural levee 
deposits were parent materials for the Baldwin, Dundee, 
and Loreauville soils. The clayey Fausse and Sharkey 
soils developed in the youngest and most clayey back 
swamp deposits, whereas similar but older clayey 
deposits were parent material for the Alligator and Iberia 
soils. Tensas soils developed in moderately clayey 
deposits on low parts of the older natural levees and in 
the back swamp areas. 

Red River alluvial deposits are the parent material of 
the Gallion, Latanier, Lebeau, and Perry soils. These soil 
parent materials were deposited at a time when Bayou 
Teche and its distributary streams were carrying at least 
a part of the flow of the Red River in channels that had 
previously been occupied by the Mississippi River and its 
distributaries. Work by Saucier (25) and others indicates 
that the time of deposition was between approximately 
5,500 and 4,000 years ago. The Galion soils formed in 
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the loamy natural levee deposits, whereas Lebeau and 
Perry soils formed in the clayey back swamp. Latanier 
soils formed in areas where 20- to 40-inch thick clayey 
sediments were deposited on loamy materials. 

Gallion, Lebeau, Latanier, and Perry soils are unique in 
the parish in that they are much redder than the other 
soils. The soil colors are largely inherited from the parent 
material and are not appreciably different in color from 
the present day natural levee deposits along the Red 
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River in Louisiana. Gallion soils are characterized by a B 
horizon of secondary accumulations of clay and by 
reaction that becomes less acid with depth. In many 
areas, the lower part of the solum has secondary 
accumulations of carbonates. The more clayey Lebeau, 
Latanier, and Perry soils lack the secondary 
accumulations of clays but may have secondary 
carbonate accumulations within the solum. 
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Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soll. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, Kk), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Batture. A local term used to designate the land 

_ between a manmade levee and the channel of a 
river. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 
millimeters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, 
lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bottom land. The norma! fiood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 


Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
PH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an impiement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen hard 
compacted layers to a depth below normal plow 
depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a Jump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
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Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft —When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. it is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
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Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 
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Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Flood plain. A nearly ievel alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soif 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 
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E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

FR layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A ora B 
horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, weil drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Iluviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Impervious soil. A soi! through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant but 
is a variable depending on the net irrigation 
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application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 


LOSS MAN 0.2.0... essssessesssscsssserstesnsseeeenenessenertes very low 
OP AO Bes sis aac yan lee aes secede atindeed low 
0.4 to 0.75... moderately low 
O05: 1012 G sii ssecsccscsetsciaisiaentsedvansevhciessescsecsticear moderate 
1.25 to 1.75. ... moderately high 
1.75 to 2.5... Lenten hires high 
More than 2.5...... ery high 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 
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Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil 
material. (See Sapric soil material.) 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 


Very SIOW.... eee reenter less than 0.06 inch 
SlOWsisccssaaticutnncieiccdhiaitenis 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SIOW.......c cc ceessenceessertiees 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate................ 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 


«2,0 to 6.0 inches 
«6.0 to 20 inches 


Very rapid... eee cesses ore than 20 inches 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

PH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 
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Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ACid.....seceecessessescsserersessesesteneenes below 4.5 
Very strongly acid... 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid........ 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid... 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral............ 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline...... 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... cc sseeeseeeeeeetenseneeee 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... .- 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Rooting depth (in tabies). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
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soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
-other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces 
on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, 
and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where 
there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Soll. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

VELY COMPS SANG... seseesensestenststeeeeesees 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse sand...... w+ 1,0 to 0.5 
Medium sand. ..0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand........... 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand... ....0.10 to 0.05 
Silt... eee 0.05 to 0.002 
GAY eieses disc asieleceedeves atone cekegerdicnca Tete sated less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
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horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 

material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the ‘Ap horizon.” 

Swamp. An area that is saturated with water throughout 
the year and that is ponded for long periods and 
frequently flooded. The vegetation is mainly water 
tolerant trees and shrubs. 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 


because they differ in ways too smail to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outiet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soll. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 

clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material is 
too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 
(Data were recorded in the period 1951-73 at Melville, Louisiana) 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


Bp! 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


maximum and minimum daiiy temperatures, dividing the sum b 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 
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TABLE 2.~~FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data were recorded in the period 1951-73 
at Melville, Louisiana] 


Temperature 

|—_-—_—_——_ eee OOO 
Probability 24 OF 28 OF | 32 OF 

| | 


or lower | or lower or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- February 20 ; March 8 | March 26 
2 years in 10 


later than-- February 12 February 26 , March 18 
5 years in 10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
l 
| 
| 
later than-- January 26 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than=- |; November 30 | November 7 | October 24 


2 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


9 
oO 
qQ 
oO 
e 
o 
tal 
wo 


November 15 ; November 1 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- , December 28 ,; December 1 | November 16 


ns a, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
February 8 | March 4 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


[Data were recorded in the period 1951-73 
at Melville, Louisiana] 


“reentrant ne ena nner 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability Higher | Higher T Higher 
thay thap 


9 years in 10 226 


8 years in 10 


§ years in 10 335 295 256 
2 years in 10 >365 316 277 
1 year in 10 >365 327 287 


| 
| | 
] | 
H | 
\ | 
| | 
| | 

312 | as | 6 

{ i 
\ | 
| | 
t | 
l | 
| i 
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TABLE 4.--SUITABILITY AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS ON THE GENERAL SOIL MAP FOR SPECIFIED USES 


jPercent | H Intensive 
of Cultivated | Urban recreation 


{ 


Map unit area crops Pastureland Woodland uses | areas 


| 
Gallion--------------- I 43 


| 
Well suited------------ lWelt suited------- 


| 
| 
\ { | 
| | | 
{ | i 
| i | 
Baldwin~Dundee-------- H 12 Moderately well suited: !we11 suited------- 
| | | 
j | wetness, poor tilth, | 
| | very slow Pepmeee Tite yay 
i i { 
| | | 
| | | 
Convent -Commerce------ 7 Well suited------------ {Wet suited--~---- 
I H } 
| | i 
| | | 
| | | 
Falaya-Basile--~------ | i | Not suited: floods, |Poorty suited: 
| | wetness, j floods, wetness. 
I { | 
| | | 
Lebeaure en -ee nn ane---- 10.7 Moderately well suited: |Well suited------- 
| | wetness, poor tilth. | 
| | | 
| I i 
mere ewoensoen= i | lerately well suited: (Well suited------- 
i j wetness, poor tilth. | 
| | | 
l | } 
Sharkey-Fausse-------- 1 3 INot suited: floods, Poorly suited: 
i | \ 
| jmet ness prroocs wetness, 
j | jiinited grazing 
i | jPeriod, limited 
| | jchoice of plants. 
Memphis--------%---- seal 4 {Welt suited~--<-----=----- Ihe suited------- 
Coteau-Frost-Loring---! 10 lwe11 suited------------- Well suited------- 
J 
| 
| 
| 
4 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 
t 


{ | I 

lett suited---|oderately well suited: [Welt suited------ 
| jShrink~sweil, moderate 

j poe reeaDihityy, low 

| poerengen for roads. 


Wert suited---| Poorly suited: 
wetness, floods, 


Poorly suited: 
wetness, moderately 
moderately slow and pStow. and very slow 


| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
{very slow pevmcadr TEV, permeability. floods. 
| 

i 


| 
| 
| 
shrink-swell, low | 

strength for roads. 


We 11 suited---|Poor ly suited: wetness , {Moderately well 

fioods, shrink-swell, suited: wetness, 
moderate and moderately | floods. moderate and 
slow permeability, low jmoderately slow 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


{ 

|strength for roads. jPermeability.* 
| Moderately |Wot suited: floods, |Not suited: floods, 
jwerl suited: jremness jwetness:, 
jetooesy j | 

{ | 


pretnces: 


{wet suited---| Poorly suited: wetness, | Poorly suited: 
| je ieods: shrink-~swell, pwetnessy floods, 


| jvery slow Dermeabi tity «| very slow permeability, 


| j low strength for Toads «too clayey. 


Iye11 suited---|Poorly suited: wetness, |Poorly suited: wetness, 


yeroods shrink-swell, floods, very slow 
jVery slow permeability, permeability, too 
| 


low strength for Hoads > Chayey, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Poorly suited: Not suited: floods, INot suited: floods 
| 
| 
| 


floods, wetness. wetness. 
wetness. 
{ | 
| 
Well suited---)Well suited------------ jell suited----------- 
ited ty ay ited IW a ited 
tWe1t suited~--|Moderatety well {Moderately well suited: 
poulted: wetness, slow pwetnesss slow and 
and moderately slow moderately slow 
| { 


| 

| jpermeability, low jPexmeability, erodes 
i jstrength for roads. ** jeasily. 

t 


9c1 
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TABLE 4.--SUITABILITY AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS ON THE GENERAL SOIL MAP FOR SPECIFIED USES~-Continued 


[Percent j H | | { Intensive 
i of j Cultivated ] } | Urban j recreation 
Map unit } area 1 crops 1 Pastureland i Woodland i uses i areas 

| | | | | | 
Patoutville-Frost----- 5 Well suited------------ ter suited~------ oe suited---| Poorly suited: wetness, | Poorly suited: 

i j | j jatow permeability, jyetness, slow 

| | | | joe ine wells low permeability: 

i i j | joerengen for roads. j 
Jeanerette- | | j | 
Patoutville----------- | 8 | Well suited------------ jWeil suited------- pets sud tedesn | POCr ly. suited: wetness 5 Poor ty suited: 

j j j | ple and moderately wetness, slow and 

| | i } pslow permeability, pRoderately slow 

| | j | jShrink-svell, low jpermeability. 

| | | | jstrength for roads. j 
Frozard-Coteau--~~-~-~ 1 | Moderately well suited: |Noderately well |Moderatety |Poorly suited: wetness, (Moderately well 

j j wetness, excess sodium poutteds wetness. peut suited: poten and moderately joutted: wetness, 

j j salts in subsoil. | perce sodium peoaid permeability, low psiew and moderately 

| | | joalts in ystrength for roads. jSiow permeability, 

j { j j subsoil. | peroes easily. 
Crowley-Mowata-~-~--~-| 3 | Well suited------------ tiie suited-~----- {We suited--- | Poorly suited: wetness , |Poor ly suited: 

i | j | jwery slow permeability, jwetness, very slow 

j | j j jshrink-swell, low jpermeability. 

| | | | pSeEeagrS for roads. i 
drightsville-Vidrine--| 1.3 | Moderately well suited: |Noderately well Moderately |Poorty suited: wetness, |Poorly suited: 

j | wetness, low sere titty sutced: wetness, jvets suited: jVery slow permenbi lity, | Wetnessy very slow 

| | potential aluminum j iow fertility. pretness: journey eoks low poermeabi lity 

| | | jStrength for roads. } 

| | | | 


toxicity in root zone. { 
| 


Se Sn een 


* This map unit is poorly suited to camp areas. 


** This map unit is poorly suited to sanitary facilities. 


BuBisino?) ‘ysueg Aupuey is 


Zel 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


_—or ee 


Map | Soil name Acres |Percent 

symbol) 

| | | 
Ac |Acadia silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes----------- fase seasea n= SsSaSeeennee eaceneneel 1,410 | 0.2 
Ba j Baldwin slity Clay loammec-wse-eerrneenennn STasses Pe mem mee me me ae 28 ,010 | 4.7 
Bh jBaldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulatinge- msec anne seen nnn nn nn nnn nen nnn nnn ee 24,466 | 4.1 
BL pbasite and Wrightsville soils, frequently flooded-~-~---------------------+-------- | 1,420 j 0.2 
Cc jcaiboun SL1t L0aMe nnn nnn n nnn nn nn nnn nn nnn nn nnn nn nnn cnn nnn nnn nm nnn mane nnn nw nw en | 13,208 | 2.2 
Cd [One Ce SLI t L0aMr wn mewn renner nnn nn sen n nen neem he nt er i ht oi | 6,694 | 1.1 
CE joommerce and Convent soils, gently undulating, Frequently £l00ded- wenn enna enn nn j 7,885 j 1.3 
Cf peonvent very fine sandy Loamm-- nn - nnn rw nen enn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nn mene nnn nse en nn nnn | 3,203 i 0.5 
Ch jconvent very fine sandy loam, gently undulating-----7-------- nnn n enn rn nnn nn nner | 14,824 | 2.5 
Ck poonvent“Commerce complex, gently undulating, occasionally flooded------------+---== j 9,719 i 1.6 
Co jcoteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes--<---- woomne eames mneseresen= Sok ee | 18,890 | 3.2 
Cp jooteau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes-e--sec~--- SSSR SR a ee ab oS so ea ne | 9,759 i sé 
Cw jCrowley SLC lLoameren eens enn cen n en sn en nce n ee nmecenenennannne te tt ee | 9,329 | 1.6 
De pounce SLL LOaMNeer eH doter tease nt een a ene en eee aceshentahashateatatadeateatadies menos } 18,983 | BuZ 
DE pounder: Silty clay loaMe----------<9-----------~- | 5,076 j 0.8 
Dr poundee shi isaror complex, gently undulating | 3,084 j 0.5 
Ds pounders Sac key complex, gently undulat ingr~-er wren mn nr errr nner nner nnn rere n nnn nen | 7,409 | 1.2 
FA yralaye soils, frequently flooded------~--- Saga aa cae oe or a a a es | 3,556 | 0.6 
FC j Fausse and Sharkey soils-ecr ron enna nnn nee n cen nner nn cern eee wenn werenencna | 23,075 | 3.9 
Fo ye rose SILL LOaMs hese reso enero re er se ee Seren senha ese teen nem encase som j 28,350 j 4.7 
Fr perest silt loam, occasionally Eieoded SERS eke ea ORS wae an in el apenas 5,730 | 1.0 
Fz jErozara SL1lt loammrecn tenn sennennnnn n= eee She ee sre en ernment ee seen petite | 1,970 ] 0.3 
Ga jSaiiion Silt loamer-e---9---+-- Salant ateatenta tate ataetaneaietetaatal SarSasgesaetessasss==--S-= | 53,071 j 8.8 
Go yoanlion silty clay loam-e--<---<--- ee sol pi st a a Sens oe nS Stim eiae a 7,221 } Led 
Gp poset ton- Ferry complex, gently undulating 6,410 | 1.1 
Ta jiber ta CLAyn ee ee Sosa ses Rea a ara Rr Seas Se See re re ree one ene een eee 3,816 j 0.6 
Je jJeanerette Silt. loanises-n-Secetereesssscsenaes nar casseaarceasteseecsessssecanessn 19,009 | 3.2 
Ju jJudice Silty clay ‘hoatims-=s<r-AessSe cere see tSenasecns ers senses ees cress Saris te= 1,352 | 0.2 
La jbatanier Clay se riccsssdeecsernsescrnarosearsaaes Sr asSscesrerrretaenacerasenrserSsc= 2,815 | 0.5 
Lb jbebeau Claysonrs=-sSee rend stern ecn ssc rrersarsce ri oes reas see as ss reece Sa les sane Ss 29,093 | 4.9 
Le jLebeau Clay, occasionally floeded=> rac siatae 30,176 | 5.1 
Le jboreauville silt loam----- Sercrsn = ears 2,676 | 0.4 
Lp jLoring silt loam, 1 to 5 percent Slopesw-sstecree- Aer anasT = sessse= shee | 3,929 j 0.7 
Lr jLoring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes------ belie a aaa eae en nen enen weercsens ae Sela | 1,122 | 0.2 
Ma jMamou silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopeser--e----= Sssenneae wmeonneenece een cenaneen “Ty 1,395 j 0.2 
Mc Memphis silt loam, © to 1 percent slopes-------- i a a mi ho none at a ne | 3,646 j 0.6 
Md | Memphis Silt loam, 1 to 5 percent Slopes-ss---<<<----e<s se ree een nse neste eens j 11,895 j 2.0 
Me |Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent SlOPeSr mente rote nn nnn nnn nn enn nnn nnn eres enn nen | 3,309 | 0.6 
ME pe epn TS silt loam, 8 to 20 percent SlOpEeS----an nme nmr enn emer nen nnn nnn nnn sen nenn | 3,416 | 0.6 
Mt jowata SLC LOAM mtr nmr rn rn nn renee nn me nnn mem nn eee am mem me | 5,720 | 1.0 
MU pluskegee~Lor.ing association, 8 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded--------------- | 804 | 0.1 
Pa jLatourvilre silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes—- rane enn rn ence nnn nn enn nee meen wen | 24,831 | 4.2 
Pb jPatontviile silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes---e-=--- b eletateatetetatated woorneen= someneee ae | 2,164 j 0.4 
Pc \Patoutville-Crowley complexer--e----- Sa oe ea a ae i aie ee es a SE ECRNES 12,900 | 2.2 
Pr Perry Clay, frequently flooded----------- Semen a meme nner enemeeennann ai as BEET | 5,830 | 1.0 
Sh {Sharkey Clay moter mer rr encore nnn an cnacn oe ales laa sstaleiatalatetetenate Bere ne rcs enseessene 53,299 | 8.8 
So jSharkey clay, occasionally flooded-------+--++---- warn weenewenwnenane REL AREERIGE 21,252 j 3.6 
Sp pOHAr hey clay, frequently floodedecees sees ene e nnn een sew nn nennn seecnaennens Reaaaat 14,648 | 2.5 
Ts prc u sae Spar key complex, gently undulat inge-------- nn nnn nn nnn nnn nner nn nnn nnn n | 12,573 | 2.1 
W jWrightsville-Vidrine COMP LEX ttt rr tr nn tren te nnn none nnn enn n renee nn nn neem enn s<SS<s5 | 7,734 | 1.3 

Large Water aLreasqwn nn nnn rn tn nn nnn nn nnn nen na nnn n emer n ean Saeons j 5,187 | 0.9 

| Total --------+---- nn nnn nn nnn ni ne enn nnn nee eee e neem een nee 597,343 | 100.0 
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TABLE 6.~-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil]j 


Se ee Ee eer en gee ee ee ee en ee ee ae te ee ee a ee 


| \ j { 


Map symbol and H Land | | 
soil name |capability| Soybeans | Corn | Sweet | Rice | Common | Bahiagrass 
otatoes bermudagrass 
gg tg tS te 
| f= —— ,; = ; = { ; = 
Acw=-----2--~==- | tte ! 25 | ase --- | 100 «|! soo. 6.5 
{ | \ { | { ° | 7 
pease | | | | | i | 
Bd-=-==-n2nnnna= | anw | aa | 20 | 250 | 130 | 7.0 | 8.0 
B 
een Pe | | | | | 
Bh-----+--=+-=~- II Iw 35 -~= --- 130 6.5 es 
Baldwin-Sharkey | | | | 
te ols ee wi ae ae vi ae oy - 
Fasiieands he | | | | 
Wrightsville | H | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Cownennnnennann= | trw | 2s | --- | 20S 120 «| 5.0 | 6.5 
Calhoun H | H | | | | 
| | | | { | | 
Cdn--n2nnen=- ---| ow | 43 | us | --- | --- | 8.0 | 9.5 
Commerce | | H | | | H 
2 oe ee ae ee 
0 ---| oy ee one cee zee 6:5 aie 
Commerce and | af | | | | 
coer | | | | | | 
C£--+-~--------- | llw 43 115 | ae ae | 8.0 9.5 
C t 
are | \ | | | 
Cheeneenenen-ees| otw | 43 us | -- | --- | 3.0 | 9.5 
Convent | | | | | | 
Ckavaeana-nnnn-- | ITIw | 40 | 105 |! --- --- | 7.5 | 8.5 
C t- 
ences’. | | | | 
| | | ] | | | 
Comeannanennnnnn| Iw | 33 85 290 110 6x5 | 8.0 
Coteau 
| | | | | | | 
Cperneene- ------| te |! 30 | gs! 280! aes. 6.5 | 8.0 
Coteau | | | | | 
Gysteesaseeencss | IIIw 33 | a5 | 275 130 } 6.5 7.5 
ereNAce | | | | | 
De, Df---------- | iw | 38st 90 | 290 | fees | 7.0 «| 8.5 
aay | | | | 
\ | i | | | 
Dr-------------- { tim | 33. «I 75 | mets il ste: 6.5 | anes 
ag ae ae ae ee ae ae 
1 
maetenten | | | | | 
Dp-nan=rvnnnn nnn! Il lw | 35 | 80 | --- --- | 6.5 | see 
Dundee~Sharkey j | | | | | | 
ice et oe. 2 te, | caw | Rene ae, il ae oe 
pee ie ea ee a en 
] | i | | | | 
i) i) 1 1 i] rT i} 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~-Continued 


Map symbol and | Land | | | | | 
soil name capability, Soybeans | Corn j Sweet | Rice | Common | Bahiagrass 
H otatoes bermudagrass 
SS ee ee ee 
j ; = —— ; =< ; = | ; = 
Ne=--------- voeel IIe 28 | — | 250 | — 6.5 8.0 
h 
aa | | | | 
Mf---~=- oe Vie --- wee | --- awe | 5.0 | 6.5 
Memph 
ae | | | | | | 
Mteseseneecennne! orrty | 30 | --- | 230 «| 120 «| 6.0 | 6.5 
eas | | | | | | 
| | | | } | | 
MU----=------ ---| Vie a+ one an- --- 5.0 | 6.0 
Muskogee" boring | | | | | | 
Parnowonnnennnnn| IIw 33 | 85 290 120 | 6.5 | 8.0 
Patoutvill 
ea a | | | | | | 
Pysceececeestece (pre! | 30! agit 280 I a ae 8.0 
| | l | | { | 
Patoutville j i j i j i 
Pose wen ennene- oH Illw 33 | 85 290 | 123 6.5 8.0 
Patoutville- j j | | | i | 
Crowl 
aa | | | | j \ | 
Proweanwennmenne| Vw | sue eel | oes | ues | 5.0 | pene 
a eee | | | | | 
suctiobowiees aa “++ 0 oe = 
ae | itw | ag 130 | 0 | 
00 aes ee ee ee 
teescasncaucas IV o-+ ~-- 0 6.0 --e 
So | w | 32 | i | 13 \ | 
a | | | | | | | 
eer ee ae es ee ee 
Spars | | | | | | 
Tg-----=~ e------| ort | 35 so | ae is | eso tee 
| | | | | | | 
Tensas~Sharkey 
{ | | | | | } 
Wyen-nonnennnn=-| IlIw 25 | --- 225 | 116 | 5.0 6.5 
Wrightsville-~ | j | | | | 
Vidrine | | | | | | | 


enn nen NEETTISUESETTnITD OSTEEESOENESOSINEITITENWY (OTSIENNEEST ONTENTS EERIE OL SnSEEn UNSEEN SSOIESESSONEEIEIN ENUENSUNNINEISNSEINUNSISESRNON UnSnOENNSSTNENSNEEENEINNSII DESERT NN NOENNSNENSTEEINEN uNSnUNSNE ND NNEN EN ENInN 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
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(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


TABLE 7.--WOOQDLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


information was not available] 


Boxelder------------ 
jSugarberry--------=- 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


| Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and Ordi- 
soil name | nation | Equipment |Seediing Plant Common trees {site Trees to plant 

| symbol | Limita- jmortality |competi- | j index | 
tion } tion } 
| | | | | | | 

Acqs<=<- mesena<s ----| 2w Moderate |stight |severe |uobioily pine------- 86 |robiol ly pine, slash 

Acadia | | | | yorgeh pine--~------- | 86 | pine. 
} | | | peongless pine------- j 70 | 
| | | joreee Tunese" STttes= j 80 | 

Water oake-e-n-e-s---) 380 

| { i { | I { 

Bid ee ee ioe ee 2w |Severe Moderate |severe |Green aShv ese <ssse—e= | 80 Eastern cottonwood, 

Baldwin | | | j Cherrybark Scpaneneshaal | seated | sweetgum, American 

Water oak--<+------- 90 | sycamore. 
| | | | Mpagancicesdenecuacee 1 | 
| | | | | Sweet gun----~---~--- | 90 | 
| | { jrmertcan €lncs+sSee= i ee i 
| | | jNuttall oake--2- 6 | mare | 
Ss LLY Totton --- 
| | | | eae heals | 
Bh:* | | | | | | l 
Baldwin------------ | 2w |Severe Moderate |severe IGreen ash------- ----| 80 lEastern cottonwood, 
| | | jNuttall eS “= | sweetgum, American 
| Water oakw---<--~---' 90 | sycamore. 
{ { l i lpecanceseceeuceecess on | 
| | | | Sweet gun-----------~ | 90 | 
| | | jimerican elmn-seen-- | aoe | 
| | | pousarberry Semcon Pa | chet | 

Sharkey~----------~ | 2w {Severe Moderate |severe \Green asherrner rene | 85 Eastern cottonwood, 
j | | jeater hickory------- H <= | American sycamore, 
| | j pynttarl Oakrwecreen- --- j sweetgum. 
| | } j j Sweetgum asa noewe| 90 | 
| | | | [roger PeLey eee al ee | 
| | | j jMater Oakr rrr a ner ann j —— | 

Honey locust+-------- mre 
i | | | ee i 
BL:* 

Bas ilecnw-----n------ | 5w |Severe |severe |siight {Sweet gum piebree tartare! | 65 eastern cottonwood, 
} j | j jbaldcypresss<n = Rah peas American sycamore, 
| | i | j baurel Oak- tren rene foe sweetgum. 
| j j jOvercup a alas | rare 

Wrightsville-------| 3w Isevere | Moderate Moderate |Lobiol iy pine------- | 80 |Loblo11y pine, 
| j | | j Sweet gum Sasehersasss | 80 j sweetgum, water 
| | | | jleter 0ak- +2 anna | 80 | oak, willow oak. 

Cems atssctsssseease aw {Severe | Moderate {severe Icherrybark Oak-----= <== Lobtolty pine, slash 

Calhoun | | | | jeater ee RD =o= j pine. 
| | j | j Sweetgumeseen= ee ae | ainios | 
j | | | j Loblolly Pine@ == "rr 90 } 
| | | jStash pines ss=g2 6525 90 } 

Cd--ser-ee----- weooe| lw |lModerate {Stight |severe \Green asherwene nn | 80 eastern cottonwood, 
Commerce | j | | Eastern cottonwood--; 120 | American sycamore. 
{ { l 1 i 
| | I I | 
| | | | | 
| | | | \ 
| | 1 | | 
i] 1 ' t i} 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7,.~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Map symbol and | Ordi- | | | 
soil name | nation j Pauipment Seedling Plant 
| symbol i limita- jortality ;competi- 
tion tion 


CE:* 
Commerce=--<<<<-++= 


Convent~~-~--------- 


Convent 


Ck:* 
Convent -----<------ 


Qweeee----- eee 


Crowley 


2w 


lw 


lw 


lw 


lw 


2w 


aw 


Moderate 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{Moderate 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Severe 


Moderate 


| 
| 
\ 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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i 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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See footnote at end of table. 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight. 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


owes cee en es ee i a mm a ee me i we rs cen ce cs cu i ee i ee ee ei ee ce 


|! Common trees 


| 
| 
Eastern cot tonwood--| 
cveredp oak-~--==- a 
jHater hickory------- j 
jSugarberry SScsesees { 
jDrummond maple------ | 
|Drumnond maple--~--- | 
jovercup Oakweerrenn= | 
jhater hickory------- | 
peestern cottonwood-- 
jovestgum=-— laa ated be 
prment can sycamore--- 
phuket oak--------- 
jSugarberry Sesesccsen 


|Green ashen ---<e--~ 
jeastern cot tonwood-- 
Retake hore ae ole he rim oe eee 
joer Lean sycamore--- 
jnater Oaks=-Ss-=sser j 
nce aac | 
jBoxelder-- sesssss> | 
ala aca LS alae sala | 

| 


|Green ashresrsa----= | 
jiastern Per touwond><) 
jawee equ SE SeSal ees | 
boxe ier SrseeSeres== j 
jAmerican sycamOrers >| 
jWater OaKn werent en n= | 
ici SPORES 
pougaEpekEy Seah oars 


|Green ashse=s<S-se== 
jpastern Corbonweoe st 
Water 0ak-~-----+--~ 
pougSEDerry = 
joc Senserssscess j 
jCVEECUD Oakq---H---~~ 
jAmerican sycamore--- 


| 
|Lob1o}1y pine------- 
jotash pine----~----- | 
peeter Oaknwnweerween= i 
jCherrybark Oak-ne<<- | 


{Slash pine---- 
jLebiolly pine------- 
|cherrybark oak 
jSweetgum cia alas as al aes 


|water oak-------=---- 
jSugarberry-~--~ ~---- 
jAmer ican elm-------- 


Isite 
| j index 
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Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore. 


American sycamore. 


Eastern cottonwood, 


I 
| 
H 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
Eastern cottonwood, 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
|" American sycamore. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine. 


Slash pine, loblolly 
pine. 


Cherrybark oak, 
eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, water oak, 
yellow-poplar. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
\ 
| 
| 
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TABLE 7.+-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
Management concerns PotentiaL productivity | 
Map symbol and | Ordi- | | | j | j 
soil name | nation jPautoment | Seedling | Plant | Common trees force | Trees to plant 
| symbol | limita- jmortality jcompeti- index 


{ | 


tion tion 


Sharkeyrerrrseene= 


Fo, Fres-seerseeere= 


Frost 


| 

Dr:* | 
Dundee------- wennn| 
{ 

{ 

| 

\ 

| 
AlLigator=-----=-->| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

Ds:* | 
Dundeers-ennnonnnn| 
| 

| 

| 

{ 
Sharkey-=--------~-| 
I 

| 

{ 

| 

| 
FaR-newnccnnnennnnnn| 
Falaya | 
| 

| 

i 

i 

| 

FC:* | 
Faussen==---=-0---~| 
i 

| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

l 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

i) 


2w 


aw 


aw 


aw 


lw 


4w 


3w 


2w 


Moderate 


Moderate 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 


Severe 


Moderate 
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| 
| 


| 
| 
\cherrybark Oakerce- -| 
| 


jAmerican elme--sse<- 
jSweetgum---- weeee ona 
jGreen ash---<-----=- 


jWater Oa keer ann eencre 
jSugarberry-------ne~ 


|Green ash--oesere--- 
jRater Oakreesetenece 


j Sweet gum----=~-----= 
jNuttall oak------ aan 
pmater hickory-~----- 


{ 


\cherrybark oakeseere 
jSweetgume-eo-enonen= 
jWater Oakeawreceen= os 
pouge sere a 
jAmerican elm----- aaa 
jGreen ash--~--<er-== 
jHoney locust Sree pirates 
jNuttal2 Oakseeensen= 
jSugarberry~-"-ern-n° 
j Sweet gunesrer-erne~ 
jHater Oakrowccecenen 
jMater hickory------- 


|Green aShrnmscere ren 
jbastern cottonwood-~ 
jCherrybark oak=sern- 
jNuttail Oakroecrenee 
juater OaKrm nna nnenn- 
jLoblolly pine------- 
jStash Pinermwseeren— 


| 
| 
| 
I | 
| 
| 
{ 


{Black Wlllowsee-oes- 
pBaldcypress~~-----"~ 
phates Dichorya ocr 
jueter tupelor-<----- | 
j Drummond naples ore 
|Waterlocust--------~| 
[Baldcypress~-cerr--~| 
jGreen ashinscs-s7ss> 
jBlack Me 
jBastern cottonwood~~ | 
pater hickory-*---"~) 
jOvercup Oakessenssers 
ee oak----~- -| 
pacer Oakwerenr-nen- i 
jLoblolly pine-----~ "| 

| 

| 


jSiash pine---------- 
j Sweet gumnnoom-om mmm 


Cherrybark oak, 
eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, water oak, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, sweetgum, 
American sycamore. 


Cherrybark oak, 
eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, water oak, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum. 


cottonwood, 
cherrybark oak, 
Nuttall oak, 
sweetgum, yellow-~ 
poplar. 


Baldcypress. 


Baldcypress. 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
le 
i 
i 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
Green ash, eastern 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
lrop 
| 
[x 
| 
| 
| 
' 


lanerican elmemsereen 
Sugarberry--e-<-r<-- 
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TABLE 7.~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
T : Management. concerns T Potential productivit 
Map symbol and | Ordi- | | | j 
soil name \ nation j Equipment Seedling Plant { Common trees jSite j Trees to plant 
symbol | limita~ jmortality|competi~ index 
| | tion | | tion | | | 
i | i i | i { 
Fyrnennonnancnnnemen| 3w Moderate Slight Moderate |Green ashr=---nnne=| 70 |Sveet gun. 
Frozard i j | | j Sweet gum-~-~ Sime ay 85 | 
| j | | jRater: a a aaa 85 | 
Ga, Gornnennenennann| 20 ls1ight |sdight Moderate |Green ash~e-n=nnen--| 80 eastern cottonwood, 
Gallion Cherrybark oake-----' 95 | American sycamore. 
i | | | | Sweet qum-------=----| 83 | 
| | | later Gakcsecunkesas! parte 
| | | H IPeganscacceaicstenwel tac: | 
| | | lanerican sycanore--~| Sa | 
j | jFastern cottenwood== 100 | 
| j | {Swamp chestnut oake~) btesied | 
Gp:* | | | | | | 
Gallion=-------2=--| 20 |stight stight |Moderate |Green ashunn-nn-----| 80 Eastern cottonwood, 
Cherrybark oak--=---, 95 | American sycamore. 
| | | | lavaatqimesesceacctes! pal 
| | | | lwater CaKennnene none! --- | 
} | | | spt ha NG RS es Tae 
| | | american sycamore---| eae | 
| | | | yEastern cottonwood-~| 100 | 
j j | | jSwamp chestnut oake=| one 
Perryssreneenennnen| 2w |Severe |\Moderate |severe Overcup oak=nnennen| oon | eastern cottonwood, 
Eastern cottonwood-~-, 90 | sweetgum. 
| | |Green ash=---wnnn-=-| 72 | 
| | | | povee un eecere teen 92 | 
Water 08khrerrerseren) men 
fe ae cpeerees 
: ckoryererron) mo 
| | | | jMater hickory | | 
Tart-nenneennnnnnnnn! 2w |severe Isevere |severe Icreen ashrww=rarenn| 80 eastern cottonwood, 
Iberia Eastern cottonwood-~, 95 , sweetgum. 
| | | {sweet gum Saataiata wreennn| 90 
Jen-nn-e--~=--------| 2w Moderate Isiight | severe |Green ash-----------| 80 lEastern cottonwood. 
Jeanerette Eastern cottonwood=~, 120 
|Water oak=--reennnnn! Satabad 
PECAN ewer rete e etree) ten 
| | lamerican sycamore---| one | 
| | j | jCherrybark Oe STS | 90 | 
Jurenenennnnnernnnne| 2w Isevere Isevere |severe | noe {Eastern cottonwood, 
Judice | | | j j j | American sycamore. 
Larenernnenennnnnnn=| aw INoderate INoderate {severe |Green ash=nn-nern---| 80 |Eastern cottonwood, 
Latanier | j | | jSherrybark oak=rrern| 90 | American sycamore. 
Water oak=-eeweer--=) 90 
i | i | loecanencadwendawwecel con: | 
ed ee en reer 
| j j jPastern Retronweoe? =) 110 | 
| | j | jAmerican SYCEMOT ETS: | ond 
Lb, teecsueest cen 2w |severe Moderate Isevere lovercup oaken----2-~! woe |Green ash, eastern 
Lebeau | | | | jNuttal1 ee eS 80 j cottonwood, sweetgum, 
| Sweetgum-+e-~-+-----) 80 , American sycamore, 
, | Vereen aghewom-nm-n--| 75 | 
| | | | | i 
i | { { \ | 
| | | | | | 
1 r] t 1 i] ] 


See footnote at end of table. 


water hickory--~---- 
' 
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TABLE 7.7-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-~Continued 
| Hanagenent concerns Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and { Ordi- | | | | | | 
soil name | nation jPadipment |SeedLing | Plant | Common trees jorte j Trees to plant 
| symbol | limita- prortality |Compett= | j index) 
tion tion 
| | | | | | l 
Lecre strstr et eceren ! iw Moderate Isiight Isevere |Green asheonn------- ! 80 Eastern cottonwood, 
Loreauville Eastern cottonwood--, 120 
| | | | lWater cakes s-e-cescel ace: 
| | | \ lpasaycecacsrocesece obecec'l 
| | | lanerican sycanore---| ial 
| | | | jChertybark oak------ | 90 j 
Lp, Lr-weeecennneen- ! 20 Isiight {slight | severe \Cherrybark Oake-=<-- | 86 loblolly pine, 
Loring | j | | jLoblolly pine------- | 95 | cherrybark oak, 
| i | | j Sweet gum tienen | 90 | sweetgum, yellow- 
| | | jWater Gakaor sss seer | 90 j > poplar. 
Ma---~--- waeremecene | 2w Moderate |siight |severe |Loblotiy pine-------| 90 Loblolly pine, slash 
Mamou | j | | jStash Pines nPsrarsom 90 | pine. 
Mc, Md, Me, Mf------ lo |siight |siight |Moderate Icherrybark oak-n---- | 100 |Cherrybark oak, 
Memphis | | | | juontonty pine-<------ | 105 j loblolly pine, 
| | | | jSwveetgum Peet hewo eee | 90 | yellow-poplar. 
LS a as alas oe oe aa 2w Isevere Moderate Isevere loblolly pities-++--- 90 Loblolly pine, slash 
Mowata Slash pine---------- 90 | pine. 
| | | | I sweet gum weer mennn een | 90 H 
| | i i I I { 
wus* | | | | | } | 
Muskogee------ wonne| 30 Istight Isiight Moderate {Sweet gun--=---------| 80 {Lobiol ty pine, 
| } j Loblolly pines ey -——- } eastern redcedar, 
| j j at oak----------— pera Shumard oak, water 
| | | j poouttiern red CANE ted j oak, sweetgum. 
Loring -see reer 20 {Slight |Stight |severe |\cherrybark oak------ 86 Loblolly pine, 
| phoplel ty pine------- i 95 | cherrybark oak, 
| | j | jowee oun Sessse5 eral 90 | sweetgum, yellow- 
| | | jHater Oak-oresee-e= “| 90 j poplar. 
Pa, Ph--ewsensensenn | aw (Moderate [slight |severe {Loblolly pine------- 95 | Loblolly pine, slash 
Patoutville | Slash pine------- wer; 95 | pine. 
| | | H | Sweet gum Sosecss=5 ---/ 86 H 
| | | | liater 0ak=-9--93 HHA = aus | 
Cherrybark oak-~---- 93 
I i { { i 1 I 
bei* | | | | | i | 
Patoutville~------- | ow \Moderate Isright Isevere loblolly pine-------~ | 95 Io Loblolly pine, slash 
| | |stash pine-------=-- | 95 pine. 
| | | jSweetgum essosesscs== | 86 | 
| | | jRater Oakewtesrseens) son i 
| | | | jCherrybark pale | 93 | 
Crowley------------| 2w |Severe |Moderate Isevere Isiash pine=-~-------| 390 Isiash pine, loblolly 
j | | jebloliy pine------- | 390 | pine, 
Prrew nme meen were enn 3w |Severe |Severe |Severe |overcup oaks---+---- eee Eastern cottonwood, 
Perry Eastern cottonwood--; 85 | sweetgum. 
| | | | | aa | 
} | i | l 
| | | | | 
i] i Lf i} 1] 


See footnote at end of table. 


jHater hickory-*c---- 


| 
jGreen ash----------- | 
' I 
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TABLE 7.~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and | Ordi~ | | | { H | 
soil name | nation jBaquipment | Seediing | Plant | Common trees jose j Trees to plant 
| symbol | Limita- ymortality jcompett- | j index} 
tion tion 


to 


| 
Severe Green ash-*--<s--s-* 
{Water Oaks S<9=5525=> 
yore ican elm-------- 
jNuttall Oakqn- een 
jSugarberry SeseScees= 


Severe Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore, 


sweetgum. 


Sharkey 


© 
o 
2 
8 
1 
t) 
' 
’ 
i 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
t 
t 
i 
' 
wo 
o 


3w 


So, Spe----------==- 


Sharkey 


| 
Severe Icreen ash~==-----nn-| e-- |Eastern cottonwood. 
jOvercup i | 
[easter cottonwood-- 
jNUEEat Gak=<=-e--== 


jhoneyiocust caren areal 
i 


wn 
fe 
Q 
a 
io7 
oO 
4 
ip} 
neg 
' 
t 
' 
t 
t 
1 
! 
' 
i 
' 
) 
‘ 


| I 

| | 

| ' 

| | 

| j 

\ | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

I | 

i | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

I { 

| | 

| i 
2w |Severe |Green ashwe-ecene-- = 80 {Eastern cottonwood, 

| pometzyberk oak-----= inal American sycamore. 

i yhater Oak~-----9---- 

| jAmerican elme------ - | 

j j Sweetgua~ Sstattatattatel -- j 

| pouda er ey se 7ce- cS | 

| jNuctart Oak tescssee< | 
2w |Eastern cottonwood, 
\ | American sycamore, 
| | 
1 | 
| { 
I { 
| { 
| i 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


sweetgum. 


Severe |Green asho---------- | 85 
joweetgum mescntesesee | 90 
pater hickory------- | ws: 
phates Oakw~-- ann = pea 

jNuttall Oakqnnnn-e--- | 

j Sugarberry ner TeSscse poor 


W:* 
Severe {Lobloliy pine 


Wrightsville------- 


3w Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, water 


oak, willow oak. 


j Sweet gum-----= 
poaten Oake-9 en aann 
Vidrine~----- eens: 


Slight Loblolly pine, slash 


jotash pities-<9ese-<6 pine. 


joweet gum een nnnnn= - 


ee ee es SS ee Se ee 


re ea ee a A A A SM 


| 

| 

| 
Severe |Loblol1y pine-------| 90 

| 

| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


of “slight,” "moderate," 


Map symbol and Camp areas 


soil name 


AGretroSti starr esate s |Severe: 
Acadia wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Bd=------ Sessecee=s ---|Severe: 
Baldwin | wetness, 
peres slowly. 
Bh:* H 
Baldwin=ss-s-ss7+<=<= |severe: 
| wetness, 
| peres slowly. 
Sharkey-eecsser--e--- |severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
BL:* | 
Baslle---er--n---= ~--|severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
Wrightsville--------- Isevere: 
| flooding, 
\ wetness, 
| peres slowly. 
Cosess<sneeeesaressss5 |severe: 
Calhoun | wetness. 
{ 
CdsentersescaeSacs=a== |Severe: 
Commerce | flooding. 
| 
CE:* H 
Commerce----~= brea |severe: 
j flooding. 
| 
I 
Convents<+A=+-s-s=-- |Severe: 
| flooding. 
| 
CE, Cheemecsenencannn |Severes 
Convent | flooding. 
Ck:* | 
Convent w-srercreren a |severe: 
flooding. 


| 
| 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


and "severe," 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs siowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

/ 

| 

\ 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

I 

l severe: 

y wetness, 
flooding, 

| percs slowly. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
I 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


j Playgrounds 


lpaths and trails 


Severe: 
wetness, 
erodes easily. 


wetness, 
erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
1 
|severe: 
| 
| 
{ 
|severe: 
| wetness, 
| erodes easily. 
Isevere: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
wetness. 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
l 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
1 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
fiooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions 


Golf fairways 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


vere: 
looding. 


tho 


vere: 
looding. 


th O 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Map symbol and | 
soil name | 


Camp areas 


Ck:* | 
Commerce-------- -usc-| Severe: 
flooding. 
| 
COrsSseseesesSseaeese= |Moderate: 
Coteau | wetness, 
| peres slowly. 
Cprerskeesesse-SSeese= | Moderate: 
Coteau | wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
} 
aaa |Severe: 
Crowley \ wetness, 
j percs slowly. 
Dey Diernn nnn ener nna Moderate: 
Dundee \ wetness, 
{ percs slowly. 
Dr:* | 
Dundeew--------e nee |Moderate: 
j wetness, 
j percs slowly. 
Alligator-cceese-n-- \Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Ds:* H 
Dundeern=-m ene rer enn Moderate: 
| wetness, 
j percs slowly. 
Sharkey-ccecereern- |severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness, 
j percs slowly. 
FAR enn ener n eran nnn nnn Isevere: 
Falaya flooding, 
wetness. 
FC:* i 
Faussess=ss-se2--9--* |severe: 
| flooding, 
\ ponding, 


j percs slowly. 


Sharkey--------==---=| Severe: 
| flooding, 
j wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
\ 


jSevere: 
wetness. 


| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


a a me es rr ew ee ee ee, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 

too clayey, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


ee ee te et eR Se A a a te 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
excess humus, 
ponding. 


ee er te a ne eee me ee rt me me Se eS a HO a 


\Severe: 

too clayey, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
ponding, 

too clayey, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
erodes easily. 
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| Golf fairways 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


wetness. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate: 
\ 
| 
| 
| wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
|severes 
wetness. 
Moderate: 
wetness. 


\ 
\ 
| 
Moderate: 
wetness. 
Severe: 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| flooding. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


Picnic areas Playgrounds lpaths and traiis| Golf fairways 


soil name 


Camp areas 
} 


percs slowly. 


| { | 
Proecreo- SSeesraascos Isevere: Isevere: severe: Isevere: ISevere: 
| | | | | 
Frost | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. j wetness, | wetness. 
| wetness. | | { erodes easily. i 
Py eecenenaesensesneen -|severe: Moderate: |Severe: |svight Clete etal |Noderate: 
Frozard j wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | | wetness. 
j percs slowly. | | 
Garren rms enn n- Isvight SSsrssse- Isuight Sesssss=c= Isright shatatatatatetatael Isiight satatatebatetahated Isuight. 
Gallion i | | | | 
| | | | | 
Gowen -= om menene nen an Isright onnerenane |siight~---- onan |siight wanemeeenn |sright qse=serea= |siight. 
Gallion 
| | | | | 
Gp:* 
Gallion-----~---- Isright So rSaesae= |Siight wee SasSe= |Moderate: |Severe: |Slight. 
| | | Slope, \ erodes easily. 
Perrycornconenn- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severes |Se vere; 
| flooding, | wetness, too clayey, | wetness, iar wetness, 
| wetness, j too clayey, | wetness. too clayey. | too clayey. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | 
Taccr mmo cenennn- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
Iberia | wetness, | wetness, too clayey, wetness, | wetness, 
| percs slowly, | too clayey, wetness. too clayey. too clayey. 
| flooding. | percs slowly. | | | 
Jerrrenesennennnn |severe: |Moderate: |Severes |Moderate: Moderate: 
Jeanerette j wetness. wetness, | wetness. | wetness. j wetness. 
| | percs slowly. | l | 
ies eene ee e: |Severe: |Severe: | severe: |severe: |severe: 
Judice | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
| abate | percs slowly. | percs siowly. j j 
looding. 
i | l | | 
Lass sses eee eee |Severe: | Severes |Severe: |Severes [Se everes 
Latanier | wetness, | too clayey, | too clayey, j too clayey. j too clayey. 
\ percs slowly, percs slowly. | wetness. | 
flooding. 
{ | | | i 
Lb, Lew----= ----------|severe: lSevere: Isevere: Isevere: lsevere: 
Lebeau | flooding, too clayey, too clayey, I wetness, wetness, 
| | | | | 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey. i too clayey. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | { | 
Lenn nen nnn nn |Severes |Moderates | Severe: Moderate: | Moderate: 
Loreauville | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | percs slowly. | | 1 
Lprerrerrcennnen- Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |sitgnt Soaess=ss= |siight. 
Loring | wetness, | wetness, | slope, | | 
| percs slowly. } percs slowly. | wetness, j | 
ercs slowly. 
| | pe | | 
Lypsrese res ses |Moderate: Moderate: |severe: |siight Neasanses aera |siight. 
Loring wetness, | wetness, | slope. j | 
| | 


percs slowly. 
! 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 8.-~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Cont inued 


iyo pe a ee ee ee © Oe eee eye Ee ae STU he ae ee a eS Re ee 


Camp areas 


Picnic areas 


Playgrounds 
| 


|Paths and trails 
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Golf fairways 
| 


a ee Os re Se 


Mowata 


MU:* 


Muskogee@- wn meena 


Loringe-ce-- Seseee= =< 


Patoutville 


Penne enn ene nnn 


Patoutvillie 


Pe:* 


Patoutville-------~--- 


Crowley-nsee-neeernnee 


Sharkey 


| 


{slight ann------ 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
j slope. 


\Moderate: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


wetness, 


| 

{ 
Moderate: 
percs slowly. 
| 

| 


|Moderate: 
wetness, 

| 

percs slowly. 


\ wetness, 
i percs slowly. 


| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


wetness, 
percs slowly, 
flooding. 


flooding, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


|severes 
| wetness. 


i 


|siight Rieter teas 


| 
|Siight aeecennn- 


| Moderate: 
slope, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs siowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Inoderate: 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Is) ight---------- 


Isevere: 
wetness. 


| slope. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
perces slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


lsiight--------- 


jSeveres 
| wetness, 
| erodes easily. 


easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 
Severe: 
erodes easily. 
Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
erodes 


Severe: 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Isiight---------- 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


Isiight. 


| 
Isiight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
{ 
l 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Isvight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

| 
|severe: 
| wetness. 
| 
|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


flooding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil Survey 


SO ee a ee eg nN gg ee ee ee 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Spteretsas-scser= 


Sharkey 


Ts:* 


Tensas--°e<7------ 


Sharkey ---------- 


Wv:* 
Wrightsville 


Vidrine----- aeennene 


| Camp areas 
| 


flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
| 


Iseveres 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

j percs slowly. 


Isevere: 
wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
|severe: 

| wetness. 


| Picnic areas 
| 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

} 

\ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 
wetness, 
| too clayey, 
| percs slowly. 
I 
I 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| Playgrounds 
| 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


e 
too Clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
; wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
Is vere: 
| 
\ 
i 
H 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


|Paths and trails 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


| 
| 
i 
! 
I 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
|Severe: 
i 
1 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 


| Goif fairways 
| 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

\ 

i 

| 

i 

|severe: 
wetness, 

| too clayey. 

I 

I 

| 

{ 

{ 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


ee 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.~--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


[See Say for a of "good," "fair," “poor,” and "very poor." 
soil was not rate 


ore= 
wild- 
life 


a 
Wetland 


land 


wild- 
life 


enn | ood 
| 
i 


land 


otential as 
wild- 
life 


| 
| 
| 


| water 
areas 


plants 


| 
| 


at elements 


erous 
lants 


otential for 
ee | | | 
ba- | Hard~ joni Shrubs |Wetland) Shallow 
ceous | wood | 
lants trees 


Grasses! her 
and 
legumes 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Aer n---n----------- 


Acadia 


Bd----------------- 


Baldwin 


Bh:* 


Baldwin--<--------- 


Sharkey-----~----- 


BL:* 


Basile------------ 


Wrightsville------ 


Comennwnnnnnnnnnnn= 


Calhoun 


(d~----~----------- 


Commerce 


CE:* 


Comme rces-+reercr= 


Convent----------- 


Cf, Ch-~2---------- 


Convent 


Ck:* 


Convent -sers=---9= 


Commerce---~------ 


Co, Cp-n--n2----2=- 


Coteau 


CQWoewm rt te ccc meee en= 


Crowley 


De, D£------------- 


Dundee 


Dr:* 


Dundee------------ 


Alligator-~--<+--- 


Ds:* 


Dundee~-----~----- 


Sharkey~---------- 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9,~--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


tat for=-~ 


otential as 


at elements 


Or 


otentia 


Wetland 
wild- 
life 


| 
{ 
| 


land 


wild- 
life 


| Wood- 
i 
| 


en= 
land 
wild- 
life 


water 
areas 


[Wet 1and|Shatiow 
| 


plants 


lconie- | Shrubs 
erous 
lants 


| 
| 


Hard-~ 
wood 
trees 


| 
| ceous 
lants 


egumes 


Grasses |herba~ 
and 


th 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." The information in this table indicates the dominant soil 
condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Shallow 
| excavations 


Dwellings 


without basements 


{Sma commercial 
| 


buildings 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


| | | i 
A ~-wananne--nn-n-|Severe: | Severe: Isevere: |Severes Severe: 
Acadia | wetness. j wetness, | wetness, | low strength, wetness. 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | wetness, 
| | | | shrink-swell. 

BOA Heres oe ee |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Baldwin | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | low strength, wetness. 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, wetness, 

j | | shrink-swell. 
Bh:* | | | | 
Baldwin---------- |severe: |severes Isevere: | severe: Severe: 
| wetness, wetness, | wetness, low strength, wetness. 
j | shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, | wetness, 
| | flooding. | flooding. shrink-swell. 
Sharkey-+----- ~--|severe: |severes |Severe: |Severes Severe: 
| wetness, | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, wetness, 
j wetness, | wetness, j wetness. too clayey. 
i | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. 
BL:* { | | j 
Basilew-n-------- |Severe: |Severes |severe: |Severe: Severe: 
| wetness, j flooding, | flooding, } low strength, wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, flooding. 
| | flooding. 
Wrightsvilie-----| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | severe: Severe: 
| wetness. flooding, | flooding, | low. strength, wetness, 
wetness, wetness, | wetness, flooding. 
} j shrink~swell. j shrink~swell, | flooding. 
Cenc rm nnn en cece nnn |Severe: |Severe: | severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Calhoun | wetness. | wetness. i wetness. low strength, wetness. 
wetness. 
| | | | 
C-nawnn-nnnnnnne-|Severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Commerce j wetness. flooding. | flooding. low strength. wetness. 
pore | | 
Commerce*-------- |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: Severe: 
j wetness. j flooding. | flooding. | low strength, flooding. 
j | | flooding. 
Convent -=--------|Severe: Isevere: |Severe: Iseveres Severe: 
wetness. | flooding. | flooding. flooding. flooding. 
C£, Che--~9------- |severe: |severe: | severe: |Moderate: Moderate: 
Convent wetness. | flooding. } flooding. | wetness, wetness. 
| j | flooding. 
\ I 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


Shallow 


Map symbol and | | maa commercial | Local roads | Lawns and 
excavations | | | 


soil name buildings and streets j landscaping 
HH Or OOOO OHO OOOO 


Dwellings 
jwithout basements 


| | { i 
Ck:* | | | | | 
Convent-~<--- ~----|severe: |severe: |severe: jSe vere: | Moderate: 
j wetness, j flooding. | flooding. | flooding. \ wetness, 
flooding. 
| | | | | 
Commerce-------~= |Severe: | severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. flooding. flooding. low strength, wetness, 
i | | | | 
| | | flooding. | flooding. 
Co, Cp-------+--=-! severe: |Noderate: | Moderate: Se evere: Moderate: 
Coteau \ wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | low strength. | wetness, 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. j 
Cy Heeoaee se -----|severe: |severe: |Severes |severe: |Severes 
Crowley | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, low strength, | wetness. 
| | shrink~swell. | shrink-swell. | wetness, j 
I | | | shrink-swell. j 
De, Dfeeen------ ~-|severe: Moderate: Moderates |Se vere: Moderate: 
Dundee i wetness, \ wetness, | wetness, | low strength. | wetness. 
| j shrink-swell. | shrink~swell,. | | 
Dr:* | | } i | 
Dundee-~--------- |Severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: [Se evere: \Moderate: 
j wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | low strength. | wetness, 
i | shrink~swell. | shrink-swell. i | 
Alligator-------- |severe: Isevere: |Severe: \Se vere: ISevere: 
| wetness, | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey. 
| | shrink-swell. shrink-swell. | j 
Ds:* l | | | | 
Dundee-----------|Severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: [Se evere: Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | low strength. { wetness. 
j | shrink-swell. | shrink=swell. | | 
Sharkey---------- |Severe: | severe: |severe: ise evere: |Severe: 
{ wetness. | flooding, | flooding, { low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey. 
j j shrink-swell. j shrink-swell,. j | 
FA*------- ~-e-o---| Severe: |Severe: |severes Se evere: |Severe: 
Falaya | wetness. | flooding, { flooding, \ flooding. flooding. 
| j wetness. | wetness, { | 
FC:* i | 1 i i 
Fausse------7- 7" |severe: |severe: \severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| ponding. | flooding, | flooding, i low strength, | ponding, 
ponding, | ponding, | ponding, | flooding, 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink~swell, i flooding. | too clayey. 
Sharkey-*-----=--ISevere: |Severe: |severes |Severe: | severe: 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, \ wetness, 
| | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, i flooding, 
| i shrink=swell. j shrink~swell. | flooding. | too clayey. 
Pore ee eee en = -|severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Frost wetness. wetness. wetness. low strength, wetness. 
| | H H wetness. | 
i | | | | 
t i} i} 4 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Gallion 


Gp:* 
Gallion------ sas 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| Shallow 
excavations 


|severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
{ 
|Severe: 

| wetness, 


| 
|Siight----------- 
| 
| 
|Siight-~ os oo-- 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


| Severe: 

| wetness, 

j too clayey. 
| 

| 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


|severes 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
i wetness. 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
\ wetness. 


|severes 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Dwellings 


without basements 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
| shrink-sweil. 


|Yoderate: 
| shrink-swell. 


\ severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


{Snail commercial 


| buildings 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


| 
i 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


I severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe; 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

} 

i 

| 

{ 

| 

| severe: 
| wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
| flooding. 
|Severe: 
| flooding, 
\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink=swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


| Local roads 
i and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness, 
Flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
ty 
| 
| 
| 
ry 
{ 
| 
ry 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iy 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
ry 
| 
|severe: 

low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
| 
\ 
I 
| 
| 
\ge 
ty 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
Py 
| 
i 
my 
i 
| 
ry 
| 
{ 
1 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


i nr i a in rn ee en ee ce ee ee 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~-Cont inued 


Map symbol and | 


| Shallow 
soil name 


| Dwellings 
excavations | 


without basements 


{smaii commercial 
| buildings 


| Local roads 
| and streets 
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| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


tt ttt 


| | 


Mare eown | Severe: 


| Isevere: 
Mamou | wetness, i wetness. 

| I 
Mc, Md---*-------- |siight--- teteatetatadal Isiight leahatatetetaattad 
Memphis 


Nowmnnnnnnnnononwn| Slight=-non--n=-| SLighteoonnono= 
Memphis | 


= 
mh 
' 
' 
1 
i) 
' 
t 
1 
t 
' 
' 
i 
' 
‘ 
1 
1 
' 
= 
3 
o 
4 
» 
ct 
oO 


Moderate: 
Memphis slope. slope. 
Mistresses ee ates | severe: Severe: 
Mowata | wetness. wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
I 
MU:* | 
Muskogees=~----= -|Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. wetness, 
| shrink~swell. 
Loring-+-7---7--- |severe: Severe: 
} wetness, slope. 
| slope. 
Pa, Poreeewsenn--- |Severe: Moderate: 
Patoutville \ wetness. wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
Peo:* H 
Patoutville------ |severe: Moderate: 
| wetness, wetness, 
j shrink-sweil. 
Crowley ---------- Isevere: Severe: 
wetness. wetness, 


shrink-swell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Prowennoa-nanenna-| severe: 
\ 
| 
| 


Severe: 

Perry wetness. flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink~swell, 

She teste see seem \Severe: Severe: 

Sharkey | wetness. wetness, 

| shrink~-swell, 
| flooding. 
Sormnannnannnenn--|Severe: Severe: 
Sharkey | wetness. flooding, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell, 
6 cial tee circa aad \ Severe: Severe: 

Sharkey wetness, flooding, 

wetness, 


shrink~-swell, 


See footnote at end of table. 


|severes 
j wetness, 


| 
Isiignt annn------- 
| 


Moderate: 
slope. 


slope. 
Severe: 


wetness, 
shrink~swell. 


i 
| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
{ 
| 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink~-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink~-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|severe: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| low strength, 
|Severe: 
| low strength. 


lsevere: 
low strength. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


a ne a eee me ee en ee me ee nee ee cee re ne ne ne ne a me a a a a 


| Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight. 
Slight. 
Moderate: 


slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


ee re er ce gee ce ee ere ee re te SS MS mS eS SE ME ED a a tee Se as 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 
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Map symbol and | 
soil name | 


Ts:* H 
TenSasrerecce = |severes 
| wetness. 
| 
Sharkey~c----+--- |severe: 
j wetness. 
| 
| 
W:* | 
Wrightsville----- |severe: 
| wetness. 
| 
Vidrine-sec------ |Severes 


wetness. 


Shallow 
excavations 


| Dwellings 


perenout basements 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

|Severe: 
flooding, 

| wetness, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 


shrink-swell,. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-sweli. 


{sma11 commercial 
I 


buildings 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


TABLE 10.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Cont inued 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| wetness, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

| wetness, 
| too clayey. 
| 

| 

|Severes 

| wetness. 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "good," and other terms. The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition 
but does not eliminate the need for onsite investigation] 


———_—_—__—__—_ 1 EOrerowlwvwOmOR OO eee 


Map symbol and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon H Trench H Area | Daily cover 
| | | | | 


soil name absorption areas sanitary sanitary for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| | i | | 
ACs tenses rr eee ae Isevere: Isevere: | Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Acadia \ wetness, | wetness. { wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
wet * 
| | | | pene ne 
Bd~-reense--~ ie amine Iseveres Iseveres |severe: Isevere: |Po or: 
Baldwin \ wetness, \ wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
i percs slowly. j | too clayey. | | ar to pack, 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
Bh:* 
Baldwin--~-<------~ \severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. j too clayey, 
j percs slowly. j | too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
tness 
| | | [peers 
Sharkeyeecere== ----|severe: I severe: Severe: ISevere: | Poor: 
| | | | { 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey. } | hard to pack, 
wetness 
| | | | i ° 
BL:* { { \ \ 
Basile-----~-----~- Isevere: {Se vere: |Severe: |severe: |poors 
j flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness. 
j wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. j 
| percs slowly. | | | 
Wrightsville------- Isevere: Se vere: |Severe: |severe: Ip OOr: 
| flooding, j flooding, | flooding, \ flooding, | too clayey, 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, } wetness. i hard to pack, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey. | \ wetness. 
Corner errr erro snwese |severes |Se vere: |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Calhoun \ wetness, j wetness. | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | | | | 
Cd ecennennncenenene -|Severe: {se evere: |severes Isevere: |Po OOr: 
Commerce i wetness, | wetness. | wetness. j wetness. | thin layer. 
j percs slowly. | | | | 
CE:* | | | { 
Commerce-~-----+~--- |severe: [Se vere: Isevere: \severe: [Po or: 
| flooding, | flooding, \ flooding, j flooding, | thin layer. 
| wetness, | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. | 
| percs slowly. j | | | 
Convent «*<er--=-" ~-|severe: Iseveres |severe: |Severe: |Fa ir: 
{ flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness. 
{ wetness, | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. | 
| percs slowly. | | | 
CE ChceresrescdaoS + | severe: |Severe: | severe: |severe: |Fa irt 
Convent wetness, | wetness. \ wetness. \ wetness, \ wetness. 
| | | | 


| percs slowly. 
L) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Map symbol and | 
soil name absorption 


fields 


Septic tank 


i Sewage lagoon 
| 
areas 


Trench 


| sanitary 
landfill 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Soil Survey 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


a a 


Ck:* | 
Convent ------------ Isevere: 
| flooding, 
\ wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


Coteau | wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


Qy-nnnnnnn-nnennae--| Severe: 
Crowley | wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


De, Df£-------------- Isevere: 
Dundee { wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Dr:* | 
Dundee--~---------~ |severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 
Alligator---------- I severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 
| 
Ds:* | 
Dundee~-----+--=+=--- |severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Sharkey ------------ lsevere: 
wetness, 
| Peres slowly. 
i 
Fak es2nene nanan ~-7)Severe: 
Falaya | flooding, 
j wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
FC:* 
Fausse-~--<----~--- |severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
} percs slowly. 
Sharkey-<---------- | Severe: 
flooding, 


{ 

| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
j 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
i 
{ 
{ 
{ 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
I 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
I 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


looding, 
wetness, 


looding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


eo ce ces eee ee er cen ee ee ee em ee ee ee hg ee ee A Se es AS SE I St cS SE ST A a a a 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

{ 

i 

I 

| 

i 

\ 

I 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

I 
|Severes 
| wetness. 
| 
|severe: 
| wetness, 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


xy 
p 
H 
ee 


wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
ponding. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness, 


ee oe ee ee ee ee i ec rt ee a a A LE Ot A RY SS ee me 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


a a ee oe ee ee Me ee ee Ne et ee eg ee ee ee ee 


Map symbol and | Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption areas sanitary sanitary for landfill 
fields \ landfill landfill 
| | | | | 
baa aca allel |Severes Iseveres |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Frost H wetness, | wetness. | wetness. wetness. j wetness, 
| percs slowly. i i | | 
Fronannonannnnnnnnna|Severes |Severe: |Severes |Severe: |Poors 
Frost \ flooding, \ flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness. 
wetness, wetness. wetness, wetness. 
I percs slowly. | | | 
Forme errr n enter nnn |severe: |Severe: | severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Frozard \ wetness, \ wetness. | wetness, j wetness, \ wetness, 
| percs slowly. j | 
Ga, GOrrom err e nen n= moderate: lNoderate: Moderate: |stight seeweercen= Fair: 
Gallion | percs slowly. | seepage. too clayey. j | too clayey. 
ok | | | I i 
Gallion------------|Moderate: \Moderate: \Moderate: \svight--~--------!Pair: 
| { | | 
j percs slowly. { seepage, | too clayey. i | too clayey. 
slope. 
| | | | | 
Perryrerere nee nnn ne |severe: |Severe: | Severe: |severet {Poors 
j wetness, | wetness, wetness, | wetness, | too clayey, 
{ percs slowly. | too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
| \ | | i wetness. 
Lara a Heese ee | Severe: |Severe: |severe: | Severe: |Poor: 
Iberia wetness, wetness. wetness, wetness. too clayey, 
i I } | i 
j percs slowly. | | too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
| | | | | wetness. 
Jecraccere= cssenee=s |severes |Severe: |severes | severe: |Poor: 
Jeanerette | wetness, | wetness. \ wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
ercs slowly. 
[* | | | | 
Jucsearsecseseessse< |Severe: | severe: |Severe: | severe: |Poor: 
Judice | wetness, | wetness, \ wetness, | wetness, i too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey. { | hard to pack, 
| | j | wetness. 
Lasssensesserese<s-= |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Latanier \ wetness, | wetness, j wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
ercs slowly. 
| P | | | 
Lb--cen-- mononeec= |Severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: |Poor: 
eau wetness, wetness. wetness, wetness. oo clayey, 
Leb \ t | t | t: { t: | t 1 
j percs slowly. | j too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
| | | | wetness, 
LO mre enter nec e nnn |Severe: |Severe: Isevere: |severe: |Poor: 
Lebeau | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
| wetness, | wetness, j wetness, | wetness, hard to pack, 
} peres slowly. | | too clayey. | | wetness, 
LesacHscresserssest= |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Loreauville wetness, \ wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
i | | | 
i) t ' 1 


percs slowly. 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank 


too clayey. 


Soil Survey 


hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Map symbol and | | Sewage lagoon Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfili landfill 
SS 
| | | | | 
Lp, Lrocerneen- ~---|severe: \Severe: I Moderate: | Moderate: \rair: 
Loring I wetness, H wetness. i wetness. H wetness. { wetness. 
| peres slowly. | | 
Ma-w-- nose nnn n nen |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor 
Mamou | wetness, wetness, | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | i | j 
WenteedecenaneauE le Moderate: Moderate: | Slight~=----=---- | Giigitec=ciesese= Good. 
Memphis j percs slowly. j seepage. | j | 
Md, Merms-o rene neon |Moderate: | Moderate: Isiight Se enssse se ISaight wanccenn ---|Gooa. 
Memphis | peres slowly. H seepage, H | { 
| [Sem | | | 
ME wore ene n nner n nnn Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: | Moderate: lrair: 
Memphis | ala Slowly, | slope. j slope. j slope. | slope. 
slope. 
| I | | { 
Mt cae nre nn nner ne nnn Isevere: | severe: \Severe: \Severe: lpoor: 
Mowata wetness, wetness. wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
j percs slowly. | | too clayey. | | aa to pack, 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
MU:* | | | | | 
Muskogees="<---=<-- l severe: lSevere: | Severe: lSevere: Poor: 
| wetness, slope, wetness, | wetness. too clayey, 
percs slowly. wetness, too clayey. hard to pack, 
| | wetness. 
Loring----<--9e-en- lepydiee lcevere: lsevere: I severe: lpoor: 
wetness, Slope, | slope. slope. |! slope. 
j percs slowly, | wetness, | j | 
slope. 
| | | | | 
Pa, Poon nnn men n- |severe: |severes |Severe: |severe: |Fair: 
Patoutville j wetness, j wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | too clayey 
| percs slowly. | | | | wetness. 
nese | | | | | 
Patoutville---~----- | severe: Iseveres | Severe: Isevere: lrairs 
| wetness, | wetness. wetness. | wetness. j too clayey, 
ercs slowly. wetness. 
ive | | | | 
Crowley-erscerneen= |Severes ISeveres |Severes |severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness. j wetness, } wetness. j too clayey, 
percs slowly. too clayey. hard to pack, 
| | | | i wetness 
| | | H i : 
PU seer eee esn eae =s> |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Poors 
Perry | flooding, } flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
i wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | hard to pack, 
j percs slowly. | | too clayey. | | wetness, 
Shrew enn ee ener enn nn \Severe: |Severe: |severe: |severes |Poors 
Sharkey wetness, | wetness. | wetness, j wetness. | too clayey, 
| i | | 
| | | | 
I i ' i) 


| 
percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 


hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness, 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench Area 
soil name | absorption | areas \ sanitary sanitary 
fields landfill landfill 
| | | | 
So, Sprrsesssorsece= | severe: |severe: |severe: {Severe 
Sharkey | flooding, j flooding, j flooding, j flooding, 
| wetness, \ wetness. i wetness, | wetness. 
| percs slowly. j j too clayey. | 
rei | | | | 
Tensas~-~-------+-— |severe: |Severe: \severe: | Severe: 
| wetness, { wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
} percs slowly. | j | 
Sharkeyee------- ---|Severe: |severes |Severes |Severe: 
| wetness, i flooding, H wetness, \ wetness. 
| percs slowly. i wetness. | too clayey. 
| | | | 
W:* 
Wrightsville------~ |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, \ wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
j percs slowly. | j too clayey. 
| | | | 
Vidrine----e<-7e~-- | Severe: | severe: |severe: | Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness. \ wetness, | wetness. 
| percs slowly. j too clayey. 
| | | | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
I 
\ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| too clayey, 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features 
are defined in the Glossary. See text for 
definitions of "good," "fair," and other terms. 
The information in this table indicates the 
dominant soil condition but does not eliminate 
the need for onsite investigation] 


Map symboi and! —Roadfill 
| 
soil name } 


| 
|Poor: 
Acadia i low strength, | thin layer, 
i wetness, | wetness. 
| shrink-swell. | 
Bd-------- —----— | Poor: Poor: 
Baldwin | low strength, j thin layer, 
} wetness, j wetness. 
} shrink-swell. | 
Bh:* | 
Baldwin--~-----~ |Poor: | Poors 
| low strength, | thin layer, 
H wetness, j wetness. 
| shrink-swell, j 
Sharkey --------- |Poor: |Poor: 
| low strength, } too clayey, 
| wetness, j wetness. 
| shrink-swell, | 
BL:* H I 
Basile----------| Poor: |Poors 
| low strength, wetness. 
j wetness. | 
Wright svi11e~---|Poor: |Poor: 
i low strength, j thin layer, 
i wetness, | wetness. 
j shrink-swell. | 
Coswanccesensree | Poors |Poor: 
Calhoun | low strength, | wetness. 
| wetness. 
Cdewnn nn ascennnns |Poor: lrair: 
Commerce | low strength, | thin layer. 
CE:* i H 
Commerce-------- |Poor: Fair: 
j low strength. | too clayey, 
| | thin layer. 
Convent-~----=- -|Fatr: | Good. 
} wetness. | 
GE, Chesesee ease pairs Icooa. 
Convent i wetness. i 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


—_— ee er 


Map symbol and 


| Roadfill 
soil name | 


Ck:* | 
Convent--=------ {Fairs 
j wetness. 
Commerce-------- |Poor: 
j low strength. 
Co,, Cp-reaense<<= |Poor: 
Coteau | low strength. 
CWeeennnn- -------| Poor: 
Crowley | low strength, 
j wetness. 
De, Df----------- |Fair: 
Dundee | wetness. 
Dr:* | 
Dundeerw--e----- trairs 
j wetness. 
Alligator------- |Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
Ds:* | 
Dundee--------=-|Fair: 
| wetness. 
Sharkey--------- |Poor: 
| low strength, 
wetness, 
| shrink~-swell, 
PAR eee nn nnn— ~--|Patrs 
Falaya l thin layer, 
wetness, 
FC:* | 
Fausses------~9- |Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
Sharkey--------- |Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
Fo, Frow---e----- |Poor: 
Frost | low strength, 
| wetness, 
FZrerrr esis rset | Poor: 
Frozard low strength, 


wetness. 
i) 


See footnote at end of table. 


Topsoil 
| 


‘air: 
thin layer. 


| thin layer, 
\ wetness, 

I 

| 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Good. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
area reclaim, 
thin layer. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


7* 


Iberia 


Loreauville 


Mowata 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Roadfill 
| 


| low strength, 
j wetness, 

| shrink-swell. 
| 

{ 

| 

i 


low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


| low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 


|Poor: 


low strength, 
| wetness. 


|Poor: 
| low strength. 


j low strength, 
| wetness. 


low strength, 
| wetness, 

j shrink~swell. 
' 


| Topsoil 
{ 


§ 
B 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Q 
° 
° 
io" 
ry 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


ry 
@ 
H 


small stones. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


Fair: 
small stones. 


g 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Map symbol and H Roadfil2 
p sy j 
soil name j 


MU:* i 


Muskogee-----~--| Poor: 
j low strength, 
j shrink-swell. 
Loring---------~ {Poor 
| low strength. 
Pa, Pooweencenn-= |Poor: 
Patoutville | low strength. 
Pc:* | 
Patoutville----- |Poor: 
| low strength. 
Crowley--------- |Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness, 
Pross-=<< easecss= |Poor: 
Perry \ low strength, 
i wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
Sh, So, Sprss+s-+ lPoor: 
Sharkey | low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
Ts:* | 
TensaS-------7-- |Poor: 
| low strength. 
Sharkey--7------ |Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
W:* H 
Wrightsville----|Poor: 
{ low strength, 
| wetness, 
shrink-swell. 
Vidrine--~------ lPoor: 


* See description of the map unit for composition 


| Topsoil 
| 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Good. 


Good. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive scil features are defined in the Glossary. 
The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition 


"slight," "moderate," 


and "severe." 


TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


but does not eliminate the need for onsite investigation] 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


T Limitations for-- T Features atrecting-- 


Map symbol and | Pond | Enbankin Aquifer-fed : Terraces 


soil name | reservoir 


™ 
| 


ankments , 
dikes, and 


excavated 


Drainage and 


Grassed 


areas levees i ponds diversions = waterways 


See footnote at end of table. 


Acree creenncensen= |Slight-~=--~-~-|Severe: 
Acadia | | hard to pack, 
| wetness. 
Bd=-csecs-sshe=ss= Istight ca aetiad |Severe: 
Baldwin | | wetness. 
| | 
Bh:* | | 
Baldwin---------- |siight---------|Severe: 
| | wetness. 
| | 
Sharkey---7~------ |Sitaht nec |Severe: 
| | hard to pack, 
| wetness. 
BL:* i | 
Basile----------- | Moderate: |Severe: 
| seepage. | wetness, 
I l 
Wrightsville--~-- |siight Seppe severe: 
| | wetness. 
| | 
Commnennannan--~--|S2ight Santee ee |severe: 
Calhoun j piping, 
j | wetness. 
Cdeaeersacssf==ss- | Moderate: |severe: 
Commerce | seepage. | thin layer, 
| wetness. 
CE:* H H 
Commerce-<<---=---= Moderate: | severe: 
j seepage, j thin layer, 
| | wetness. 
Convent-----9---= |Moderate: |Severe: 
| seepage. } piping, 
j | wetness. 
Chy Chave-sne sere Moderate: | severe: 
Convent | seepage. j piping, 
| | wetness. 
Ck:* | | 
Conventers=-72--= | Moderate: |Severes 
| Seepage. | piping, 
| | wetness. 
Commerce --------- Moderate: |Severe: 
seepage. j thin layer, 
| wetness. 
i) 


Severe: 
no water. 


vere: 
low refill. 


nu & 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


slow refill. 


Severe: 


slow refill. 


Vere: 
low refill. 


an 
ag 


Severe: 
Siow refill. 


' 
H 
| 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
H 
| 
H 
H 
|severes 
! 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
H 
H 
! 
H 
| 
| 
! 
H 
H 
| 
! 
| 
| 
\ 


Percs slowly--~jErodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 

Percs Slowly--~|Erodes easily, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Percs slowly--~j,Erodes easily, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Percs 
percs slowly. 


Percs slowly, 


e Erodes easily, 
flooding. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Percs slowly, 
flooding. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


Percs slowly--- 


| 
| 
l 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
Slowly--~-;Wetness, 
i 
| 
| 
l 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Favorable------ |Erodes easily, 
j wetness. 


Flooding------- | Erodes easily, 
wetness. 
t 


Flooding---~--- lErodes easily, 
j wetness. 


Favorable---~-- j Erodes easily, 
| wetness. 


Flooding-----~-|Erodes easily, 
| wetness. 


Flooding------- |Brodes easily, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 


Erodes 


easily. 


Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT-~-Continued 


| 1 Enbankncs aT H ee ee == 
Map symbol and ankments , er- erraces 


soil name | receuieiy dikes, and | Gicavated | Drainage | and | Grassed 
} areas j levees ponds j diversions waterways 
| | | | | i 
O, Cprerrcceerce= Light--------- loderate: vere: avorable--+--- rodes easily, rodes easily. 
Co, C {s ht \™ derat |se lr |E d i IE d i 
Coteau \ | thin layer, i no water. j | wetness. { 
iping, 
| | P | | | | 
wetness. 
| | 1 | ] | 
CWeererwwnmennence |sright sereccce ---|severes |severe: {Peres slowly--=| Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Crowley wetness. no water. wetness, erodes easily, 
| | | | | percs slowly. peres slowly. 
De, DEqs<--ssesse- \Moderate: Isevere: | severe: | Favorable ea ae l Erodes easily, | prodes easily, 
| { \ \ | I 
Dundee | seepage. j piping, | slow refill. j | wetness. | rooting depth. 
tness. 
| pes | | 
Dr:* | | | | | i 
Dundeer--=-"----- Moderate: |Severes |Severe: |Favorable------|Brodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
| seepage. j piping, j slow refill. | | wetness. } rooting depth. 
wetness. 
| | i | | | 
Alligator--------!s1ight Senreesss \Severe: \severe: Peres slowly---{!Wetness, letness, 
| | | | | | 
| | hard to pack, | slow refill. | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
wetness 
{ i . i | | I 
Ds:* { | | | i i 
Dundee----------- |Moderate: | Severe: | Severe: |Pavorable casas Erodes easlly, | Erodes easily, 
| seepage. | piping, | slow refill. | | wetness. | rooting depth. 
wetness, 
| | i | | | 
Sharkey---+------ Istight-- ommeene |severe: |severe: |Peres stowly---|Wetness, lwetness, 
| | hard to pack, slow refill. | j percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
wetness. 
i | | | | i 
FAX -2e em ee nec n enn \Moderate: | severe: Isevere: lProoding Sota => | Erodes easily, lwetness, 
Falaya | seepage. | Lea | slow refill. | { wetness. | erodes easily. 
wetness 
] i ; | | | | 
FC:* | | | | | | 
Fausse-~-7-e---- seis |slight---------|Severe: |severe: Ponding, |Ponding, lietness, 
| \ hard to pack, | slow refill. | percs slowly, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
onding. flooding. 
| | P | | | | 
Sharkey------<--= |suight seSeecce= |severe: |se vere: Peres slowly, |e tness, wetness, 
s | hard to pack, | Slow refill. | flooding. \ P percs SLOWLY. percs slowly. 
wetness 
| | i | | i | 
Fore erro nnn er eran {Slight Cotetahastetateteteal |Severe: Ise vere: |Peres slowly--- Erodes easily, lwetness , 
Frost | wetness, | slow refill. { wetness, | erodes easily, 
| | | | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Freecrescessnse= --|siight---- os<-= |severe: {Se vere: |Peres slowly, |Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Frost \ | wetness. | slow refill. | flooding. | wetness, | erodes easily, 
ercs slowly. percs slowly. 
| | | | e | 
FZ -s3-S<2s8<sc<<5> {Slight reSs=ss25 |Severe: {se vere: Peres slowly---|Frodes easily, |Wetness, 
Frozard wetness. Slow refill. wetness, erodes easily, 
| | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Gara tsoe se eoee er voderate | moderate: [Se evere: |Deep to water lErodes easily lprodes easily. 
Gallion seepage thin layer, | no water. | | 
| | { | 
i} i { i} 


See footnote at end of table. 


i 
| 
| 
1 


piping. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Limitations for-- T Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond | Embankments, | Aquifer-fed t T Terraces 


| 
| 
i 


soil name | reservoir | dikes, and | excavated | Drainage and | Grassed 
areas levees ponds } } diversions waterways 
| | | | | | 
Gorm ser nee nnn e en INoderate: |Moderate: Isevere: |Deep to water lravorable Sa tatahalated Favorable. 
Gallion seepage. thin layer, no water. 
| | | | | | 
piping. 
| | | | i | 
Gp:* | | | | | { 
Gal Lion---------~ | Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water | Erodes easily | Erodes easily. 
i seepage. | thin layer, | no water. j } | 
piping. 
| | \ | | \ 
PEL ye Sa ee seers Isaight Sasa oes |severe: |Severe: |Percs slowiy---|Wetness, |Wetness, 
} } hard to pack, | slow refill. | percs slowly. } rooting depth, 
| | wetness. | | | percs slowly. 
Tan-nnon-mnnnnnnnn|S1ight-~ Car iete) | Moderate: |severe: |Peres slowly---|Not needed~-=--- lwetness, 
Iberia j | compressible, | slow refill. | j percs slowly. 
j } low strength, } | } } 
| j shrink-swell. | | | | 
Jerernrnrecssscene |Slight---------|severe: |Severe: Favorable acai! lErodes easily, wetness, 
Jeanerette | | wetness. | slow refill. | | wetness. i erodes easily. 
DE aaa ernie at ~--|siight-~-------|severe: |Severe: |Peres slowly---|Wetness, wetness, 
Judice | | hard to pack, slow refill. | j percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
wetness. 
{ { | | { { 
Lawerr rere ceceen- |Moderate: | severe: | Severe: | Peres slowly--- | Erodes easily, wetness, 
Latanier | seepage. j piping, slow refill. | | wetness, | erodes easily, 
| | wetness. | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Lpeest reso hsenss5 |siight ot latent! |severe: | severe: |Peres slowly---|Wetness, wetness , 
Lebeau j | hard to pack, | slow refill. | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
wetness. 
| | | | | | 
LOsernscensesenane |siight---------|Severe: | severe: |Percs Slowly, lwetness, lwetness, 
Lebeau | | hard to pack, slow refill. flooding. percs slowly. j percs slowly. 
wetness. 
I | \ | | | 
L@r nner rn ener eese | Moderate: | Severe: |severe: |Favorable aeclciatas | Erodes easily, wetness, 
Loreauville | seepage. { wetness. i siow refill. | wetness. | erodes easily. 
Lp, Lrrwrrennnennm \voderate: Moderate: |Severes |siope eosssen ~--|Erodes easily, {Erodes easily, 
Loring | seepage. | piping. | no water. | } wetness. | reoting depth, 
Macweosn-nec- sone |SLight aoe heme, |Severe: |Severes |Peres slowly---|Brodes easily, |etness, 
Mamou | j wetness. | no water. | | wetness. j erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 
| | | | | | 
bla a lien a |Moderate: |severe: | severe: |Deep to water |Erodes easily lerodes easily. 
Memphis | seepage. | piping. | no water. | | | 
Md, Mer----~----~~ Moderate: |Severe: |Severes IDeep to water |Erodes easily |Erodes easily. 
Memphis seepage, piping. no water. 
| siope. { { l { | 
| | | | | | 
MisaSsseesSssesss5 |Severes |Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |stope, |SLope 
Memphis Slope. | piping. | no water. | | erodes CASTS Y.s) erodes easily. 
Mins ase terse Isiight Siena |severe: | Severe: |Percs slowly--- | Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Mowata | wetness, | slow refill. i | wetness, | erodes easily, 
i { | { i 
1 I 1 1 \ 


See footnote at end of 


percs slowly. percs slowly. 
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soil name reservoir 


TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


Limitations for-- } Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Terraces 


dikes, and 


| excavated 


Drainage | and 
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1 Grassed 


areas levees ponds diversions waterways 


| 
MU:* i 
Muskogee~----- ~--|Moderate: 
| slope. 
| 
Loring----------- | severe: 
j slope. 
| 
Pa, Ph-s----==---- |Siight- sugieee 
Patoutville 
| 
Pe:* i 
Patoutville------ |stight aeedee ne 
\ 
| 
Crowley---s=<----- |siight eoeeennn 
i 
| 
DESaasrerearerte rs {Slight wn enen-- 
Perry | 
{ 
SNrwewn nnn n nnn ecnnn |SLight-----=-- 
Sharkey 
| 
So, Sp-----~------ |SLight woreecen 
Sharkey | 
| 
Ts:* | 
Tensas~-~-------- Moderate: 
seepage. 
| 
Sharkey----c----- |Siight me newene 
| 
| 
Wv:* | 
Wrightsville----- {Slight See 
{ 
i 
Vidrinest-7++--+- ISiight--------- 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 


Moderate: 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
piping. 


Moderate: 


| piping, 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
{ piping, 
wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


hard to pack, 


| wetness. 


hard to pack, 


| wetness, 


lsevere: 


hard to pack, 


wetness. 


piping, 
| wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 


|Severe: 


hard to pack, 


| wetness. 


| wetness. 


i 


| Moderate: 


hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
Slow refill. 


vere: 
low refill. 


n 
Wo 


vere: 
low refili. 


fe) 
no 


vere: 
low refill. 


n 
an 


Severe: 
siow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


vere: 
o water. 


50 


| 
| 
Percs slowly, |Erodes easily, 
s wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Sloperw--n----- |Stope, 
erodes easily 
wetness. 


Percs slowly---)|Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Peres slowly~-- ;Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 

Percs slowly=-</Erodes easily, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Wetness, 


Percs slowly, 
£ percs slowly. 


looding. 


Percs slowly---|Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


looding. peres slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


Percs slowly--- 


Percs slowly---)Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Percs slowly-~--|Erodes easily, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Percs slowly--~!Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
Percs slowly, |wetness, 
£ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
I 
\ 
| 
{ 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


Erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
rooting depth, 
percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
‘| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
lWetness, 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
] 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— LS LL. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. In general, 
the dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


| | Classification prrag- | Percentage passing H | 
Map symbol and jDepth) USDA texture | | jments | sieve number-- jLiguid peaaee 
soil name | | unisiea | aasuro | > 3 [7 rN hist Hticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
= | | ea | | | ee | 
Agsesveeseseeee | -9 9 isiit loam-------- [ie CL-ML |a -4 0 | 100 | 100 |95- 100|85- 100| <30 |NP=7 
Acadia | o-1alsiit loam, silty Ae 0 } 100 | 100 |95-100/85-100] 30-40 11-18 
Pome se | ee ecuaa c aec| 
|14- aalciay, silty clay |cH, CL |A~7-6 0 |} 200 | 100 s-r00l 0-100 42-70 |20-43 
{44-60/Clay, silty clay,|cH, cL fa-7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100/85-100} 35-65 |15-38 
silty clay loan. A-6 
| | | | | | I 1 | | 
Baesteseeasese- = | 0-6 Isuity clay loam 'ct, cH la-7-6, |! 0 |! 100 |! 100 | 100 95-100! 35-55 15-28 
Baldwin | a-6 | | | | | | | 
| 6- relover silty clay |x la~7-6 | 0 {25 -100!95+ -100195- 100| 90-100 51-75 {25-45 
{28-60|Clay, silty clay,|cH, CL _{a-7-6, | 0 — |95-100/95-100195~ 100|90~100| 35-65 |15-35 
silty clay loam, A-6 
| | | | | | t | { { | 
need i | | | ne ee ee eee | | 
Bal @win-----~=-- 0-6 Isiity clay loam \ct., CH |a~7-6, 0 100 | 100 | 100 |95-2001 35-55 115-28 
A-6 
| 6- 24|clay, silty clay |CH la-7-6 | 0 {95-1001 95~ 100195~ ~100|90-100! 51-75 |25~45 
24-74|Clay, silty clay,{cH, cL {a-7-6, | 0 — |95-200!95- 100|95-100!90-100] 35-65 115-35 
silty clay loam, A-6 
| | | | | \ | \ \ \ | 
Sharkey----- ~aoe| 0-6 Icay ecccees lcu, cL ln-7-6, | 0 | 100 100 100 |95- -100 46-85 122-50 
A-7-5 
| 6-4al clay wenn nen en anne lcH |A-7-6, 0 | 100 100 100 esea 56-85 130-50 
A-7-5 
laa-colciay, silty clay Ich, cH la~ : | 0 100 | 100 100 {95-100 32-85 111-50 
loam, silt loam. A-7-6, 
| | | i ae | ! { | | | 
| | | | | \ | | | j | 
gle i | | | rr or re Se | 
Basi le---------- | 0-20}Siit loam------ ~-|, cL, A~4 0 100 | 100 |90-100] 75-95 <30 |NP-10 
CL=ML 
|20-48 |stity clay loam lot la-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 195-100|80-95 | 30-42 112-20 
A-7-6 
lag-colsiit loam, silty !cr la-6, a-4,! 0 | 100 ! 100 !o5-100!80-95 | 28-42 ! 8-20 
Se PASBerte S02. S10 p00 si 2b t00 B02 
| | | | \ \ | | | | | 
lirightsvilie----| o-nalsiit igagsantesce IML, cL, lana 0 | 100 195-100! 90-100] 75-100} «31 |np-20 
CL=ML 
\14-46|siity clay, clay,|CH, CL la-7 | o | 100 | 100 |95-100/90-100! 41-65 |22-40 
| | silty clay Loam. | | | | i | | i 
|46-60|siity clay loam, jcL, cH la-7, a6 | 0 | 100 195-100!95-100/90-100| 35-55 |16~30 
silty clay, silt 
| 1 eam: { | 1 | { | { | | 
| | | | I \ \ | \ I | 
Co-----=-------+= | o-iglsiit loam-------- lcuemL, ML, !a-4 { 9 1100 ! 100 ! 100 !95-100! «32 Iwp-10 
Sara ec ges | i a a ae aca ec | 
|18- 46(siity clay loam, |ct la~6, | 0 100 100 los- 1001 95- -100! 30-45 Ihi-24 
| } silt loam. | | A-7-6 } } | | | j 
l46-colsiit loam-------- [cL, cirmt |a-s, A-a | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 {90-1001 25-40 | 5-20 
Cin-secenannnenee | o-g 'siit loam-------- lcu-mL, cL, la-4 1 9 1100 ! 100 ! 100 !75-100! <30 !np-10 
sae poe eee a eae i ese ae ta 
| g-35!Siity clay loam, let |A=6, | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 {85-100 32-45 jr-23 
| | silt loam, a Cam> | A-7-6 | | | j | | 
|35-60|stratified very |CL-ML, aoe A-6,{ 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |75-2001 23-45 | 3-23 
| | fine sandy loam | ML A-7-6 | } 1 | j | | 
fi (qteeere ey | | | | | 
1 1 i) ' 1 J ' t t 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


Map symbol and jDepthy USDA texture 


| 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO | 


3 
inches! 4 10 | 40 | 200 index 
Vee. Bet oe eae, ee 


[ | 
cre# to] | | 
Commerce-~------ 0-5 Isiity Clay loam lc |a~6, 
A-7-6 
5-25|Siity Clay loam, {ct |a~6, 
| j silt loam, loam. | | A-7~6 
[25-60;Si1t loam---~---= jCL-ML, Ch, {A~4, A-6, 
ML A-7-6 
| | | i 
Convent-<---=--- | 0-4 Isat loam--~----~ lmz, CL-ML la-a 
| a=e0 Silt loam, very jMLy CL-ML /A-4 
j | fine sandy dean. 
CeseRec es 0-6 Ivery fine sandy {M, CL=ML lana 
onvent loam, 
6-60/siit loam, very |M, CL-ML jaca 
| fine sandy loam. j | 
Pao woenn bala loatal | 0-7 very fine sandy {mt., CL-ML la~a 
onvent loam. 
| 7-60!siit ioam, very /mL, ct-mn !a-4 
j j fine sandy Loan. | | 
Ck:* l ] I | 
Convent--------- 0-5 suit loam-------- (mt, cL-ML la-4 
| a achat loam, very j|ML, CL=-ML Veg 
} | fine sandy Pon | 
Connerce---=---~| 0-6 sit loam--~--- --|c-ML, Ch, {A~4 
ML 
| 6-30|Siity clay loam, !cL |A~6, 
| | silt loam, toate A-7-6 
jours | BEraritted very jouekhe ag ak , A-6, 
\ | fine sandy loam | ML A-7-6 
| | to silty clay. | 
Commenter enn enn n | 0-6 sit loam--------!mz,, CL-ML la-4 
Coteau j 6-45 Silty Clay loam, job la-é 
| j silt loam. | | 
j 29772) Shae loam------ o7 CLoML, CL laa, A~6 
Upsaheresseeneeee 0-5 Isat loam=-------|ML, ci-ML la-4 
Coteau i 5-34 Silty clay loam, jh la-6 
j silt loam. { | 
joacee eile LoanH=4-=--= jCL-ML, CL |A-4, A-6 
CWenrm nnn tener e n= | o-20!siit loam-~------ IML, CL-ML, !A-4 
Crowley | | cL | 
20-31!siity ciay, silty!cH, ch la-7-6 
| clay loam. | H 
SIERO ort Ey. clay loam, ;CL, CH la-7-6, 


| silty clay. | A-6 
' 1 1 i) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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an ee a ee re re me en es ag cre er rm me ae wn i a ca re rr me a ne re ee ren ee es ee cee er ee cr a me a ee 


sieve number-- | 
SS 


100 
100 


100 


100 


100 


\ 
{ 


100 90-1001 
100 85-100 
ico !75-100! 


H 
i \ 


95-100185-100! 
95-100} 75-100 
\ \ 
95-100185-1001 
95-100|75-1001 
| ! 


95-100|85-100 


| 
\ | 

l i 
95-100|85-1001 
95-100|75-100| 
| 


100 |75-1001 
100 |85~100| 
100 {75-100} 

) ] 

| ] 
100 |95-100| 
100 |95-1001 
100 195-200! 
100 {95-100} 
100 195-100! 
100 195-100] 


95-100}80-100| 
95-100|85~200] 
95-100/85-100| 

_ 


Liguid 
limit 


32-50 
32-45 


23-45 
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|Plas- 
jticity 


| 
| 


111-25 
|21-23 
3-23 


NP-7 
NP-7 
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Soil Survey 
TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~Cont inued 
| | | Classification [Frag | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and jDepth, USDA texture | | jmegts j sieve number-- jliquid janes 
soil name i | | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | | | | limit [ticity 
inches! 4 10! 40 | 200 | index 
t In t t | t Pet t Pet 
i | | | |— | \ | | \ | 
Peceersectaecece. 1 o-6 Isiit icam-------- len, cu-mt,la-a, a-~6 | o |! 100 | 100 |90-100175~98 | 20-35 | 3-11 
Dundee | | na ‘| | | | | | | 
| 6- aaisiity clay loam, fe In-6, A-7 0 100 | 100 loo- eels ~95 | 28-4 4 |22- 22 
clay loam, sandy 
| | Clay loam. { | | { | ! { | 
129-60 |Loan, very fine Ict., CL-ML, Ana 0 100 100 {85-1001 60-90 £30 INP-8 
sandy loam, silt} ML 
fy eeny | ie eee cae ee | 
| | | | | { | | | 
Dpecoesaecscseccs | 0-6 Istaty clay loam |cL, CL-ML, /A-4, A-6 | 0 | 100 100 |90-100| 75-98 |! 20-35 3-11 
Dundee 
| 6-ae|siity clay loam, Ici |A-6, A-7 | 0 100 | 100 |190-100|70-95 | 28-44 {12-22 
clay loam, sandy 
| | clay loam. | | | \ | | | \ | 
|48-60|Loam, very fine Ich, CL-ML, In 4 0 100 | 100 !es-100/60-90 <30 Inp-8 
sandy loam, silt, ML 
ee eperd | | Peo San ee Sie 
| | | | | \ | | | \ | 
Dr:* | | | | | | | | | { | 
Dundee=---=----~| 0-6 [saat loam------ -- |cL, CL-ML, 1A-4, A-6 0 | 100 100 190-100175-98 | 20-35 3-11 
ML 
6-37)/siity clay loam, Ici \a-6, A-7 |! 0 100 | 100 |90-100] 70-95 | 28-44 |12-22 
clay loam, sandy 
| | clay loam. } \ | \ | | | \ | 
|37-68} Loam, very fine |ch, CL-ML, |A~4 0 100 100 |25-100160-90 £30 Inp-8 
sandy loam, silt, ML 
ht pene | a er eer re ee | 
| | | | | \ | | \ | | 
Alligator---=---| 0-6 Aco aneaaees ----| CH la7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100195~100| 52-75 130-50 
| 6-4 pyottty clay, clay iS jA-7 0 | 100 | 100 100 j23° 100} 62-94 jos64 
49-70!Silty clay loam, ai A-7 0 100 | i00 | 100 !e5-100! 62-94 133-64 
Fae arp ao Circa aie Ser aoc a 
ae | oT oder eit he ihe 4 
| | | | | | | | | \ | 
Ds:* | | \ | I i { | | | 
Dundee-----~---- | 0-6 sit loam-------~ tc, CL-ML, |A~4, A-6 | 0 100 100 |s0- 100] 75- 98 20-35 3-11 
ML 
|! 6= 2a|sity clay loam, len la-6, A-7 0 100 | 100 |90- 100} 70- 95 | 28-44 {12-22 
silt loam, sandy ! 
| | clay loam. I | | | | } | } | 
|42-60!Loam, very fine [Che CL-ML, |A~4 0 | 100 | 100 la5-1 00{60- 90 <30 |NP~2 
sandy loam, silt 
| | Joam. | | | | / | | | | 
\ | | | \ | | \ \ | | 
Sharkey--=------ | 0-4 {sity clay------- lcH, cL n~7-6, 0 100 | 100 | 100 {95 -100 46-85 122-50 
Aa?-5 
| a-43|clay de secesctaass Ice la~7-6, 0 100 |! 100 100 \s Se 200! 56-85 130-50 
A-7-5 
|43-60}Clay, silty clay Ic, CH laa : | 0 100 | 100 | 100 |9 5- 100} 32-85 111-50 
loam, silt loam. A~-7-6, 
| | | la-7-5' | { | | | | | 
| | | | \ \ \ \ \ | | 
Pa¥adessseecncs=: | o-s3lsait 1oam-------- IM, CL-ML, !a-4 f 9 «1100 | 100 | 100 los-i00! <30 !np-10 
Lae amas [rere Be) fe gt iG EOD tee amend 
'53-colsiit loam, silty !mp, cp !a-a, a-e,! 0 | 100 |! 100 | 100 !95-100! 25-43 | 7-16 
eam | a a aca fs A ce 
| | | i | | { | 
t 1 1 1 1 i) i] 1 i} 


| j clay loam. 
' ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


very fine sandy 
loam. 


| | Classification | Frag- Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and [epee USDA texture | | ean | sieve number-- ete jElas 
soil name | | | Unified AASHTO j | | | \ limit jticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
i t Pot | t ! t Pet 
j= | | | ;—= | | | | ;—= | 
FC:* | | | | | t ! ! { | | 
ausse---------- o-8 |clay------------- , OH, -7-6, 100 | 100 | 100 !95-100! 50-100! 21-72 
F |! Ic |x OH mila | O 0 \9 of 50 
A-7-5 
8-44 Clay ekeeeeeeeace lc 1n~7 26; | | 100 100 | 100 |95-100} 60-100/31-71 
A-7-5 
|44-60|Ciay, silty clay, |cH, MH, A~7~6, | 100 | 100 | 100 |95-100| 45-1001 16-71 
silty clay loam.,; CL, ML A-7-5 
| i | | | j | | | | | 
Sharkey------ ---| 0-4 Iclay-==- eae ~-|cH, CL |a~7-6, 100 100 | 100 !95-100| 46-85 122-50 
A-7-5 
§-42| Clay-~---------~- |cH |A~7-6, | | 100 100 | 100 |95-200 56-85 }30~50 
A-7-5 
|42-60|Ciay, silty clay |ck, CH |A~6, | | 100 | 100 | 100 195-100 32-85 {22-50 
| loam, silt caeeae | A-7-~6, j | | | | | | 
aA-7- 
bd | rune | | | | | | 
Fosee-se0 SSoseese | g-iolsiit icam--------lch-mz, CL, !A-4 | | 100 | 100 | 100 !8o-100! 25-31 | 3-10 
cane: ies ges | RI aca ec ag | 
lho-colsiity clay loam, !ct ln-e, | 100 | 100 | 100 !90-100! 35-50 !1s-25 
|! silt loam. Ie : A-7-6 | | | | 
Fr--------------- | g-22!siat. 1cam-------~ lcL-ML, CL, laq4 1 9 | 00 | 100 | 100 !80-100! 25-31 | 3-10 
Saas pores hea feel fp RO spe MO SIDE og Bee 
loa-6o!siity clay loam, !cL la-6, { 9 | 100 |! 100 | 100 !90-200! 35-50 !15-25 
| silt loam. [arto | | | 
Fyrn--na-eenneee | 2 -6 isirt Loam=----=- |, ccm, |a-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 195~ sco «32 |NP-7 
Frozard | 6-56|siity clay loam, {Cl |R6, | 0 [95-1001 95~100|90-100}85-100| 32-50 |15-27 
silt loam. A-7-6 
ls6-66!siit loam, siity !cx la-6, | 9 195-100!95-100!90-100!85-100! 30-45 !12-23 
| | Chay joan, | foe ae en ee - . | 
Gaw-----n==- ~----! 0-8 Isiit 1oam------- -l ML, CL-ML, la-a, a-6 | 0 | 100 ! 100 ! 100 !o0-100! <2g Iwp-ii 
ae Roe i "| pate tg AOD iho jetOer peer tee | 
alia denemiet ee, la-6 1 9 | 400 } 100 | 100 !o0-100! 28-40 b11-17 
prefasmcag ee |e fae [ae |e posal ae 
loam. 
lay-colstratifiea siity !ct, cu-mt !a-6, a-4 | o | 100 $100 ! 100 !90-100! 23-34 | 4-12 
| | Clay loam to l | | | { l | OG | 
\ | very fine sandy | | \ | \ | | | | 
| | seam | { | | { { | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Goeceurepsaecsens |! o-6 !siity clay loam IC CL {A-6 | 0 100 100 | 100 |o0- 200! 33-40 115-20 
Gallion | 6-a2|siit loam, siity [CL la~6 | 0 } 100 | 100 | 100 }90-100} 28-40 j11-17 
clay loam, loam. 
lao-colstratified silty !cL, cL-mt !a-6, a-4! o | 100 ! 100 |! 100 90-100! 23-34 | 4-12 
Spe ree eae a eae lc 
£ dy 
ps eee ae ene | | | 
{ | ° | | \ | \ | { I | 
Gp:* l I | | | | | | i | | 
Gari ten=ssenscus | 9-6 {sit Loan---=---= |My cL- HL, |A~4, A-6 | 0 100 | 100 100 190 0-100] £28 INP-21 
6-43!siit loam, silty let te | 9 | 400 |! 100 ! 100 !9 aaa 28-40 !11-17 
Clay loam, clay | | | ia | | 
loam. 
Ix , CL-ML lA-6, A-4 | 0 100 | 100 | 100 !s0-1 oo] 23-34 4-12 
| ae ae er re a 
i } | | } } | 
t 1 i 1 t i) ' 


| 

| 

| 

| 

|43-60| stratified silty | 
| | clay loam to | | 
| | | 

| | | | 
' I ' i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


T : : Ciassification TFrag- | Percentage passing 7 | 
Map symbol and {Depth USDA texture | nents sieve number-- a [Eas 
soil name Unified AASHTO > 3 Y i / limit ; ticity 
i ! H i lsnches! 4 l 16 | 40 i 200 l index 
n 
Py el td EE lel 
Gp:* 

Perry-----3---=~ | o-6 Isiity clay-------lcH, cL {a~7-6 7-6 | 0 100 | 100 100 |95-100| 45-75 |22-45 
| 6-23] Clay-----=---~--~!CH la-7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |95-100! 60-20 |33-50 
123-60|Clay--==en---no=- lc, ct {a-7~6 | 0 |90-100185-100/75-100170-100! 45-80 {22-50 

lavs---=-- naa---- | o-2}ciay-----=---~--- cu, ct, mula~7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 s-i00 45-8 {22-52 
Iberia A-7-5 
li2-aelciay, silty clay lou, mai ota~7-6, 0 los- 100190-1 00|90-100| 85-1001 58-88 132-52 
A-7-5 
lag-7olsiity clay, siit !cu, cL, mHla-7-6, | 0 |! 100 ! 100 ! 100 ae ai-es !17-52 
ee ee ee 
Jeasessees geaeaae | 0-6 isiit loam=------- {CLM cL lad | 0 | 100 sled 100 los- ies socied | 23-31 4-10 
Jeanerette j 6- pe Patty clay loan, ic hee j (0) jer 100 pee ~100) 80-95 jf0r25 | 32-48 joes 
silt loam. -7-6 
Isa-6olsait loam, very cb, CL-ML ie a-a! 0 !90-100 olso-aooles- preay I 93-40 | 4-17 
eae, et oe er 
iity clay loam. 
| [sere ren Seen i | | | | | | | 
Jussensan= weeeenel OH7 Istity clay loan Ic, CH |a~7~6 | o 100 lod 100 | 100 195-1001 47-58 {22-30 
Judice 7-60|Siity clay, silty!cH, cL |a-7-6, | 0 — |95-100{95-100! 90-100175-100| 47-80 132-48 
clay loam, Clay A-7-5 
On dead en ee 
lassecseeeessent | 0-6 Icray eeeeeeh ee lou la-7-6 0 | 100 100 100 95-00} 51-75 126-85 
Latanier | 6-22|clay, silty clay |cH la~7-6 | 9 {| 100 | 100 | 100 {95-2001 51-75 126-45 
22-6olsiit oam, silty |cucmi, cL,la-a, a~6 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |so-i00| <ao |p-17 
clay loam, very } ML’ 
| | fine sandy loan. | | | ! | | 
ibatenudeere eens | 0-6 Iciay ectatesen see lc la-7-6 0 | 100 | 100 lo5- 1001 90-200| 75-90 |48-60 
Lebeau | esas Sieetoeecines Ick la-7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100!85-200! 75-90 {48-60 
[Lernnne-nan anne 0-8 Icay ann-a--+8---- lox la-7-6 0 100 100 |95~ 0050-0 75-90 {48-60 

Lebeau 8-65|Clay----~-------- Icx la-7-6 | 0 {| 100 | 100 |90-100185-100} 75-90 |48-60 

exeeeeee es ~--! o-7 Isixt 1oam-------~!cL-uz, ct, lana 1 6 «61100 | 100 | 100 tes-100! <31 |Np-10 

Lo 111 | | wr, | | } | ! | | 

pee | z-27lsiity ciay loam, !cL ie) | g — !95-100! 90-100! 90-100!85-100! 32-45 !11-22 
| Vsiit loam. | Va-j-5 | | | te | | | 
127-80|toam, silt loam, IcL-ML, cL lana 0 |95-100|90-100/ 90-100} 5-100] 23-31 4-10 
fine sand 
eee Nae de ey 
{ptesceeceeus ----| 0-7 sit Loan---=---~! tL, CL-ML, |a-a, A~6 | 0 | 100 | 100 los 100|90-100| «35 |wp-15 

Loring cL 
| 7-30!sii1t 10am, silty lct, mz {a-6, a-7,! 0 |! 100 | 100. !e5-i00!90-100! 32~48 | 8-20 
| | Clay loam. | and | | { | | | | 
I30-60!siit 10am, silty !cL, mz la-a, a-6,! 0 |! 100 | 100 !05-100!90-100! 30-45 | 8-22 
| | clay loam. | a9 | | | | | { | 
{ ! { { { { { | ! { | 

Tipacanosrincesao-| 0-6 }siit loam=="--"-~ |My CL-ML,!A-4, Ax6 0 | 100 100 {9 5-100]90-100} £35 |NP-15 

Loring 
| 6- ee loam, silty lone wt ta-eé, a-7,! 0 | 100 | 100 !95-100!90-100! 32-48 | 8-20 
{ | clay loam. { aed | { | 1° I i | 
\o5-42/siit 10am, siity lct, mt  la-a, a-e,! 0 | 100 | 100 |!95-100!90-100! 30-45 | 8-22 
t { clay loam. i a3 { { ie i l | 
laa~colstit Loane-cccaae lc, ML lana, a6, 0 | 100 100 lg ise -1001 70-100] 28-45 | 7-20 

A- 
| | | | \ | | 
1 1 1 i] 1 J 1 


| 
| | | 
' | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | | ass cation | rag- | ercentage passing j 
Map symbol and jDepth, USDA texture | yments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
soil name | | Unified | AASHTO > 3 | } | | limit ltictty 
inche: 4 10 40 200 index 
t fn Pot Pet 
|[— | | } j— | | | \ {— | 
Man acceeeeeataee On16 | Siit ioam-H+----- ee CL-ML [an _ 0 100 100 | 100 |90-100} 27 |NB-7 
Manou l6-34alsiity clay loam {c [A | 9 | 100 | 100 | 200 |o0- 100} 34-49 113-28 
a 
134-60|Loam, siity clay !cL |A- 6, 0 100 100 100 0-300 32-45 {11-22 
1 {lt loam. A-7=6 
| eo serene | | | | | | i | 
Noe-we-nnne-nan=- | ong Isiit ioam----+--- IML, CL*ML, la-4 1 9 =!100 ! 100 | 100 !o0-100! «30 !np-10 
een pony [Mee | pe tae pated 200) 105100 
| g-3slsiit 1oam, silty Ici la-6, a-7 |! 0 | 100 | 100 ! 100 !90-100! 35-a8 !15-25 
| | | | | | | j | | | 
clay loam. 
|35-e4}siit lonne-ae-<65 {Mt., cL la-a, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |s0-200| 30-40 | 6-15 
Hartscoeescheesen | 0-6 sit oamectseen IML, CL-ML, Ing O 100 100 | 100 | 90-100 «30 |NP-20 
Memphis CL 
6-40} siit loam, silty lex lA-6, A-7 | o 100 | 100 100 190-200 35-48 {15-25 
clay loam, 
|40-84)siit loam-=<<2 ~~ le, CL la-4, A-6 | 0 100 | 100 |! 100 190-100] 30-40 6-15 
faces ce ened, 0-5 jsiit loam-------- IML, CL-ML, |A~4 | o | 100 | 100 100 {90-100 £30 |np-10 
Memphis 
5-49 /sit loam, silty Ich la~6, Aq? | 0 | 100 | 100 100 190-100} 35-48 {15-25 
clay loam. 
|4o-e4)sizt Toam-~<aeee< {ML, cL laa, A~6 | 0 | 100 100 100 {90-100 30-40 | 6-15 
MEssoces ascent | 0-4 sit ieaneveeuees [Mes CL-ML, |A~4 0 | 100 | 100 100 |90-100] «30 |np-10 
Memphis 
| 4-34/siit loam, silty bet |A~6, A-7 0 100 | 100 | 100 |90-100| 35-48 115-25 
clay loam. 
|34-80]siit loame==2+ mos CL lana, A-6 | 0 | 100 100 100 {90-100 30-40 6-15 
Nissseecdeencee= | o-1 7isait Lédmseseeexe [Mr CL-ML, |A-4 0 | 100 100 lg go 100} 50-100 2230 INP-10 
Mowata 
l17-47!stity clay loam, ie co la-v-6 | o | 100 | 100 fos- 100} 75~ -95 | 41-60 122-37 
| | silty clay, clay! | | | | | | | 
| oar. | | | | ] | | | | 
|47- 7o|siity clay loam, lou |A~7-6, 0 |! 100 | 100 95-10 ol75- ~95 37-49 le~29 
silty clay, clay A-~6 
aaa eee a | 
MU:* | | | | | | | | | | 
Muskogee-------- | o-na|siit loahn-=esee4 |, CL, lana 0 | 100 100 s-100|es-100 1830 | 1-10 
CL-ML 
{11-21 /saity clay loam, Ici, CH |A~6, | 0 | 100 | 100 s-100}50-100 35-55 |15-30 
silt loam. A-7-6 
11 -20|silty clay, clay |cx |a-7-6 0 | 100 | 100 | s-100|90~100| 55-70 130-40 
horingeecs=ssee= 0-6 Isat Vigantseeeeee IML, Cine, lana, A-6 0 | 100 | 100 5-100| 90-100! «35 InP-15 
ch 
6-24/siit loam, silty ict, ML la~6, a-7,| 0 100 100 5-100|90-1001 32-48 | 8-20 
clay loam. An4 
loa-6olsiit loam, silty !ct, mL !ae4, a-e,! o | 100 | 100 !95-100!90-100! 30-45 | 8-22 
| VGlay 1 | ae? | | | | | | | 
¢. oam. =. 
hase | | a ra rg, eee ees ree 
Patctacascaeeates o-12/Siit r0am-------- ML, CL-ML !a-4 o |!100 | 100 ! 100 !o5- 100} <2 |NP-7 
Patoutvilie {1a-aolsiity clay loam Ic lA~6, | 0 100 100 | 100 }95~200| 30-50 |10-25 
A-7-6 
|40-70! siity iay ieany It la- : | 0 100 100 | 100 195-200] 25-50 | 8-23 
(it loam, A-7-6 
| Sees | Fogel | | | | | 
| | | | I | i | | 
t 1 I t i] ! i) t 1 


TABLE 14.-~-ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~Continued 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


T T T Classification TFrag- T Percentage passing i T 
Map symbol and [Deptn| USDA texture | | nents | sieve number-- jee |Plas- 
soil name | Unified | AASHTO j > 3 | | Limit {ticity 
| | inches 4 10 40 200 index 
t T t Pet ! t Pot 
j= | | | j= | \ \ \ , <= | 
Ph=--=-a222- 0 0-6 Isirt loam=---==-- i CLML |a~4 lo | 100 | 100 | 200 los-100! <8 |NP~7 
Patoutville G28 St 1ty clay loam ie jAx6» | 0 | 100 | 100 i 100 j957100; 30-50 ore 
A-7-6 
|28-60|siity clay loam, |CL jac, | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |95-100} 25-50 | 8-23 
ilt loam. A-7~6 
| | § | gegen al | \ | | | | 
| | | | | | l | | | | 
oe 1 | | oe re rr ee 
Patoutville----- | onajsiit loam--~----- |Mb, CL-ML la-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |95-200| <28 \np-7 
{11-30|siity clay loam {CL 1n-6, 1 o {100 | 100 | 100 |95-100) 30-50 [10-25 
A-?-6 
l30-6o!siity clay loam, !cL la-6, 1 9 |100 | 100 | 100 !95-100! 25-so | 8-23 
| | silt loam. | A-7-6, | 
A-4 
| | | | | t | } | i | 
Crowley--------- | 0-16 {silt ioam-so=-—35 |, CL-ML, |A~4 | 0 100 100 |95~100! 80-1001 <30 |NP-10 
|16-26 |Siity clay, siity|cH, cL |a-7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 95-1001 25-1001 41-60 120-35 
lay loam. 
\26-6olsiity clay lena let, cH ln-7-6, | 0 100 100 195-1001 85-100} 38~60 |1e-35 
: A-6 
ic pene oes | | l | | | 
Prerdenecesecnscs | 0-7 |ciay wennnnnn--n a= lcH, cL la-7-6 | 0 ! 100 | 100 100 l95- 200! 45-75 [22°45 
Perry 7-27 |Clay------- sencse CH A-7~6 0 |! 100 |! io0 |! 100 !95-100! 60-80 |33-50 
|27-60|Ciay wenn nennnnnes \cH, cL la-7=6 | 0 |90-100|85-100175~100| 70-100| 45-80 |22-50 
Sh, Som-=----=-== | 0-6 Iclay-------~---=- lox, cp ta-7-6,. | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 !95-100! 46-85 |22-50 
6 bea > ag (ea on ease 
cael ciaysest=s-s-4-2- cH A-7- o !100 ! 100 ! 100 !05-100! s6-s5 !30-50 
[orrehers | eee: A | | | | | 
|28-60|Clay, silty clay !cL, cH la~6, f) 200 100 100 195-200} 32-85 {11~50 
loam, silt loam. A-7-6, | j | | 
; | | [A758 | | | | | | 
I | | | | | } | los l agege Ione 
Speen cee ee 0-7 Iciay------------- cH, cL. ta-7-6, 0 !100 ! 100 ! 100 !95-100! s6-85 !22-50 
a hae ee ee 
| 7-40|cray------------+ ICH |A-7~6, | © | 100 | 100 | 100 {95-100} 56-85 |30-50 
A-7-5 
lao-colciay, silty clay |ct, cH la-6, 0 100 | 100 | 100 los | 32-85 11-50 
| loam, silt Loan. | j A-7-6, | | j | | | | 
Ae 
bo | | ene | | | | | 
tg dea ne ti eon oe ee 
Tensas---------- o~4 |siity clay------- cu, ch ta-7-6 0 100 $100 ! 100 !95-100! 46-70 122-40 
| a-2ilciay, silty clay |cH |A-7-6 0 | 100 100 | 100 {95-200 51-75 126-45 
lai-6olv ery fine sandy jCbrML, CL paras A~6 | 0 100 } 100 | 100 hiss 100; 25-40 | 5-17 
loam, silty clay 
| l | \ \ | \ | i | 
| | loam, silt Loam. | j | | j | | | | 
hg do a oe me om ee eee 
Shar key--------- aa apecmeeeanee |cH, CL [A-7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |95~100} 46-85 |22-50 
A-7-5 
| 5-52|Clay awnn---a----+= low 1a-7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 Jo5~1 oo| 56-85 |30-50 
A-7-5 
|52-60lclay, silty clay |cb, cH la-6, 0 100 | 100 100 lo5-1 oo 32-85 {11-50 
loam, silt loam. A-7-6, 
| | | la-j-5 | | | | | l | 
| | | | | | | \ \ | \ 
i} i t 1 1 Ly 1 I i] t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


j Classification jFrag= Percentage passing | | 

Map symboi and jpePe ny USDA texture | iments | sieve number~~ (haquig jP las: 
soil name j | Unified | AASHTO j > 3 | | | Limit jticity 
} inches 4 1¢ 40 200 index 
I 

j= | | | ;-—= | | | | ; = | 

Wet | { { \ | { t I l t | 
wrightsvii1e----| o-19|si1t loam------°> {Mt, cL, la-4 | 0 100 ! 95-100} 90-200} 75-100) <31 INP~10 

H CL-ML 

{19-53 |/Siity clay, clay, !cH, cL In-7 0 100 100 |95-1001 90-100 | 41-65 |22-40 

| | silty clay loam. H | | | | | j | 
eam taka fk clay loam, jChe CH jar A-6 \ 0 | 100 195-200) 957100 | 20-100, 35-55 1tO=30 

silty clay, silt 
| ) loam. i | t { | \ { { { 
| } | | { | | { { { | 
Vidrinew-------- o-22|siit loam-----~ -~ |, CL-ML lad 0 100 100 100 |90-100| <27 \np-7 

22~45'Siity clay, silty)CH, CL A-7-6 ) 100 } 100 | 100 {90-100; 41-60 |19-32 

eas Rhee | | | | | | | | | 
|as-c0|siit loam, silty Ict, CH laa, a6, | 0 !90-100185~100|85-100{ 70-100] 28-55 8-28 

clay loam, silty A-7-6 
hae ee | | | | | 
{ | { | | | I | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 


profile. Entries under "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 


Organic 
matter 


rosion 
factors 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


| 
| 
| 


Soil 
reaction 


lavailable 
water 
capacit 


| 
\ 


Moist Permeability 
buik | 


densit 


Clay 


[Depth 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 15.~-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Organic 
matter 


rosion 


Shrink-sweli 
potential 


| Soil | 
water preaction, 


\available 
capacit 


|\Permeability 


Moist 
bulk 
densit 


| 
| 


Map symbol and Ipepth! Clay 
soil name 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Shrink-swell 


| Soil 
jreaction 


l available 


Moist 
bulk 


Map symbol and 


| Permeability 


|pepth| Clay 


potential 


water 
capacit 


soil name 


densit 


0.43 
0.32 
0.37 


Moderate----- 
Lowercerssen> 


3 
8 
4 


0.37 


3 |Moderate----~ 


8 


6.678.4 


0.32 
0.37 


Moderate----~ 
LoysenH<s—--" 


8 
4 


3 
4 


4 
4 


0.32 
0.32 


4 
4 


0.32 


4 
4 
4 


Very high---- 


0.32 
0.37 


Very high---- 
Low-~c cee nn- 


0,32 
0.28 


0.32 
0.28 


a 0 


Moderate---~- 
LOWnt oes nee= 


6.6-8.4 
6.6-8.4 


0.49 
0.43 
0.43 


0.49 
0.43 


4.5-6.0 
4.5-6.0 
4.5-6.0 
4.5-6.0 


0.43 
0.43 


0.49 
0.37 
0.37 


5 
Be) 
3 


wor 


0.49 


0.37 
0.37 


0 
0 


0.20-0.23 
0.20-0.22 
0.06~0.13 


0.06-0.13 


<0.06 
2 


<0.06 


1.35-1.65 
1.35-1.65 
1.35-1.65 


0.20.6 


1.30-1.50 


0.6~2.0 
0.06-0.2 


1,40-1.50 
1.50-1.70 
1.30-1.60 


0.2-0.6 


0.06-0.2 
0.2-0.6 


1,301.50 


1.30-1.50 
1.30-1.50 


Ga----~---------- 
Gallion 


Gom-a--2enn-e--== 


Gallion 


Gp:* 


Gallion--------- 


Perry----------- 


laes-te eee sees 
Iberia 


Jernnnennaan n= =~ 


Jeanerette 


Jue me see esewesene 


Judice 


Lav+-~-------==-- 


Latanier 


Lior en we eee e nee 


Lebeau 


LQrer owen ese eee 


Lebeau 


Lecnrr none nnn nnen 


Loreauville 


Lp--o---+-------- 
Loring 


Lr---neennea n= 


Loring 


Maen cnn nnccnnnenen 
Mamou 


Now=-=--+---~---- 


Memphis 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Shrink~swell 
potential 


| Soil 
water ppeaction 


| available 
capacit: 


| Permeability 
| 


Moist 
bulk 


TABLE 15.-~PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS~-Continued 
densit 


soil name 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Erosion 
factors 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 
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water jreackiony 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


["Flooding" and “water table” and terms such as "rare," “brief,” "apparent," and "perched" are explained in 
the text. The symbol > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a 
concern or that data were not estimated] 


| Fioodin ng High water tabie | Risk of corrosion 
Hydrologic 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


j Frequency | Duration 


Months 


Depth Kind | Months |Uncoated concrete 


1 I | | i 
ACeeecRaneesersse= | |None Tescece= | =a | a 1o,5-1.5!Perched IDec-Apr|High-----! High. 
Acadia | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
BAS So Seas era ee | |None PTeescre are ais H 0-2.0! Apparent !Dec-Mar! High neste \Moderate. 
Baldwin | | | | | 
i | | | | | | H | 
nee | | | | | | | | 
Baldwin----~---~—- | Rare ano alias pices | 0- 2.0] Apparent |Dec-Mar |High S=S== |Moderate. 
Sharkey-s-------- Rare aeeekne= Sah == 0-2.0| apparent |Dec-Apr |High-----|Low. 
eee | | | | | | | | | 
Bas ilewe+-ee<e-=- | | Prequent----!Brief to | Jan-Dec | 0- -1.5! apparent !Dec-May | High-----!moderate. 
| Fae | | | | | | 
| | ! | | | | | | 
Wrightsville----- | \Frequent----!Brief to | gan-Dec !0.5-1.5!Perchea |Dec-apr |righ on--- lHigh. 
| | lfiengs > it | | | | 
| | | | I | | I | 
Coren etna renner enn | lNone ecessecs De eee bees | 0- -2.0!Perchea lDec-Apr! High 4 IModerate. 
Caan | \ | | | | | | 
| | 1 | | | | | 
Cdsee=a=ssenescsre | lRare~-=--=== i | ane 11.5+4.0! apparent !Dec-Apr !High-----!Low. 
ease | | | i 
| | \ | | | | | H 
eis | | | | | | | | 
Commerce==------~ | | Prequent----|Brief to | pec-Jui ly s- 4.0! Apparent !Dec-apr !High Sens= tow. 
| | limes | | | | 
| | { | 1 | 1 1 | 
Convent------~--~ | | Prequent---~! Brief to | Dec-Jul lose 4.olap parent |Dec-Apr| High <<<=s I tow. 
| | [agres Si ie 
i | i i | i | | I 
CE, Che-=--------- | \Rare~------~ en 4.01 apparent |Dec-Apr | High — \ Low. 
euank | | | | | i | | 
} | | | | | | 1 
Ck:* | | | | | | | 
Convent----------! loccasional !Brief to | Dec-Jui 11.5-4.0! apparent |Dec-apr!High-----|Low. 
| | eae | | 
| | \ | | | | | | 
Commerce--------- | loccasional !Brief to | Dec-dul he 5~ -4.0! Apparent !Dec-apr! High se=== | Low. 
| | laenees cl | | | i | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Co, Cp-nen-a------! |None--~----- | an — |1.5+3.0!Perched |Dec-Apr |itigh~----|noderate. 
ana | | | | | | 
| | | | | i | I i 
Cweseeasecre Seance | |None-- TStasS os | sa= lo.5- 1.5|Perchea | lDec-apr|High-----!Moderate. 
Crowley 1 H 
| | i | | | | i 
De, Dfer-eenr----- | \None---~---- fae [ane lis. 3.5! Apparent | Jan-Apr !High----- | Moderate. 
ps ee | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | i | | | 
pre# | | | | | | | 
Dundee=---~----~- | |None Sosa sar |! === ==> l1.5- 3.5| Apparent | Jan-Apr|H igh---~-~ |Moderate. 
Alligator---~~--- | rare Sosecse=: |! ao | = lo.5- 2.0| Apparent |Jan-apr| High----- lNoderate. 
i} t ! | | I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.-°SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


j Flooding High water table {Ri Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and jfydrologic) j j | | | | 
soil name | group | Frequency } Duration | Months | Depth | Kind jMonths jUncoated |concrete 
_—_ tS et r ! { steel i 
| { { | poses | | 
ae | | | | 
Dundee--=-----~-| c |Won Sesases == | == 1.53. 5 | Apparent | Jan-Apr | gh>=--=|Noderate, 
Sharkey--~--=--=-| D |Rare ees== ---| ad | =< 0-2. 0 Apparent {Dec-Apr|High----~| Low. 
FAk-~--~--=-------| D lprequent-- -|Brieg-----] Dec~Apr 11 .0- 2. | apparent |Dec-Apr |High=-~ IModerate. 
op | | Te esd | 
FC: I | | 
Fausse~ertsc rene | D \Prequent--~-|Briet to | Jan-Dec lea.-1 ‘ 5| Apparent |Jan-Dec| High---~-|Low. 
| | lacey. Ol | | | | | 
| Ea ol | | | | 
Sharkey---=-~-on=/ D |Frequent----|Brief to | Dec-Jun | 0-2.0 sl iesaae hes Saaes ILow. 
| | i | | | | | | 
| eo | | | | | | 
Fos-<-7-> TSSsessss H D |None maces --| ane | ass O-1.5 {apparent |Dec- apr | High fSce= | Moderate. 
Frost 
I { | { { | | H | 
Proeserscrce = ooo| D loccasional |Brief to Dec~Jun | O-1.5 | apparent |Dec~Apr |Hiigh Sate |Moderate. 
Frost long. 
| | | { | | | | 
ee sane ; lat | c | None sssases= | sc |! <== |1.0- 3.0 Perched |Dec~ apr |High-----|Low. 
rozar 
| | | | \ | | | | 
Ga, Gorman --nnnn-- | B None base ota Pi as Pe see | >6.0 [i ace’ ot Mase IModerate lhow. 
ne | | | ce tt a | 
Gp:* | | | | | | | | 
Gal ion-=--------| B |None==-====-| --- | “oe | 26.0 | ex | <s= Moderate |Low. 
Perrys-ctesnnes-- | D {Rare fae os | = | —— 0-2. o| apparent |Dec-Apr|High-----|Moderate. 
eee Rormesstccsr | D lRare-~ fale a | ars 0-2.0 | apparent | Dec-apr |#igh Ss-o= |tow. 
eria 
{ { I \ i i { { | 
asa ia | D |None os — --- {1.0- 2.5| Apparent |Dec-Apr High = |Low. 
eanerette 
| { i | i I | { | 
a ae wel oD IRarenmm-man=| nem |---| nas lApparent !Dec-apr|High----- |Low. 
udice 
| { t ! | | | { { 
a D JRare==oo~ -| of ae |1.0-3.0] Apparent |Dec-Apr |itigh~----|Low. 
atanier 
i | \ \ | | | { \ 
8 Seecratsessen- | D rare aa aa ==2 | ari | O-1. 5| apparent | Dec-Apr | High arses |Moderate. 
eau 
| | | I | | | { | 
ae Sreqearsarsss= | D loccasional Brief to Dec~Jun | o- 1.5] apparent |Dec-Apr| High ated |voderate. 
eau long. 
i i I | \ l | | H 
i cosce ae c |None Sea sse | acs | Sa I1.0- 2.5| Apparent | Dec-Apr|High----~| Low. 
reauville 
| | | | I | | | | 
wy if eSsccersa aes | Cc |None-~ ceenes | --- | ae 12.0- 3.0| Perched Inec-Mar]| Noderate |Moaerate. 
saa | | | | | | | 
Masese=<"5= aSaoe= | c {None erescces ess | Sealed lo. 5- 1.0|Perchea IDec-Apr liigh =sm Moderate. 
| I i I | 
’ 1 ' 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.~-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES~-Continued 


j Flooding High water table Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and jiydrotogte | | | | | H | 
soil name | group j Frequency Duration Months | Depth j Kind paonthe jonceated ppencrete 
—_————_——_—_—__—}——_—+———“~— + —_}——_—_+}+-- —-+ 4 | steel 
| | | | |— | { i | 
Mc, Md, Me, ug----| B None Senseoe= — [sue | >6.0 ee IModerate lModerate. 
Meachie | | | \ | | | i | 
| | { { | | { | | 
MtsarePacsicaA ssa | D INone---=-~-- a a | o- -2.0! apparent !Dec-Apr !High Ses Low. 
iseees | | | | | | | | 
| | | | i | | | | 
ree | | | | | | | | 
Muskogeer-e-7~-e= Cc |None chadateateaiatieed Es |! aia th. 0-2. weg |Jan-Apr }iligh s<==5 Moderate. 
Loring--*-n---e-=| Cc INone=====---1 sam | oon la. 0-3. ol jPerched |Dec-Mar lwoderate |\Moderate. 
Pay PDAs +s-esse-32 | c |None liad |! —— | ere ee 0-5. | ee ee eee ee 
Patoutville 
| | | | | | | i I 
pase | | | | | | | | 
Patoutville------ Cc |None sessese= ais = {2.0-5. 0| Apparent jDec-May | igh cone Moderate. 
Crowley--se-s+--=- | D INone-=------| tetas cos |0.5- 1. 5|Perched |Dec-Apr | High Ssae= |Noderate. 
Prcestn acer sera cee | D |Frequent----|Brief to | Dec-Jun | 0-2. o} apparent |Dec-Apr | High-----| Moderate. 
Perry very 
| i | tong. | | | | | | 
| | | I | i | | | 
Gi-neewennnnnnnenn! D lRare Sesser a a 0-2.0| apparent | Dec-apr | High sare Low. 
Sharkey | | | | | | i 
| \ | | | i | \ t 
Setter renner nnn D | Occasional |Briet to Dec~Jun | 0-2.0] Apparent |Dec-Apr| High Satatatadal |Low. 
Sharkey very 
| I | Yong: i i } | | | 
| \ { \ { / | I | 
Spereccecresncces- | D |Prequent----|Brief to Dec-Jun |! 02.01 Apparent | Dec-Apr |High Sraes lLow. 
Sharkey very 
| | | tongs | | | i | | 
| | | | | | | | \ 
pare | | | | | | | | 
TensasS--~~--~----- D Rare corral! | a | Sas |1.0- 3. ol apparent [Dec-Apr |itigh~~--~ |Noderate. 
Sharkey-------~--~ | D Rare Seesers= eos sce 0-2, ol Apparent |Dec-Apr | High seses |tow. 
tiv: I | | | | | | | | 
Wrightsville----- D {None a -~= — |0.5~ 1.5|Perched |Dec-apr|itigh ----- |High. 
Vidrinere-----~ --| D | | bales aa 2.0| Perched IDec-apr |itigh Raeae INoderate. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 

** In the "High water table--Depth" column, a plus sign preceeding the range in depth indicates that 
the water rises above the surface of the soil. The first numeral indicates how high the water rises above 
the surface. The second numeral indicates the depth below the surface. 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL TEST DATA FOR SELECTED SOILS 


Dashes indicate analyses not made] 


(The symbol TR means trace. 
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TABLE 18.--CHEMICAL TEST DATA FOR SELECTED SOILS 


Dashes indicate analyses not made] 


[The symbol TR means trace. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 18.--CHEMICAL TEST DATA FOR SELECTED SOILS--Continued 
Cation 
ex- 
change 
capa- 
city 


* Analysis by the National Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, USDA. 


** Analysis by the Soil Characterization Laborator 


*** The horizon was split for sampling purposes. 


Soil and 
sample number 


Patoutville silt 
(S79LA-97-6) * 
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TABLE 19.--MINERAL COMPOSITION OF THE CLAY FRACTION OF SELECTED SOTLS 


[Based on X-ray diffraction of soils analyzed by the National Soil Survey Laboratory, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA. The symbol < means less than] 


Soil and sample T 1—Relative amounts of minerals* 


number | Depth Horizon | (< 2.0 microns) 


Coteau silt loam: | 7-15 Bt | MT2, MV2, MI2, KK2 
(S79LA-97-3) | 59-80 r BC | MV3, MI3, KK2 
Coteau silt loam: | 12-20 | B't2 | MV2, MI2, KK2 

(S79LA-97-7) | 62-72 | BC | MT2, MI2, KK2, VR1 

Frozard silt loam: 6-11 Btl MT3, MI2, KK2, VR1 

(S79LA-97-5) 14-19 | Bt3 | MT3, MI2, KK2, Q21 

| 56-66 BC | MT3, VM2, MI2, KK2 

Patoutville silt loam: 21-29 Bt2 | MT2, MI2, KK2, VR1 
(S79LA-97-6) | 62-70 j BC2 | MT3, MI2, KK2 


es a ee eS SS 


* In this column the alphabetical letter represents the kind of mineral, and the number 
represents the relative amount of the mineral. Minerals are listed in order of decreasing 


abundance. 
Kind of mineral Relative amount of mineral 
KK--Kaolinite 1--Trace 
MI--Mica 2--Small (less than 10 percent) 
MT--Montmorillonite 3--Moderate (10 to 40 percent) 


MV--Montmorillonite-Vermiculite 
QZ--Quartz 
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TABLE 20,.--FERTILITY TEST DATA ON SELECTED SOILS 


[Analyses by the Soil Fertility Laboratory, Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The symbol 


The symbol TR means trace. 


< means less than] 
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Acadia silt loam 
(S81LA-97-36) 


Alligator clay: 
(S8LLA~~97-4) 


Baldwin silty 
clay loam 
(S81LA-97-13) 


Basile silt loam 
(S81LLA-97-15) 


Calhoun silt loam 
(S81LA~-97-12) 


(S81LA-97-38) 


Commerce silt 
loam 
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TABLE 20.--FERTILITY TEST DATA ON SELECTED SOILS-~Continued 
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Dundee silt loam 
(S81LA-97-10) 
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(S81LA-97~11) 


Fausse clay 
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Frost silt loam 
(S81LA-97-16) 
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TABLE 20.--FERTILITY TEST DATA ON SELECTED SOILS--Continued 
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Vidrine silt loam 
(S81LA-97-17) 
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190 Soil Survey 


TABLE 21.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 
— ~~ Oo”. 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Glossaquic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Albaqualfs 

| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 
| Coarse-silty, mixed, acid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 
| Very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 
| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Haplaquolls 
| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Argiaquolls 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Haplaquolls 
| Clayey over loamy, mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludolls 
| Very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquentic Chromuderts 
| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Udollic Ochraqualfs 

LOLligeatrsctseore sree j Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Acadtacccr------ so A | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 
Alligator-------~<<------- | Very-fine, montmorillonitic, acid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Baldwins=<-----<6-<s<se<< | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Ochraqualfs 
BaSilerq------re enna - = | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Calhoun--- cern n n-ne enn nnn Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Commerce----9 rena n er nnnn | Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 

| 

i 


Mamoure--2eeeses ere coonen Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Aeric Albaquaifs 
Memphis----“<<s+s<---- ----! Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Mowa tarcnn nnn tscnnnn-- ----! Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Muskogee~-~<"--sernn nen = Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aquic Paleudalfs 
Patoutville+--<----=--+<<< Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

Perry corer rnc rt terre nna Very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Sharkey----sre ere n nnn nnn Very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
TensaSw-- werner nna nnn Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Ochraqualfs 
Vidrine-----<- errr nnn Coarse-silty over clayey, mixed, thermic Glossaquic Hapludalfs 
Wrightsville-------------- Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
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TABLE 22.--RELATIONSHIPS OF PARENT MATERIAL, SLOPE, RUNOFF, 
NATURAL DRAINAGE, AND SEASONAL HIGH WATER TABLE 
AMONG THE SOILS OF ST. LANDRY PARISH 


[The symbol > means more than, The symbol + indicates above the surface] 


T i T Seasonal high 


Parent material | | Natural | water table 
and soil series | Slope Runoff | drainage | Depth | Duration 
! Ft Months 
| | | j — | ——- 
Loess: | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Calhoun | Level | Slow | Poorly drained | 0-2.0 H Dec-Apr 
| | | | | 
Coteau Level and very Slow and Somewhat | 1.5-3.0 Dec-Apr 
| gently sloping | Medium | poorly drained i | 
Frost Level | Very slow Poorly drained 0-1.5 Dec~Apr 
Frozard | Level | Slow |! Somewhat 1.0-3.0 | Dec~Apr 
| | poorly drained | j 
Jeanerette | Level Slow | Somewhat | 1.0-2.5 Dec-Apr 
| | \ poorly drained | 
Loring | Gently sloping to | Medium Moderately 2507320 | Dec=Mar 
| moderately steep | and rapid | well drained j j 
Memphis | Nearly level to Medium | Well drained | >6.0 | None 
| moderately steep | and rapid | | j 
Patoutville Level and very Slow | Somewhat 2.0-5.0 Dec-May 
| gently sloping | | poorly drained | j 
Local stream | | | | | 
| | | | | 
alluvium: 
| | i | | 
Basile | Level | Very slow | Poorly drained | 0-1.5 | Dec~May 
Falaya | Level |! Slow Somewhat | 1.0-2.0 Dec~Apr 
| | | poorly drained j | 
Loamy and clayey | | | | 
sediments of the | j j | 
terrace uplands: | | | j | 
Acadia | Very gently Slow Somewhat 0.5-1.5 | Dec-Apr 
sloping | | poorly drained | | 
| { | | | a 
Crowley Level Very slow Somewhat 0.571.5 Dec-Apr 
| : poorly drained 
Judice |! Level Very slow Poorly drained 0-1.5 Dec-Apr 
Mamou | Very gently | Medium Somewhat | 0.5-1.0 | Dec~Apr 
sloping | | poorly drained | 
Mowata | Level | Very slow | Poorly drained 0-2.0 Dec~Apr 
Muskogee Strongly sloping Rapid Moderately 1.0-2.0 Jan-Apr 
| | | well drained | i 
Vidrine | Nearly level and | Medium | Somewhat poorly | 1.0-2.0 | Dec-Apr 
| very gently sloping | \ drained | 
Wrightsville |! Level |! Slow Poorly drained | 0.57145 | Dec~Apr 
| \ ! t I 
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TABLE 22.-~RELATIONSHIPS OF PARENT MATERIAL, SLOPE, RUNOFF, 
NATURAL DRAINAGE, AND SEASONAL HIGH WATER TABLE 
AMONG THE SOILS OF ST. LANDRY PARISH--Continued 


> 
| | Seasonal high 
Parent material | | | Natural | water table 
and soil series Slope j Runoff drainage | Depth T Duration 


Atchafalaya River 


| | | | 
| \ I | i 
alluvium: | | | |! 
Comme rce Level and gently | Slow Somewhat. | 1.5-4.0 | Dec-Apr 
undulating poorly drained 
l | | i | 
Convent Level and gently | Slow | Somewhat | 1.574.0 | Dec-Apr 
j undulating | | poorly drained | | 
Mississippi River| |! | |! 
alluvium: 
| | | | [ 
Alligator I Level and gently | Very slow | Poorly drained \ 0.5-2.0 | Jan-Apr 
undulating | | 
Baldwin Level and gently | Slow | Poorly drained | 0-2.0 Dec~-Mar 
ndulating 
; ™ | ] | | 
Dundee Level and gently | Slow and Somewhat | 1.5*3.5 | Jan-Apr 
j undulating Medium | poorly drained | | 
Fausse Level | Very slow | Very poorly | 41.0-1.5 | Jan-Dec 
| | j drained | | 
Iberia | Level Very slow | Poorly drained | 0-2.0 Dec-Apr 
Loreauville | Level |! Slow | Somewhat | 1.0-2.5 | Dec-Apr 
| | } poorly drained j 
Sharkey | Level Very slow Poorly drained | 0-2.0 | Dec~Apr 
Tensas Gently undulating Medium | Somewhat | 1.0-3.0 | Dec-Apr 
i I 1 poorly drained | 
Red River | | | | | 
alluvium: | I | | | 
| | | | | 
Gallion | Level and gently | Slow | Well drained | >6.0 | None 
undulating 
i | { | | 
Latanier Level Slow |! Somewhat | 1.0-3.0 | Dec-Apr 
| | | poorly drained | | 
Lebeau Level | Very slow |! Poorly drained | Om1.5 Dec~Apr 
and slow 
| | i | | 
Perry | Level Very slow Poorly drained 0~-2.0 Dec~Apr 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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LEGEND ars ea oe ae 
AREAS ON FLOOD PLAINS; DOMINATED BY LEVEL TO GENTLY UNDULATING, LOAMY SOILS 
Gallion: Level to gently undulating, well drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in Red River alluvium 


Baldwin-Dundee: Level to gently undulating, poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and subsoil 
or a loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil; formed in Mississippi River alluvium 


Convent-Commerce: Level to gently undulating, somewhat poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout, formed in Atchafalaya River 
alluvium 


Falaya-Basile: Level, somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout, formed in old alluvium 

AREAS ON FLOOD PLAINS; DOMINATED BY LEVEL, CLAYEY SOILS 

Lebeau: Level, poorly drained soils that are clayey throughout; formed in Red River alluvium 

Sharkey: Level, poorly drained soils that are clayey throughout; formed in Mississippi River alluvium 

Sharkey-Fausse: Level, poorly drained and very poorly drained soils that are clayey throughout; formed in Mississippi River alluvium 
AREAS ON TERRACE UPLANDS; DOMINATED BY LEVEL TO MODERATELY STEEP, LOAMY SOILS 

Memphis: Level to moderately steep, well drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in loess 


Coteau-Frost-Loring: Level to moderately sloping, somewhat poorly drained, poorly drained, and moderately well drained soils that are loamy 
throughout; formed in loess 


30°40' — 
AREAS ON TERRACE UPLANDS; DOMINATED BY LEVEL TO VERY GENTLY SLOPING SOILS 

Patoutville-Frost: Level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in loess 

Jeanerette-Patoutville: Level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in loess 

Frozard-Coteau: Level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in loess at low elevations 


Crowley-Mowata: Level, somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil; 
formed in old alluvium 
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Wrightsville-Vidrine: Level and very gently sloping, poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
a clayey and loamy subsoil; formed in old alluvium 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP iG R7E 
ST. LANDRY PARISH, LOUISIANA 


30°20’ — + 
ao pie Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 


for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soit 
tame. The second letter is a capital if the mapping unit is broadly 
defined 1/; otherwise, it is a small letter. 


NAME 
Acadia silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 


Baldwin silty clay loam 
Baldwin-Sharkey complex, gently undulating 
Basiie and Wrightsville soils, frequently flooded 


Calhoun silt foam 

Commerce silt loam 

Commerce and Convent soils, gently undulating, frequently flooded 
Convent very fine sandy loam 

Convent very fine sandy loam, gently undulating 
Convent-Commerce complex, gently undulating, occasionally flooded 
Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 

Coteau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Crowley silt loam 


Dundee silt loam 

Dundee silty clay loam 

Dundee-Alligator complex, gently undulating 
Dundee-Sharkey compiex, gently undulating 


Falaya soils, frequently flooded 
Fausse and Sharkey soils 

Frost silt loam 

Frost silt loam, occasionally flooded 
Frozard silt loam 


Gallion silt loam 
Gallion silty clay loam 
Gallion-Perry complex, gently undulating 


Iberia clay 


Jeanerette silt loam 
Judice silty clay toam 


Latanier clay 

Lebeau clay 

Lebeau clay, occasionally tlooded 
Loreauville silt loam 

Loring silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Loring silt loam,.5 to 8 percent slopes 


Mamou silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 

Memphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Memphis silt loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes 

Mowata silt loam 

Muskogee-Loring association, 8 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Patoutville silt loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Patoutville silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Patoutville-Crowley complex 

Perry clay, frequently flooded 


Sharkey clay 

Sharkey clay, occasionally flooded 

Sharkey clay, frequently flooded 
Tensas-Sharkey complex, gently undulating 


Wrightsville-Vidrine complex 
1/ The composition of these units is more variable than that of 


others in the survey area but has been controlled well enough to 
be interpreted for the expected use of the soils. 
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LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
LOUISIANA STATE SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
Nationai, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
{sections and land grants) 


ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 
(Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 


RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(narmaily not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
{normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 
Without road Venvageennntean 


PEP EREEESSEEEEES 


With road OO) 


With railroad TT 


DAMS 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 
PITS 
Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 

School 

Indian mound (Jabe!) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmil! 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennia!, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Doubie-tine (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Weil, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock Vevevvevevvevevyey 


(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock 


~(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
{normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip {tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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JISIANA — SHEET NUMBER 5 
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